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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

With Pla« A. 

India: Sculpture, „ i.,.i i. j 

Note w a Ston* Buit from Southern India. In the British 4 

Musaurwi. BgT. A. Joyce, M.,A. O.li.K. (ll'.iA Flak . 4 .) < 

Thr British Museum has recently Acquirwl « Juie examvle nf liidiAU 
in the shape of a bull, measuring about 3 ft, 3 in. long by L ft 1 » m hig. ^ ^ 

broad. The material is pale ^y B™nite. and the animal. «hieh is cA the utaal 

liuiupcd variety (#ee Pi- A), is iu a 
couched poaition, mclming slightly 
to the right, the right foreU-g raised, 
so that the hiwf rests upon the 
ground. As a work of art, its 
qualities are so obvious that there 
is no need to insist upon them. 

The bold simplicity of the ontlines 
and thu sympathetic tenderness of 
the eontoora make a very effective 
appeal to the eye. The history of 
the speeiiuen is interesting sti far as 
I have been able to trace it. It 
belonged ori^ally tsi the collectiiin 
in Stowe House, then the seal of the 
Ihikes of Buckingham Prvsutnafily 
it mUBi have been brought over at 
a comparatively early period by a 
member of the Buckingham family. 

At the dia|K'r 8 ol of the collections, 
it was purchased by a private 

to he of fourteenth century workmanship, is now on ^ JOVCK* 

Indian Helicons in the British Museum,_ 
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09 if he were ninny. But wlien we think it over we may begin to quc^tinii whether 
the custom doiea nut ^^m natnniL only because we are ao used to It. To Germans 
it seeiUB quite noturul to address a man m “ they ” because they have been brought 
up that way; to ufl it ftcenis sirange till we are used to it. H it is natural to uso 
the plural when w'c are being polite^ why do some peoples do ko and not uthera ? The 
Greeks dl<i net, nor did the lionmnsr but the succes^rs of the Romans took to 
whether they got it from the Rastp like many other thing^p or from elsewhere. Tho 
Fijuins use the plural; but not the more highly eiviltsed Polynesian on hia tight of 
the more savage Solomon Inlander on his left. With us the use of the second person 
plural h as l^ecome cheep, and it is the singular that is more respectful and is, therefore^ 
reserved for the C’re&tor : that shows clearly how purely a matter of traditien it is 
It is a good rule first to take expressions, and indeed beliefs generally, in a 
literal sense and SCO what will happen. Apply this rule to the present cose and tho 
conclusion is that people were originally nddres^d; as many because they were con¬ 
ceived to be many. This may seem absurd at firat sights but in point of fact it is not; 
for there La nothing oommoncr throughout the world than iiK;:amation, whether of 
god, or spirita of the dead^ or elvesp and suchUkc beings; now if a man bo possessed 
by the spirit he La two. and if he is possessed by several he is ijiatiy.* It is not 
without interest that in Fiji a priest in ordinary life is addroased by the nobles as 
'' thcjUp” hut when he is approached by them oh womhippt^rs of the god who entens 
into him he becomes you.’^ 

TTiccustomj theo^ if 1 am right, arose out of a Ijelief in the doctrine of incama- 
tiou, but more jiarticularly out of a special form of incarnation—divuie kingship; 
for the polite plural origimilly is used only to auperloni and therefore cannot have 
arisen from ordinary possession to which every Tom, Dick or Harry is liable. 
S^ccondly, poBSCssion la only tempuraryj whereas kings arc [)ermanent Lncaniatiouis* 
and therefore alwayu many^ not, like our Fijian priests, only when officiating. 

It follows that the polite plural will otdy 1 >b found in plar^ penetrated by 
people whose king^ are dmno or w ho have been influenced by people w hose kingu 
were divine. It is too much for one man to sun'cy the whole world and apply this 
test, sc I must appeal to others to earry it. out each in his own sphere.f 

It may Ijo objected that many people who Jiave or have had dmne kings do 
not UBe the polite plural—for instance, the Greeks, the Polynesians; but wa know 
that all jjMplc do not carry the same beliefs to the same conclm^ions, otherwise 
there would not be innumerable Protestant sects. The poHter plural may be the 
iogicub but it is not the necessary, outcome of the diviidty of kings, in history wo 
t an only be wise after the event : we can say, “ The nineteenth century European 
has invented electric light Ijecause lie knoH B the laws of Intensity of electric current 
and the laws of resistance," but wo cannot say, Any one who knows those laws 
' must have iti vented Electric light ”; for it D notorious that gre^At discoverers com 
pletely fail to carry out their ideas into what subsequently appear to be very 
ob\dou9 applications. Likewise we can aay. The inventomof the j)olito plural were 
led to it by the theoiy- that the king and the other distinguished persous imper. 
Boiiate one or several g<xls ' ; but we cannot Bay, " AU iwople who believed their 
kings to impersonate g<jda must neceeoaiily have addres^sed them os many/' 

Our o™ mede of addressing tho King bwiDi out my nuggestioi^ ; we do not 
speak to him, but to a third something which is called his Majeaty. Xow if wc 
turn to l^wis and fe^hort's Latin Dictionary wc find under maj^ta^ the following 
definition; " greatti^, grandeur, dignity, majeaty; hiertsdiy o/^; also the 
* eondirion of men in high station as kings, consuls, etc." Tlicrefore in speaking 
to a King we addr caa not himHelf hnt a divine attribute. A. il, HOCAR.T 

• CJ. KJU>p«^^:W^ IL4 : xrwidfm^no OVAiA, the gu^l all the 

t B«id«i tho mimtieiiod, I knovr of h only in SaiwkHt. Pali, and Tamil 
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Africa, East: Dance. 

Oftn c e of Saeara Wo me n, Tan^an If i*** Te rrHory , Bi/ A, C. tiolM. M 

Thu accompanying photographs of a dance of Sagam woiJion m 
TanganjTka Tcrritorj' wore taken by Mr. H. Hignell, Aflininistmtive Officer, 
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nio women advance and retreat, singing and cairying the 
legs, and pUying na it as they move. This method of carrying the drum 
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deicing is bt^ik^v^ecl to b(? peculiar to the £^gaiu tribe+ who inhabit the countfy knowTi 
^isUsagam, near Morogwm on the Central Railway, In Tangaiijika Territory. It h 
not knowTi whether thk danw has any special Bigtiihcanee. A. C. HOLLIS. 

Obituary. Temple. 

William Crooks, D.So., Utt.D., F.B.A., CJ.E. % Eii^hartl 0, E 

Temple t EarL, O.B,^ £7, /.if* 3 

On 2iith Octoberj. death bionic what suddenly claimed auuther searcher 

of long standing and great distinction into ” Things Indiaji/' as he w'ould have put 
it liinisC'lft for to my knowledge it is fiuite 40 ycara since Dr. thmoUc began to 
publish hifl veiy’ Jesng series of buok& and papers un his reiicyiroliea into many kinds 
of niatteni connected with the people of India. t>uring all that period he has 
been more or Icsa eontiituously connected with niyself, and 1 feel bis deaths 
thendorei aa a grievous personal lo&s^ 

He wfu? the eldest mil of Warren Cmoke. of Macno-jm, Co. Cbrk^ and 

waw Imm in [MA, being scvetlty-live at the time of hia death- He belonged to on 
old Irish family, iiis younger brother being CoL Sir VVam^n Cmf>ke-Lawd<w, C H,, 
C.B.K,, R.A.M.C.* of the Guartls. and Surgeon to Lorti xMLnto while 

the latter was \'jceit>y of India, and now House-Gkjvcmnr of the (kjovalesctmt 

Home for (Hficera at (Mbome, Istc of Wight, 
Wiliiani Crookc wa^ educated at T^pin^rary 
Grammar School and at Trinity Gollege, l>ubLint 
of which Jfu^t he was a stdiolar. He cntcrcfl the 
Indian Cvil Scmcc in 1871, becoming Collector 
and Magistrate at various timea uf the Dbtricta 
of Sahamnpur, Gorakhpur and Mirzapur in the 
United Provincea uf Agra and Oudh. He retired 
altCT on uneventful though strenuous ofticisJ life 
hi iKtIS. He WHS not, however^ altogether a 
literary naan, lor he was a good spcirtHnian and 
hEul shot many ti^rs chi ring hia career. 

CKuing his ocmee in India and after it, 
Crooke w^os a valuable and prolific writer on 
Oriental matters, am] took ft great Interest in all 
thingH connected with the people of India, their 
habits and eiiatonis< their religions ami ethics 
and their ways, and was indeed a maifter teacher 
in such things. He wm alwaya willing to help 
in reoearcii in these direetiona in any w^ftv «»i>en 
to him, and Jovod it for ita own sake. But he was In no w'aj pushing and reaped 
but little reward and recognition, flnd what of these di<l come his way eauie 
late in life. He bccAine an Hon. D.S<s. of OxfimI in lBl^b and on Hon. Liti. D. of 
Dublin In W2i) In 1910 also he was aw arrksfj the C.I.E by the Indian Government, 
and in the present year he become a Felhm of the Britidi Academy. In 1910 
he wfta Preindent of the Anthn>pological Section <H) of the Britiah A^isociatlon and 
1911-12 of the Folklore Society, and for years he was an active and valuable 
Member of this Inatitute. 

The earlicAt of his publjcatiDiis that I can trace are two notea in the Indian 
Antiquary in 1SS2, which ahow' the trend of his mind, for they were about the 
Brahmini Ihick and the exnreism village ghoata, and thereafter he constantly 
helped me in that journal up to lDi2. Indeed, at one time it was proposed that 
he should be joinLEditor with myself. He was also a welcome contributor from 
1«83 to the journal I started in the Panjab, the Panjnb NoU^ and and 
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wicoeetiocl me Hi Editor for a few years when it was converted into the Indint, 
yotejf find QuerttJi. Crooko wa« atwaj-s ready to lielji pcri«licai tmd siitiiior |iubliea- 
tious from bia abnost ufirivalled knowledge'' of Indian hthriolc^Vt Ajithrojjok'jf.V 
and Folklore, and was a eotmUnl oontfibutor for ninny years to the piildiHUitioiui 
of this Institute and of the Folkkm- Mociety. Ho had* in fiK^t, for Bome y-enm been 
Editor of Foll-lwc at the tune of his death. Ho wrote, in addition, a, whole swriiw 
of articles in the Encydopaidia of Religion and Ethics ” for Dr. Kaatiiigs. niid 
contributed fnjm time to time to Naiur^. 

Cixwke also an inclefutigahle Kdito^r of IkwIls. prtMln^nng witti grr-nt kwnini^ 
and wide reading editions of Yuk^s Anglo-Cnflian C.ilossani". uj^ually known im 
•* Hobson-Jotwon ’■ (ll)i>3) , Prycr’a "New Account of East India ami Persia ” 
for the Kakluvn Sixietv Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali a " (JbsifrvatLona on the 

Musalnians of'lndift” {Itllfl); Tml’a ' Annals of Itajaathan " Herklotr. 

“ Qattunddalam " (“ Islam in India," 102:2). In wlditioii, he had tinislHxl editing 
Balia erlition of Tavernier's *' Travels, ” which I understand is in the hambt of the 
Osford PresH ami must now' Iw issued as a [Hwthunions work. Quite lately 
ho added u valuable note on the Folklore in Hit George Grieraou B r:ditioii of 
Sir Aurtd Stem's " Hatini'a Tales ” (of Kashmir). ^ 

Crooke ilid not by any means coniine himself Ut editing, but proeluccd his 
invaluable " Rural and .Agrieultiiral Glosnary of the Ntvrth-W eat Pin}viric<'S wTid 
Gudli ■■ while still In Imba, and a whole series of works since his retirt-aienl from 
Government nervict^. In I88fi he isBiied his well-known " TriW and of the 

North-West I’rovinces,” juid his "Popular tbdigion and Folkbuc '>f Northerii 
India.” following them up with a very well-known book. "I'hings Indian in liWK>, 
and "The Natives of Northern India." Ho abm wTote with Mr. It, 1). Rtmse 
The Talking Thrush,'" a collection fd folk- tales, for the Folklore Nticiety. 

It will be ix'K^eived, then, that, though he was never in the jmblic eye. he livwl 
a very busy life all his days, bent on forwarding a real knowledge of the people 
among whom he had worked as an olHcial. to then' benetit iiml to that of the 
Guverninent which he had so faithfully served. He was a sound Bchulnr ami in 
every w'ny a leami?d man. and on many an eKeBsion I have fouiiil him willing to 
let others share the knowledge he had hiboriously aciiuirefl aiul very «'ady U> 
co-operate in the solution of the conundrums lumstanlly Arising about the pt^>pU'i 
of India and their ideas : iv v^ry useful life tliat waa a ciwlil to himself and of great 
advantage to the nation. .And it may lie added that the value of hi» work t:anniit 
but be a solace to his widows and the sons lie baa left behind Iiini. 

Crooke married in 18H4 -Alice, the youngetH daughter of IJeut.-Col. George 
Ghrr, of the 2nd Msulnw Native Infantry, and hml five sons. The eldest died 
« child. The third non, Captain E- H. Crooke, a scholar of Brasenoae, O^tford, 
was killed in Frunco in ltH6; and his fourth son. IJeutejiant H. N. Crooke, R.E., 
was also killrtl in Fratiee in the same year. His second and fifth sons survive huu. 
The former, Mr. R. H. Crooke. a scholar uf Emmanuel College, Cambridge, has 
been In the Home Civil Service since IU12 (Ministry of Health), and the latter, 
Mr. R. L. Crooke, is still at Cheltenham College, when' his three brolliefB were also 
brought up, their father having spent all his retireinent at Charlton 
Cheltenham TEJlPLfc. 


Mediterranean; Archieology. Cassou. 

A Pottery Oecorattve Oealcn <t»e M*llela.tt Period. rfy G 

S. Casson, if.A. 

There has been 80 little systematic publication of Greek fjottc-ry of the 
Geometric period that the attribution of specialised Geometric ricsign tysxa) 
to definite cultural areas is difficult and baaaTdous. Local stylistiq vanaticna 
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are perceptible, but tlic origin cf isonu* of llie pripcipal and most frequently leciirront 
decorative deoign^ ia, for the most part., obscure. Certain efonienta of decoration 
jpo back to Mycenaean times, but they arc few and unimjiortant, and it ia remarkable 
tl»at of all the ]K»pubr desdgn types of the Myceuafan potters which might well 
III* VC ix’rshited, only a very few', such as the styliacd lily-bloasom, hare survived 
into till' Geometric |>eri<xi. 

Perhaps one of the most frequent and, as far as stratigraphic evidence has 
been able t<> iwtablish them, the iwliMt* Ceometric decorations are the compasa- 
«hawn concentric t?irclc and wmcentric seiuj-cixcle. llie former thrives most in 
Cvprus, the bltw in Maeetbnia, Thessaly, Bmotia, C*rete and the Cyclades, 
ft is found, liowever, without being the prevalent tj-pe, on most other Cmnictric 
sites. 

iTie concentric scmt-cirtle is, perhaps, the most effective of all geometric 
designs for use on small vessels. Skgpkoi, and all forms of goblet, can be conren' 
iently decorated with one or two aeitii-circJea for each aide. They are both 
expeditious and effective, A good instauce comes from Macedonia., from n cemcteiy 
of the Iron Age which 1 excavated in 192! and 1923.t Larger and later vessels 
with the same design are the moat popular tj-pc of Geometric ware met with in 
Macedonia—iit fact iJie concentric circle and scmi-ciicle form ahuoat the only 
r^pertoirr of the northern (h'f.metric artist, Thremily also sJiowh an almost exclusjye 
preference for these designs in Geometric timea.J: 

Unfortunately we have no criterion for a relative chronology of Geometric 
vase* »D decorated. It is imjjosftiblc to say whether the Oretaii and southern 

examples of this pattern are earlier or 
later in date than the northern. We 
are driven to search for the origin of 
the design in lands adjoining thoec 
where it seems to have Bourish^ moat. 
In this context it is remarkable that 
the concentric semi'circlo is found aa a 
design for small goblets and bowls in 
tbe earUcat phases of the Halktatt 
culture. The bowl shown in Fig. 1 
conies from a set tlement of the sO'Calied 
** HaUstatt A ” period «t Gdsing OD thf^ 
Danube near \VftgraciL§ It b, Jike all 
Ral Urtat t ware, kand-niade. The decor¬ 
ation in engraved. Tlic Cfffcct and the 
art uftic conception is precisely that 
Macedonian painted H'uj>ko$ 

^ aohtajy instance. From a large site at ritatxendorf (between 

bt. POlten and krenirt). also on the Danube and of the (irat HaUstatt period 
come* A whole aeries of smaU cui»,| all of winch form the closttrt poesible parallei 



Kio. i.^v^ke- mox aa^ll^a. 




I liavo not yt!t publisbEid llii: grave i 


I PI IV w ft V Ch™iwl,^o d*r G»m,iri«h«o atile in tirirehonkud," 

LS«il Lo..«mtnc cwciM at S(^ o«ur imiuartiawly 

t Kimt ropprt publiHlimJ in BJf.A., XXIV. p. I, fl. 
which thia vaM Was found, ainw it wrh opcnHl in lfl*«, 

I vvaoc Uitl Tlv^f^on. *' t^hiMloric ThB«»Jy.” p. 311 . flg, U6. and p. 213. fig. Ufl. 

I I have tci lliank JJr. l,»nhnrtl Fmna of lbs FWhiatoriaclaS InatUot. Vknna, fa^i 
photcif^ph and for l^rmuHion le zvnroducw jt. The vvanol ia in rlmi. * ^T“ 

r” Mpnghin for penniiiiBn lo pu 1 >|i.Ti U. o t 
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the ware. Theeo ^■^esssela art? neitker cNctraiiiuriaL not rtin?p but clearly 

a common type in the earliest pcrind of HEiJlstatt culture, Kig. 4 shuvi^ 
another example* found near ^k»^lme^Cln-aln'fJclthg<4iirge Ln l^ower Austria ^ and 
now in the eollection of A. .Serasiiu at Orth-an-der-lkmau. It ix^rsit^bs uhso to a 
later pcHod. Ktune fine examples of larger bowls of a Inter phase of Hallstatt 
enlturep decoratctl with two grou|3s 










of concentric wemi‘circles on the sides 
and Sinai] concentric circles In the 
fields conm frcmi near the Roman 
town of Carnunturnf on the Uan- 
ubcT near tke itiodem PctronelJ. 
I'hcy are now m the C'ajnontum 
^liiseum at I>eutsch-Alt4?nbtirg. 

Thct^niedcsigt] is founds againp 
in the wares painted with graphite 
|uiint of the second Halbtatt pf^riitd 
{" HaJlstatt B but by the last 
ilalktatt i)eriwl it is no longer in ii»e„ 

But HaUstatt A is not 
nfi^cssilrily the earliest date at 
which these designs appear^ They 
itiay have come to the potters 
cd that pcriwl from the earliest 
citlture of the coooer 
ur* Copper 
a way which 
times. The valley^ 


Flo. —VxBS FNO» ndaiBfc 


salt miners of the fiialxkamjnergut. The late Xeolithic 
the Mondaeo and the Altcr8«» use the concentric circle in 
doubt as to the local popularity of these de^lgiis in earh^ 
the Saltbcrg inuat have been well populated from the 
end of the Neolithic periiKf. when the %^alue of the local copper minca first became 
evident. The northern elements in the ixdtefj' of tho Kalzbei^ lakes is clear^ and 
tlicre seemri no hUtUB or hri'ak cither in race or continuity of habitation between 

theae earlier peoples and those 
of the Hallstatt jieriml, at least 
In ita earliest phase. The esnt- 
centric circle flCcomj>anle& them 
almost to the end+ and guew 
out of use ftlunit the seventh 
<^ntury b.c. Hdrnes lias nlready 
liointed out the reiiiarkabk 
parallels bt'tweeu the fU-sigiisol 
the Mondsee pottery and those 
on (Ij'priote vases of the 
Age, j and l>ctw'ccn the warea of 
Laibach and Myceiieean w^rcs 
—in short, between the Danube 
area and the *'Egean ~ before 
the Iron Age. Some of these 
comparisons^ ]x*rha]>i$. may be fortuitous and many unconvinciiig, but thcrt* is 
clearly a northern element in Alycenauin and Cypriote ded^ of tho lute Bronze Age. 
In the Iron Age the connection betwi^m Aegean and Danube is direct tmd clear. 
Tile Macedonian plainlands at the head of the Tliennaic Gulf, the niituraJ purl of 


Fio 3 .—Paistko vahe raoM uicej^o^ia 


* I nm indented to Dt* Ttanz. for Ihis phctogmp]^ 

t Ffihrpr durch Corntimurn,^^ by Kubitfichok End Fnnkhmer* lP2i, p. 37, fig. 17. 
t Lea pnmik^ C^rKuiiquH en Kurdpo (Mcoacot pp- 
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Ontml Eurt>i>e, atoo<| at one end of the great Vardw funne!. Across the*? plalnlanda 
are spread! jiumcrwis Iron Ajje aitCH* in which iaa HallsHitt culture which has come 
into touch wilfi other elements and has entered on area where the art of potterv- 
mufeing has hod a long and distinguished past. Finer ware* replace the crude 
HallstAtt vessels of the Danube. But the sanje designs and elements of the same 
«hai»a survive. Side by side are found thn traditions of the Bronze and [jcrhnps of 

earlier days in the jEgean ajea.t Pottery sJiapw 
of Anatolia also ap^s^ar in the midst of tills curious 
meriloy of influences. The gradual separation and 
dificernment of the various strata of influence that 
existed in Macedonia in the first quarter of the last 
ihitlenium B.o. is a problem that yet aa'ajts solution. 

The chmnoingy of tile dcvelopmcmt of this 
ooncentrio circle and seini-eircte design on pottery is 
clear. " Hallatatt A" period is fix«l between I lOO and 
liOO B.CI. The earliest date for tlie Geometric wares of 
Fio. 4.—rsosi HnHKKiusrtf, Greece jirojwr which are decorated with concentric 
, eirefes or semi-cLreles cannot be earlier than 1 lOd B.c., 

and « more liJ«.|y to be about lOOO-WW.t Jixamjdes from Sparta himJlv nrec«le 
ii,c. an may be rather later, itreotian, Attic, and Thn*jAlinii examples cannot 
le ploeal much earlier. The .■Egean can produce no example of the design on a 
v^I the Iron Age of an earlier date than the GSaing, Sommerein. and 
..tataendorf cups, It is m tho North, then~in the Dtimibe region—that the 
ongin of this persistent desigti must be sought, B. (HASSON 



REVIEWS, 

Africa, Central: Lln^aticB. Sanderson. 

A loo Grammar. By iferedith Sanderson, M.R.C.B.j F.B.G.S., F.I 1 .. 4 .I , ^ 

Nyaaaland Medical Service. London {S.P.tMv,) ; l»:i:L Fo ill 71 v ai’ / 

Ids. fki. net. 1 ■ ' 1 A . .. 

lire \no language—a beautifuL mehKiious, and from a jdiilologlcal point of 
vu-w. extremely interesting one^has hitherto roceivixl inaufficient attention. 
Though It was, ^ years ago. spoken by many people in the neighixiurhood of 
Blantyre, the native Chiiiyiinju is now the pix^dominant apeceh, and is the only eme 
considered iiweasary for Cbiveniment officials in Xyasaland But the riorth-eaat 
eomcr of the Protectorate, aixmt Mount Maugoebe, is largely, if nut cxclu,.rively 
inhabited by Vaos; the real centre of the tribe lying beyond the houder. in Portu- 
gucM territoty'. This centre. Dr. Snnderson informs mt. is “ the hill Yao. near 
" Likopolwe/' but they extend all down the Lujentlu valley into Tanganyika 
Territory , where the ITniversitire' Mission (in established a station among them 
ftt Mamni. ^ 

Dr. fiandersoii says : ' llic Vao language has aflinities with come of the neigh- 

** bvmnng t<ingues. more particularly witli those of the north and east—Chingonde 
' fNkonde. Konde), Ghi.Klriga and Chi-Makua ” 'ITiere may be some ohjecti^ to 
including Makua in this list, as its very striking ]>honetic peculiarities (moat nearly 
paralleled m the Suto Chwana group) ftmstitutca sharp durtinctiou, Xgindo would 
more fittingly \v placed in Ihie connection, and Makonde. north of the Rnvuma 
is remnrkahLe as being in some lespecta a connecting link between Yio and Makua' 


• <?. g. F«tdi (cn ChitravoJ, Vf»ni4 Mid tlie HaJincrnou 

diAU^hittfa. ill V*ntar valley Alid CrtliBr 
t aW M.S A,, XXlV, p. SN. 

I \icfp, fit.} djtrett thwfii nitliei- MHiaf. 


Cjlit!>k-jfh«|i^ tMeli and 
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Of pnJVioOH literature dealing with ihb Language, we have tiir tollectieiia nf Knipf 
and Ssteeie, and tJifl Hiiiidhofjk** of 1)t. Hctlierwick,wbk!h. excidlent as it is, in ehk-Hy 
naefiil for the Blantyre-Mlanje difithet. 

i>r. Srtjidereon has made a thonmgh phoiietie study of the bnguagr»^p and. 
though he has not (douhtim for good and suifieienl reaHomii) slh-ii liia way to adoptijig 
the alphabet of the Internatioiial Phonetic Association^ his intrtKitictiDn (in which 
Miss Ni^on Smith has coUaliorated) gives a very satisfactory anjih'siK of the soupcbi- 
The only rralJy acLentihc attempt hitherto made in this direction is that of l^>fi?«sor 
Meiiihof {Miittilttngcn iSminnrit fUr orirnfalijfchi Sprachen. BeHin, pp. 132- 
73) — an eitremely valuable study, though not made, like Dr, Sanderson in the 
Yao country itJrielf, but at Zanzibar and Jhir-es-Salaani^ with the help of several 
Yao infomiants. An interesting point to note bt the vexed qncstiaii of tLie Yao 
s smind. This had long provtd a ptizzlc — some earlier ohaerv'ern taking rtftige in 
the vague statement that it is intemit^iate betw'-een s and x. Dr, Hauderson describes 
it as difTering ” from the English s in toeing proclncefl further back ; the tip of the 
tongue is curled Ijack till it nearly touches the hanl pal ate/ ^ This Is in complete 
accordance with Meinhof, who ealla the sound '' eerebml ' (?) It ia never voicetL 
F and v do not ^K^eur in this language, and the sound hitherto written w is really 
the hilahjaj fricotive (>leinhof's r), for whieh Dr. Kandemon prt^fers the symhfil w. 
Dr^. Hetherwick has noticed this sound (jer HaitdlM.Mik,"' 1002, p. 4), but hajs not 
distingutHhi^^l it by any lUaeritieaJ tnark, 

So05e words, otherw'ifli' idciitk-al in form, an* distinguisHid by [p. 7) — 
A fact to which ^leinhof also calls attention. Tlie phonetic changes caused by the 
nasals — s formidable difiicuJty in Yao — are very fully and carefully treated. We 
have no space to discuss the grammatical ptiri. in detail, but have no hesitidion in 
saying that this little work is one which ucilher the pnictical student of language 
nor the philoh^gist can afford to overlook. A. WERNER. 


Peru: Archeeolog'y. Loeke* 

TAr Jnr/rul Quijm or Ptmi-ittn Kno( Itrrord. By Lehmrl Locke, Pj?. 80. |l 
jO Plates. (American Musfmm of Xatuml History^), lll^S, 0 

This is a book of unusual interest to stuclents of primitive inethcds uf writing 
and numeration, Ix^ing an exi>aiislon of the authors valuable papers in th^' .'fmrriraM 
Afor 1912+ in which he proml the existence" in the qidpuof a decimal 
syMcni of numerals depending on the Imal vojge. 

In the plates of the pre4»ent work a laigc numbt^r of imeient quipti arc shown, 
togt^ther with keys and detailed readings nf tw'o of thest\ and of tw'o niodem ^pecl- 
mens, in addition, exeerpU are given from the early Sjumbh writersH iMiriie of 
whieh have not hitherto Ivi^n tramslated into Cnglish, anrl a brief notice of Himilar 
reekonings in other cGuntries+ Among these^ one miest^s any urdcnmcio it* the 
Melanesian exaiuplcii mentioned by Codrington and othem, by which ^lays ikiv 
cnuntid up to dnc thousand for death feasts. 

Professor Lix]ke is, of coun^'^ only concemnl to elueidute the Peruvian quipu^ 
w‘hich lie ha<f <lone to a remarkable degree ; but a study of Jiii^ hook brings many 
interest mg questions into vk'w. Thus the modeni quipu differ from the ancient 
in tho Rotation, w^hich ia no longer pumly dependent on local value, but distinguishi^s 
the powers of 10 hy differenees of thickness in the eord, Tliis is a retrograilo 
step such OH might bt‘ expe^tcif from the extinction of the native culture and the 
ciiaappeamurc of the ruling class w'ho aficiently had i^harge of these records. Even 
the modem quijjii are superior to such contrivances m most parts of the world in 
that they have a means of expressing higher units. The usual form of string 
record found cLcwhcrC' only rceortls simple units^ no matter how large a number 
may be counted, as, for instancis the Melant'iiianji made a knot for each day, and 
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the Torres Isjafuloni tkd a slick m a stritij^ for each of their This 

hist example is iatcresting in another becaxise the numbers recoided on the 
strings grealiy excet^letl the highest numbers which could be e.^pressed by their 
language, just as with our own notatioTi we can ejcpiresfl numbers bevond the resell 
of nur language. 

TTie principle of nu me ration h 3 " local value haj^ been dtm:ribe<l as one of the 
greatest mathemailcsl atlvanceu ever made, and it seems to have only been 
invented onct^ in the Old World. That bring so^ it is remarkable that it should 
have bfjen used in the New World the ^layn, who had attained the complete 
s|ipUeation of the prlneLple by having a sign for Eem, and that it sbouJd have been 
nearly perfected also by' the Inca, who left a blank space on the qnipu Instead of 
A aero. It is improbable that so gre^at ■ftii advance was twice reaebiHl independently, 
luwi its nttainnient In isctmia to eondrai the view of Mr. P, x\, Meang that in 
early^ pre-lncarisl times there w^aa some cultunil inflncnco there from Central 
America, The fact of the May's notation being vigr^lmal. and the Inea deeimsh 
is no objection to this. As KIvers has well shown, one culture fnay influence another 
dynamically by suggesting an kiea although the iv^sult msv be quite different from 
the original. RfCHART> G. E. LONG. 

B ritalTi: Arcliseology. Colling wood. 

Roman Jirihtin. By It. G- C^liLngW'ood, E.S,A- The WorM'^s Manuals. Q 
Oxford University 1923. Pp. 104. Fifty iJlustmtions and one map, St 

Price, 2#. M net. 

This charming Utile t^ssay gives an admirable outline of the history of Britain 
during the Roman occupation and an account of the state of the country at that 
time. It is not intended to be a deseription of all the Roman remains in the 
country', but it gives the latent view^ of that band of workers who are following 
zn HaverfieldV footstepe^ and ao remove?i many current misconceptions. H, P, 

PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Proceedings of Soeietlos. Pau-Paeifle Science Con^esa. 

Anthropolosr At th* Second Science Oonereee, |A 

AuKtroJiiL, 1923. By A, €\ Maddon, F.A.AV fU 

The second meeting of the Pan^Pacific Science Congress w as held in Melbourne 
from August 13 to 22 and in Sydney from August 23 to September 3 , the firet meeting 
was at Honolulu in August, 1920. The sectional delegatee from EngUad wore 
Dr. HAunqN and Mk. W* J, Perry. Dk. Haddon was appointed Chairman of 
the Section o! Anthropology and Ethnology at both ineetingH; AIr. E. L. Pjesse 
acted as Secretary' at Melbourne, rind PaoFESiii^R John I. Hunter and Da. S. A. 
SMmi at Sydney. It was particularly unfortnriate that no American anthro- 
pologisti! were able to attend and report on their recent invt^tigatieris in 

Polynesia. 

The main featurew of the Section at Melbourne were di^u^uu^ on Unguis^c 
probU-iiwof P^acific, the organisatLoii of rcflcareh, and tho df?eJwit* of iKjpuIatlon 
in tho Pacific- Db, a. Lode^-fcex read ft paper on linguistic problems and 

Da, D. iUcDOSALD on the Polyrtctiiftn word for God, Atun. Dk. van H. 

[.ABBEHTf tjf guTiB the preJiminai^- rcstilto of a nscatch into the original relntioiiBhip 
heU'cen the dapancoe and Polynesian languages, in which he demonatrated that 
la the earliest fwm of the Japanese language there wore numeroiia dose aliiliations 
wi^ the Aufltronesian family of languages, which have been ovoriaid by a later 
A«atic language. Ho also showed that comparisons between various recent 
Occ^c langungcs and thcee of Indonesia and of mainlanfl Asia are apt to be 
mjaleading. ainee changes have taken place in course of time ajid cornfariwii is 
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valid only betwei'n. tJie oldeat futnii of the words, PpjOFKiSSOR Sm T. V\', Eixa is worth 
David product ^vidcnco to ahow tliat eert<A.m stones implemcntfl were content |>orwy 
with the kat glacial age of TaHmania^ which wiui thoii united to AiistraliiV. 
CAPTAT?i G* H. PitT‘River 8 rvfld an olabomto paper on variations in boil ratiOH 
in relation to racial decline^ the main result of which was to show that more 
exhaustive and precise information and an improvcel method of registering vital 
atatktics were required before the catiBes of the decline in native populations 
could bo establiBhcih this Ixniog a very complex probluni ^ ho adduced evidence 
which fluggostod that a pieiHinder&nce of moles over females vm on indication 
of a declining iw>pulation. At a joint meeting with the Section of Hygiene, 
Judge J. B. P. ^Lurbav read a paper on the impulation problem in Papua^ 
1>B. P. H, Buck on decline of population among the Maoris, E, L> Pikssb 
on decline of population in the Torritory of Xew Guinea, and Dr. (I'jlente on 
depopulation of Papua; and the follow^ing resolution was passed : ” That the 

“ scientific problem of the Pacific which stands first in order of urg)cncy is the 
preservation of the health and life of the native races by the application of 
"" the principles of the sciences of preventive medicine and anthropology ," 
A disciijsaion took place on the organization of research among the natives of 
Australia and the islands of the Pacific, at which were read bUggestions made 
by ^\t Janies G. Frazer, !>. A C. IfaddotiH Dr. B, Malinowski, Mr. W. J, Perryt 
pTofea^jr C, G. Sehgman and Professor C, Elliot iSmith, Sir Baldwin Spencer, 
Mr. H. D. Skinner, Dr. F. H. Buck, Profe-asor H, E. Gregory, Judge .J, H. P. Murray, 
Captain C, H. Pitt-HiverB, Sir James Bamlt, Mr. .1 >1 GuUberg, and others joki^ 
in the discussion. A committee was appointed to clraw' up a scheme for the 
organisation of research. The Committee agreed that the moat urgent need was 
that provision be made in one or more of the Australian Universities for the 
teaching of Anthro[)olog>' and the dirt^rtion. of researeh (Rcsckitlon A-)* The 
need for and the objects of researeh in Gccania and Aiistralia were mdicated in 
another report < Resolution B.J; tliJa was deemed dcairable since the attention of 
the anthropolfjgists at the Honolulu meeting of the Gongfess was Largely confined 
to Polynesia. Db. Buck infonned the Section that the Parliamentaiy Hepresen- 
tatives' of the Maori race hsul founded an Ethnokigical Research Fund, and ho 
w'OS asked to train^rnit a Resolution (C. 11) of congTatidation to his Maori colleagues. 
A morning was devoted to lantern denioniStTationsi hy Dr. Buck and Captajs Pitt- 
Rivers and an exhibition of specimens by Dr, Ivens ojul 51r. Skinner, and an 
afternoon to an inspection of I ho ctbnoksgLcal coUeclhms In the Museum under 
the guidance of Sir Baldwin Spenoer, 

At the Sydney .Meeting tw'o days were devoted to Auslrslimi Anthropology 
and two to the problems of Oceania. The physical characters of the Auistrailan 
aborigines were ably demonstrated by Pn.ift^snr rJohn 1, Hunter and Dr. A. N. 
Burkitt. Da. A. H. Tebbutt gave an interesting paper on blood rclittionsbip. 
Mu- Perrv dbicussed the cultural history of Australia. Mr. A. S. Kksvon 
discoursed on the classification of Australian stone implements; some i^f those 
fixim the eonth re«emble Tasmanian tyjKa, btit there is no evidence that these 
arc older than uthcr types; no chronological sequence of Analralian stone 
Implements has yet br^n eslablkhetl. Mr Knwtrigkt described impierncnls 
from a ^laitlonrf shaft. The relations of the MeJanewian, Polynesian and tndonesiaji 
cultures led to an Intcrest.mg dcliate in which PRorEi?^m J- .MACHiiu^AiV Brc}w^n^ 
Mr, H. D. ifiKXNNER, Mr, Pbruy, Dr. Bcuk and others took part.^ Mr. PebbV 
(as also in jtlclhimme) gave a lucid account of the conelusionfl to which he hau 
arrived couoeriLiilg the origin and spread of the “ Archaic CivLUmtion, The 
Section visited the Australian Mnseuin one morning under the guidance of 
Dr. C. Anderson and Sir. \V. E, Thorpe, and on another occ^nn Dr. Buck 
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eKhibited at the ^^uieuca Rome mcmt Later^tiii^ lantfim Riidea and cmiBniatcigraph 
tilma illustrating tbe techolque qI Maori baskctwork und mat^ making, 

T\\f? final meeting c<Hiai3t«i of a joint diaeuMioti w-ith the Section of Geography, 
in which l^oressoR T, CiurFiiTH TAtijor explained hia views (us published in 
The Oeoffmphwit Revieu^^ New^ York, XL. Ifi^L p, 54) on zoning and the geo¬ 
graphic principles governing early migration, " eorridors,” shatter^belt^j," etc* 
Dr. HAi>i>ON gave a blnckbonnl demonstration of kin vievm concerning the early 
distribution and migrationa iif peoples, more particularly of the Indo-FadJie area, 
which difFcrcd fundamentally from that proposed hy Gridith Taylor, though 
resembling it in some porticnlars. Xotieeable features of the Sydney Meeting 
wxTe that most of the mornings were devoted to the dlacussion of matteiu and 
problems of general interest pertaining to the Pacihe area, in which invito! 
representatives of the various sections took part ^ and meetings in w^hich two or more 
sections met to discuss matters of ct>innion interest. Public eveiung lectures on 
onthropologu^al tfubjeclfl were given by Dr, Klt,sworth Huxn^ccroN : " The 

desert peoples of Central Aisia iShifessoe J. Macsullas Browr ; “The 
mjTrteTy^ of Easter Island Dr, P. M. Bu€E r '* The romance of Maori life 
*' and cultureand Dr. A. C Haddos : “The migratlDU of peoples in the 
“ *South-western Pacific/’ 

Oj>portunity was given on the nimor ride from Cobar to Broken Hillp 
N.S.W.* to visit old native camp «ito near Wilcannia, w^here numerous stone 
implements were picked up, and on ORCurshms from Broken Hill stone artifacts 
were collected in various places. The e^poeial Interest of these impkinents is 
that they represent the rough domestic toohi that were nsixl and left where they 
wTre. us was the case in analogous Euri>peafj sites, and comequently are di Cerent 
from the stone axe-heads and other implements which mamly represent Atirtraliau 
iechuology' in European museuttii. 

The follow ing resDlutions w'cre paa^ by the Cbngress 
A. For FeesejiTatiom to the CosdONW^tTH Goyernmest : 

(»} Tsacjung or ANTiiEoeouocav, 

Tho pmcr^'Atifm, prosTHs* a»il weHurp cf the^ iiBtive ^puJution qf OccAiiiBp which u n 
»-harg« imtbr like term* the Quuidatea ^iranled the CDminqnwftillb oi Aiutmlm end thm 
thinunien of New' ZewlHrid. can \» rAmed out by a policy biuied on Ow iiivetatigaiion of 
iiwtKvqeoEiditmiia, euiatonu. irrligion. wild thfr like, which !■ a atiuly not merely of AowJcmii? 

mt^T^ end jutportence. but poLat« the way to a eympaitkctic znothqcj of with mud 

luch pcophn. Tl» ^Jiomic ilcee^opriieut of tlktHO count riea dcpcndu oiulrcly tipqo 
the mdopilou qf eu iateatigwil uahvii^ labour policy of recfuitilig, treatmeot^ protection, e&d eU 
forth, which omii be biiiL up euly on m wide nful flyrtipatlietic knuwledg^ bf iutivc lif* and thought; 
ihii kimwledge can best be ^mLniKl by inlemiiv-e inv»ti^mliotie by irmined Mtudeule, Hid 
Excellency Judge J. H. P. ^furemy luu repcat4sdly dmwn mitautiou to the» ninttcre nitd [joe 
given oflect lu hb qpiuiqn by mppoiutins apecinl offleera in P*pUn lor thi* purpoee. There |n 
evtii gremter ivwl of iudi mctbiii in the nuimlmbid Teirllor>- of New Oiunee, in muiiv of tlio bOArKia 
i>f wych. according to the moet recent report pubbehed by the Commonwomlth aqvmfnnii^nt 
the uativm luw mfAdly dying out 4 

The Cengnwfl, tiMiefore^ urges tbal pmvijiiqn be ituwIb for the tooohing of AnthfOpoleoy in 
the Univenatw of Aurtrahm. 

The dutkw of the- iudtruclor should be ; — 

I. A, Tp t«eh Anlhrofiology (p) La rq^ortiinatkin with ijcciRnpliiumL histortoml, 
iKyoholoRicBi. mtimomktrnl azkd other depart kkiekilfl j {h} lu a. treiniftg for 
t^vnkfUineflt effiekaUi. im^ioiumee nnd othere who will l*e bnuight ififco 
jmofbml conlAci with netivep^ fc) ms u tmining for investigators in itw fi&UI 
wlw mey or mmy not i» attached lo soti^ Iml Oevemmeiit. 

Br Eiunself to undercmke and direct fifrkl rwwmrcli. 

2 The ttipende SIlmcbod to -uch putm be o| iJie same wnOimt me tW of 

mrirnlogoua poaitions Lu other do|imrtmeutii. 

5, Travelling aUowmucw miUiL be provided for work in tlw fiebi 

4. Uwile wotilii hmve to be mndo for the equipukCUt mud uminfieuantw of a labomtoTv 
■nil depmrttnciktAl librnry^ ^ 
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(ft) Stuuv qj AuJTTiMjiAx Aaoaiotstfl. 

Irii vijew qE thfii gjuAt and peculuif intiGifML of the Aiu^rBlijtii m it»pn»0likt>in^ 43ll<> 

nf thD bwKMt iypffii I&ulture ai'iMlilblt' fyr ntudyt ^ rapid and inaxdtabl^ dimiiiation jd iheit 
tiitmlXfiriS, and dE thje IcHa oE thoir primitive boUoEi abd nwlcrihf uriicii bJid«r tlia qE a 

bibber cultut!?, th& C;ofi^:rf9!iA urgoa that fftopa should be Catwn, mtlicut d^bty, U> 

i>rganUfl the tludy of thcioo triba ihul am* uh yot, iminlltienead by contact with 

riviliABliuil. 

(e) CJixifiiiATOOiiAiMi BR<:o&r>« or thic Inpi-strib^ or thk AvirTuu^M,i€ Auoiuui^aa, 

That clw CVmjnyilwaoilh Uov^frmkpnl b« anbad tn tmka sUspe tq obtain completo oinomatO^ 
jcrutph racordd of tho varioiu iiuluHtriotf and arta uE the AuaiirA-Nfilk Abori|{inoa uii riLmdar lineu 
1 q lIid ilimirabl^ work bein^ oarriod on by t ha iJominicm GoV^mnieni dE New kaiul. 

B. For Puflication ts the Ekports of the Second Pan-Factfic .Schenok 

CONGRESS ^ 

AsmrRorffcLOOY* 

1. +Vet4 /qr in duA/mfin and Ocean in. 

Kaooj^niAin^ the nccOiBiiy for the iinjinxIiAl^ prw«H;'ulioJi of anthropolo^eal rcaoaroh m 
Au-^tTalia and 0f^e4nln^ fkua CocEoranoo ooJIfl I bo attoiiTion of <joVi9rtlntnil4^ UiiU’oniIt jw, pulttmik 
oE fwiaaroh, and nMcair}! Eoulidationa and hiiportonl noocT for thia invcatigntiob. 

Tlua tft^y U tiDgontSy noodod Eor tho loLlowing iomoxui 

{i) Tho- liudoubied di«a|i|iOAja.i]4m of Uko native population in many amui, which 
not aidy oozioualy aftocto tlie Libour prubloin, but ihVoH'OR the lom oE niiqat valiuiblo 
BoiontiEio materialT and, in tbo tamtorioa bold undor >landalo, ia itaolf iJio moat iwrkn» 
obdtaolfl to tlio dqty accepted by ilm Mmitlaiory Fowe-m of promoting tho rtiatoriaJ imd 
moltll Well-being ajvf social progrsaa oE the inliabilanta. 

(ii) The practical importance of tlw eibnoloigical JHtudy pE nativo raco4 haa boon 
recogliiaefl by Hia £a:celleiL£!y Judge J, H. P. Muiray by I bo appoirLlniolit of two olbivtic 
in Capua oapOcEally for tliia puirfK>pn, iisi?eriencf lia« ahown tho economic vuluo of placini; 
Lbn conirol of labour in the handu of a man who haa a ayin|Hithc?tic knowk^dgo of mitivo 
conditloiia and thought in eLminotilig duuplIXOa aii'tl indiicing a conlontcd frankp of mind 
in lllp workers, Export adkdeo on nmlivo matlcnti Iiua proVnl oE inewtimabte value tn 
Opv'omnienta, fur inatonco, in New Zmlimd atid in Africa. 

it ia, Ihomfore^ urged tliat UqvonutuBnta responaibto for the welfnm uf OceutliC |kOopJesallPulil 
ttiT-ognUa that Othnology baa a proelical VaJuo ill ildmilUalraliuiL and ia of dcfinile Bconofiijc 
inipoitanco* and thnt they sbotdd procMd w^ithpui unavouiablo delny to take Hiieh mefw na ait' 
nectwftry ^^r thoae purpofloft. 

SL. FaciiUUs f&r /narmcfida pttd ifrafftrxA in dnlAropo^ry. 

Tlius Cpqgrest etidoPsav the rpniarka and rvcoirLTncndal ions oE llio- previous OorigTOSS 011 tfiPMf 
inaiiteiv, 

Objists q/ Research. 

(i) Tlio study of mviaL iniictuto ii of great unfKirtajica from a nociotofficul point uf view, 
but it ii Rml nta‘ft«rtry tliflt tho phyairal anthropology- and ptiy^liokl^i>‘ of tile eomponaBt mce* 
fehould bo adociuBloty invcBtignted. Ah o^reemv^t oa to pmeodun and standanjiaod nucthocbii 
aliould }x odoptod without delay as, wiihont thcocp oomperiBOiui of rofiulta hy vaitoutf workrnii 
are imppcoible. 

(u) Tim intofiaive St udy of limits amaa. compniing all branclkCa of Otit |iftij>o|pg>, including 
liiigxiistics. 

(iu) The coFDotion* iranilation. and publicatiian of infomuition olrotuly Oil record. 

{iv) OriO object of thciw and aimilar in<|iimea is to elucidate Uitp hiatory pE Oceania, which 
can im accomplkhcd by a com^iaraln'e study of tradltionai loro^ Longuagoa, beliofa and praclicpap 
luid pb3i'siic!td oiiaractera. 

{vj It 'a oaiiHiiial that aEitliro|iolpgkta aliculd seek the co-opcmiion of geologiatai botojiMta 
Allli neologisla, oilice tl^ aoliiiion aE the problsiaa oE dialribul ioli of men ia larji^y dependoht 
upon thair aid 

(vi) Tbo dtlkhegrapluo turvsy of Omanui ia faced W'itb the problehU o-f ifotemiming wliicb 
porta oE tba region deserve priuriiy of treat mentv 

For hialotioal teaeosj Uie area tbat £bat neieda otudy ia MicrohMlm oinoo the culture lUul 
ruina of ihia group are of ouch a nOttlrO thal> odciqualoly dealt wilh, they oliOuld ftiniia^k tbp 
due U> tiiucJi that ia obocurs in Oceanic mj'thologj-p folk-lore, and culture generally. \Miilc 
MtcroaeaiB ip oji area qf autataudiug importance^ Otlier parti of Oceania ahmiJd Eecoive early 
attention, among them being Southoni »alana«in, including New Caladania. New Ouiem; 
Talntl and ncighbouFfLopd* afpeeiaHy Rointea: and Manure oE Satnoa-^ 
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4. Artms of iCemfth, 

TTk» Cclli^ttwi idi genomkiy Bgrrai that it \& deairable for practical puqHwwi that the inveiti- 
gation of vadoiiJi araaa in Ooeniii# should he UlidettaJiiwa na a whole by iMinile bodkn. 

rp^Ei mny bo divided into four mata droaA—{i) AmatTalia^ (U]i New iJuilied and 
Melanaaia^ (iii) PohTK*iA, (iv) Miorotifitiin. 

It ia aiigii^Baud— (i) That AuAtralmu ethnology.' be lllfr eapednl coaoem o( AuslrAlid. {ii) Tliat 
AiMirajia sbould mom p4UticiLlnrly invefltifate Pnpim^ the Maa^lated Territory of Kow Guinea^ 
niKl Molanoaia; but Britain and Prance gfiould diKiat in Lhia work. Ilii) That ll» invotatigat ion 
qf the Maoris W Idie eapeeial provinna of Now Zenland. Hie feat of Folyneeui may he tegarded 
ua pna-ofniiiEntly the held for Ainerictau fe^seancbi, Wiib the coropgrAlion of Franco and Nfw 
^f^ahuid. (iv) Tliat tli* atudy of Microneabi be the partkoJnr province of Jepatt and America, 

Although IndoneHia is not technically a part of the Paci^c it Yiajs aucli close biutoiicaJ and 
cultural ftfnnitL^ with Oceania that a thorougli inveaiigation of this awa ia iodiApenaabte far 
a oompioheneive know lodge of OeonnLc problcnui. \S7i|3e ToeqgiUHLqg what h*a been .dune by the 
Netherlauila Indica (jovermnent, the Oongretw ]iO{>eti that thu Govemnwcit may see ita wny to 
co-operale in the propoised gexKMal achome. 

C. To BE sfiKT to tHB Federal UovERNSBRt, xhe Usitersities of Adstraua 
A^D New Zealand, and to HonOX.ulu. 

ParsTiso or the LLVuuignc STL-Duta or Mb, S. K. Hav, 

I- The Congress hepea that ineane can he foimd for ecaaring tJio publicatiqn of the ziiudieM 
of ifr. Sydney Hay on Diunic languagee- 

iL The folloiA'ing refuiluLioil wa* paesrd by the Section of Antliropology to be farwurtled U> 
the Parliaineatary HepmeOtalivca of the Maori Ftftoe 

That tiw momhera of i}w Anlhropologtcnl and Ethnological Section of the Pttll-Pncific 
Science n?ccive with plcsaiuo the greetingB of their Jlaori eoHeagues and oxpn^^ 

thcLr appreciation of the practical atepa taken by ihu Pnrliamcntajy Heprcwntativ^ii. 
of the Maori Baco Ln founding a Maori EtlmolbgiDnl Reaearch Fund- They cDn%oy to tin* 
Rffpreaentativea nnt\ the Mnori people tliey rtprorwnt their greetings and faurt wishea fur 
suppchrt arid Hucccaa in t\w work lliey ha^-e Iwgun. They are gmtihed that otio of tht? 
objocu of tlm t/ongresd id receiving »ueli mbgnifkent mpphort from otwof the native mcea 
of tfje Fucifk', 


CORRESPON DENGE . 

TttOlIlSlS 

Tq Ihf^ Editor of ^Lin. 

Sierra Lflone Heads. jj 

Sm—Thp bcndii d«4eriW by Mr. Addlflon IMan, 1923, 109) arft foond 11 

in the Koruixko country aLmj. I aaw one qn tlie roadside near Yam way a^ but was 
on the march and unable to ascertain any details; I hod not even n plate^ so that 
it reiuaine<l unphotogniphed. As far as my recollection goes It resembled thnse 
ngurwi in general aspect and pose of the head; I think the figiire aeeiiLS to be 
represented with cloaed eyes, but this may be only ap|>ai\>ut and due to the 
difHenIty of representing the eyebdH, 

Yours faltbfuUv, 

X. W, THOMAaS. 


Tltomas. 
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Rell^on. 

Tc the. Eiitw of JIan. 

8«cHflee Dy Hurllnif rrom the Reof. 

other pATuilelR to the ctuitotu' dealt with by Mr, Hutton 
{ilAN, 1923, 110). Kr>lx'rtiion Smith hoa cited some, but I have not the referunoe 
at hand, A cat or goat wae aimilarly dealt with at Bcveral placctt in Europe 
de r«ftetew»c Belgique, p, 53; Zla. fUr deutedte Jlyttudogie, 
[I- 93; Sommer oue mriVt^ea, p. 179; J/i«. dej Normhmiechm 

E^eur*,<»,j,.Clube, XXIIJ., 108, Yours faithfully, 

___ N. W. THOMAS. 

Evas Ajn> Srorrawnoiiis, W.. Hi, Frintwt, Eut HudJng Stnet, Leadan, E.C.4. 
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Africa. West: Memllurgry. 


Torday* 


fiote on certain l^ifurlnoB o-T Forced Iron forfnerjy rtfode by the 

Bushoneo oFttre Beli^idn Con£r<}. {iVifh Phie /f ) 

Tn the nicmogTftpb on tho Biishon(5<fc^ published in iht moies of Mr. T. A. 
Joyce and mysself in the Anndes du Music du Cfmgo, Tcrvueren, we refer ua 
pp, 25 Eind Bio to certain figtirines of forged iron, manufactured during the reign 
of the panrniQunt chief Alieie, who upparently ruled during the early decades of 
the sixteenth centurT,\ To quote from p. 2o of the ahove-uientioned work : " Oe 
chef ^tait nn cel^ibre lorgcron, et, t^ym son regne^ fari dc travadlcr le fer atteignit 
un trAs haiit degre do 
|jcrfectLon, Lefl ligures 
cn fer d'homnies et 
d'animaiix out ete 
/org«-s^ rlit-oo, quel- 
q n e a - u n c s a y a n t 
jusqu'ji IS polices de 
long. On n^i pu en 
trouver aiicunet les 
demiers spccimensj 
oiij euivant certftines 
traditions, les dix 
demicrSpOnt^tc donnea 
nil ufiLcier ^le l^Efat 
par le chef actucl.” 

On a recent visit 
kp Belginni I was 
fortunate enough to 
obtain confirmation of 
this interesting tradi¬ 
tion. 1 fi the Museum 
of the Eutchers' Mall 
in Antwerp 1 found the Pio, i, 

interesting figurines 

which are illustrated in PI. B and Pig 1. They reachwl the Museum with a 
coUectitm of objects from the Congo and are prijjably the — or two of thi^hgurcs 
referred to by the chief as given to u Belgian nfficcr. The style is immktAkeahly 
Bushongo^ the rc^emhlanee of the heatla to the cup represented in Fig* 289, c.. 
*'Us Bushongo/" p. m, is striking. I believe that in these Kp€?einieni} wo have 
two esamples of sixteenth century Buahongo ironwork, of which there remmns 
in their native country only the tradition. 

I have to thank Mr. Ckes lor the permission to have the spieimens photographed. 

E. TORBAY. 


Britain : Arcll8eolog^^ Moir. 

Mclii and the Ice A£'e- */. Ptid Moir. |j| 

Oil tJie plateau to the uait of lijswkh, and adjoining the Foxhall Road, 
is the Hite where, for many years, the A alky Brickfield (now abandoned) existed. 
The plateau at this particular &[m% reaches a height of about 140 feet O.B., and 
is cut into by a well-marked hollow'^ containing the brickearth which waa os[iloite<l 
for briekmakiiig. fn RW2. Miaa Xina Layard discovert^, in this lirickeMth, a 
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large number of [mlatolithic flint implements, tlie majority of which are referable to 
late St. Acheul times. Mias Layard has published an accoimt of her discoveries 
{Joum, Botj. Anikr. /nsf., Voi. XXXIII, 19C>3, and other jjapers), and, from the 
unabraded condition of most of the impiements found, it scents certain that an 
actual, undisturbed palaeolithic liting'Siirfiicc exists at the I'oxhaU Road site. In 


•5 


IP 14, Mr. Keginold Smith carried out 
cxcavatbnfl in the Valley Brickfield, and 
given ail account of the work in the 
Pt*mtdiftij» of iht Getdo^Ms' Assodati^m 
(Voi. XXXII, I0:il, Part I), Both Miss 
Ijij'urd a and Mr, Smith’s investigations 
vi'ort! confined to the implementtfuroua 
dcjKHsits occurring upon the western side 
of the hoUow, wliereas my reoearcUes took 
place ujKin the eaatem side. In fact, 
when i was conducting my examination, 
the oxcavfltions upon the western side 
of the hollow were already filled in and 
abandoned, though, as I have stated, a 
section was opened by Mr, Reginald Smith 
19I+, after ray \^ork in the brickyard 
»niip]oted. The exeavationa on the 
lem aide of the hollow were carried 
for the purpose of levelling the 
ground, and, for many months, I was 
nbk, day by day, to take nnt* ^ 
KCCtiouH exposed as the digging pLvwfwieo. 
TJie whole of the caxtem aide 
hollow in the biiekfictd was comp 
I* violently contorted, and obviously giaciai, 
e deposit averaging 8 to 12 feet in thieltn ea s’ 
■ PnofcMor Boswell has published a dc 
□ scription of this material in the brickfield 
I (Proc, (?eof, A«soc., Voi, XX V, ] 914, p. 136), 
I and classes it as of “ upper glacial age,’* 
I Professor Boswell’s drawing is here repro- 
i* dueed (Fig, .4) by kind permission, and 
^ it will, I think, at unce be recognised by 
^ anyone with a knowledge of such mattere 
i that the accumulation depictctl is an 
undoubted glacial dejioait. Further, Mr 
HeginaJd Smith, in his paper quoted above 
(p. fi), records the fact that J observed, 
in this dcjKisit, a large saiscn eiratic in 
size '1 feet 8 inches by 2 feet by ] foot. 
The importance and interest of this glacial 
material at the Foxhall Road site ivill be 
r^gnis^ a lien it is realised that, in and 
river-drift ” |iaheolithie flint impleincnts. 


under the deposit were found definite 
Those specimens I now' propose to describe 

‘'‘t a depth of o feet in the 

contort^ glacial deposit, and may periiape be regartieil as a somewhn* ^ 
metrical example of early St, Acheul workmanship 'llie specimen exWbits ks 
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flaked areaa. a oolouratioo made up of varying quimtities of grMiiish-brow'n. and 
blue* The ridges and outstajidii^ portiona of the implement are Bouiewhat ahrad^l, 
while niany of the flake-sCMS cany iniiujiierable weathered-out stri», most of which 
follow very erratic coursesi while some are more or less parallel to one another. 
Associated with these strbe are many “ centipede ” markings (fur an cxplanatitm 
of the origin of these, see Geologitsl J/ajfosi're, Vol. pp, ISf-U, Ajuil, 19^1), 



roxEuxi. aoAO, n^wicK, 


and a large number of incipient cones of percussion. In some cases it appears that 
the (?) iKTCUssive force has been so great as to giv’e riise to smalt pita in the surface 
of some o! the flake-scam. Thus it la clear that this specimen lias been aubieeted, 
in the post, to natural pressure, and to natural percussion of a very violent kind, yet 
it is quite obvious thut this treatment has not resulted in the production of any 
flake-scars upon the implement. The striie cxhibitetl by the specimen also afford 
comulioraLt ive evideuct of Ita derivation 
from a glacial deposit. The implement was 
found by Warrc:!!, the late foreman of the 
Valley Brickfield. 

TTiis specimen (Fig 2] was found by me at 
the basse of the glacial dopoait at FoachaQRoad. 

It represents, in all probability, a roughly 
made implement of St. Aeheol date. The 
lower ssnrfaec (seen. In Fig. 2 a) i& composed ol 
one tbJee-sear, and is more or leas flat- The 
upper .surface (Fig. 2) exhibits a number of 
fiake-scatBp while the two longer edges of this ^ 

surface linve been mofUtied by the removal ^ uame or 

of numerous smEtll Hakes. The Hakcd areaia deposit, foxiiall koad, irsmcii. 

of the speqimen are a dark eliocoInte-bmvTi 

colour, and carry a number of weathered-out stiiie, and aomo incipient cones o 
ixreusflioii. Small pita of (?> iK^rcuaaioo are alw> objwrvable in the surface of sume 
of the Hake scans. As in the Hpeelmen just described (higs. 1, I a and Ib)t it Is 
clear that tho rough treatment to w'hich tiie implement under descrij^tion has heeti 
snbjectecl, has not resulted in the reRKwal of any Hakes from the stone. 
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Pig, S.^IsrPLEKisTfiT fiksh dask qt 

CG^rraitTKP UFPITR QUuCIAL DKPpgjT, 

raxHALt BOADp irawiGif. 


This specimen (Fig. 3) uas found by tho foreman Warren and was handed to 
tne on the elftv of its cUscovory. The iniplonient. which is aliiiost ccrtoutly <rf ktc 
AcheuI dttte, oecurred nt the bn^c of the contorted gliicijil ftccuiiiulation ut 
FosItaU Road. It exliibits an nchreous cotoiu-Ation, and is Bomewhat ahraclcd. It is 
liguml in Mr. RcgiaaJd Ijiiiith'a paper [PrtK. 6'eot. .^.ssoe., Vol. XXXIJ, 1«21, 
Part I, Fig. 10), and is rcjirocluced here by iJcmiiBajon. Theae diseoverics make it 
certaia tliat lUnt iniplcaieiita of lower pakeolithic ago have been found at FoxhaU 
Road, IpaH'ich, in and beneatii a glacial deposit. It reniaiiu; to ascertain whether 
this accuthulatioii can be coirclaled with the boulder clay occtUTing a coiiiparativeJv 
short distance away to the uorlh^weat an<l west of the Foxhali Rtmd (dte. The 

discovery of St. Acheul implements in the 
contoitefl material show a clearly that the period 
of lo^v tcnd>craturo during which it was laid 
down occurred in |)ost-St. Aclteul times. And 
it would seem probable, therefore, that the 
Foxhall Rottfl deposit may bo correlated %rith 
tJie boulder clay to the north of Ipswich, which 
has been shown to contain iotpleiiicnts of early 
Is? .Mousticr date {Joiini. Raff. Attlkr. 

Vol. L, j)p. ISii-lfli), But tide must, at 
present, Ijo regardwl niertdy in the light of a 
suj^ostlon. It wft-s aijorrtaitied by Miss Layard, 
by iiieaEiJi of a boring, that a deposit of bolilder 
clay appears to underlie the paleolithic beds at 
Foxhall Road (Jo«m. fioy, An/Ar. /wsf,, Vol. XXXIH, 100a),aiHl tJiis boulder clay 
would, it seems, liav'e been laid down in pre St. AcheuI limes. It has become of great 
interest to ascertain the exact nature and contents of this boukier clay, and, owing 
to the generosity of the Trustctis of the Percy tiladen Meniorid Fund, Professor 
Boswell and I arc now able to make a eonaiderable excavation at FoxhalJ Road, 
with the object of clearing up this and other associated probU>iiis. It h lio[iec! 
that an account of the work may be published in the near future.* 

Tito implements figured in this note (Figs. 1, 1 a and 1b, and Figs, :> and ^a), 
are preserved in the High Street Museum at I jiswich, wbiln that iJIustnitcd in Fi^ 3 
and 3 a can be seen at the British Museum, Bloomsbury, J. Rlillj MOltt. 

A^am: Arclieeolofiry, Hutton. 

Twf* Celts from the Nagra Hills. Btf J, H. flutton, C.I.E, jp 

The form of stone celta usually found in the liiJls inhabited by the Xaga 13 
tribes has already been describcid elsewhere .f 'fhe cotnmoncst type » roughlv 
triangular, the cutting edgo (thu base) alono being ]iolLshed, and the showing k 
rough attempt at shouldoring. It was clearly fitletl into a wooden handle by the 
insertion of the apex end into a hole os is done with its iron rcpn'aentatives to-day .1 
Tlie less common type is longer in proportion to its w idth, has no attempt at shoultlera 
and was probably lashed to a woof bn crook, a method still in use with certain fornik 
of iron hoca. Both tyiwa were probably used principally as hoes, though tlicro 
is no reason why they ahould not hare also served as adzes and axes;. At any rate 
the iron inipletiicnt wJiicli is derived from them is a Jioo in the case of the partly- 
shouldcrerl eclts. The latter type ht by no means ran*, and a number of snoeiiuens 
may b» s-.-cn intho PUtTiiv ere niuaeimi a [^Oxford, The longer uiwhou|den>d type, 

of Tfoj,. 

t •'The Anguni Xabwi ” pp. -KW, JOfl; Tho itomu Nbrm." pp. 254, 250. 

Setiia of Native How, Nago Hills” } alagi “ TJn* 
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tliougil Ictis coitiiDDD^ is aiao rupreiicnti^il tlipn?. Tn botli the c^ge m ** plano¬ 
convex/‘ fts is ftlways the case with Xaga daoe ftnd adKca. 

Rtwntly two fresh type^ of celt have conic tn tny noticot one from the of 
the district and the other fmm the north. Ikjtli diffi^r from any lyp^ hitherto 
found in this area. The Hrst (Fig. 1) is n fnir-sLzefl inipleuieiit made from a hard 
re<l<iish stona^ It has liaaii 
rubbed more or h^ smooth 
all over and mluceil lo 
an a|iprf.>xiraately uniform 
thickness (w’hich the cnin- 
inoner tyi>ea are not) and 
has iKtm cut into cfltxdully 
squarecl shoulders^ with a 
rectangiilar tanjr for tlie 
af>cket of the haft, in a 
manner infinitely more 
elaborate than the 
rough slmnlderliig of the 
usual This celt is 

now' in the poasession of 
an old Tliado Kuki, wlio 
obtained it from a Kacha 
Naga now' dead, 

who iK'lieved to have 

fouml it near the site of his village, l^apngwima. The owner nduses to jiart with it, 
as he linds licking it an infallilile cure for a hot tongue,'" with whieli lie is no 
doubt very’frequently troubled as a rt^uU of bus potaliunar 

The ^ond celt (Fig. Us a smaller siarciintm which differs from all others 
mentioned in having birth sidt*s id its cutting <"<lges the Eame (instead of one Hat 
and the other roundc^dh and in lieing so nearly square that it is cUfficiilt to see how 
it could have been wen fastemd to a crook. It wsa. ixirhaps, hafted liy being 
fixM in a cane loop, a iiietJiod that 1 have Been ino^ effctctively used by tho Phora 
Nagas for stone hammers. This celt b nwle of a white ^nc with jiale green veins 
reflombHmz sprpenline and is polishetl throughout. This specimen is in the possession 

of Mr. J. P. MUls, 
and is, [ underertand, 
de-Htined for the Pitt- 
Riveftf musoum at 
OxhirtL It came from 
the village ol KaniAhm 
As for the latter 
^[M'diiien, 1 do not 
ImuW' whether it ha^ 
any lUirticiilar affinity 
to any othiT type? to 
east or w'CKt, or nol, 


L—cklv ritos nxnrawTrsA. saoA trrtxdr 

{BD N-4T. SJKK. 


Fig. 2.—PoLisncn sfcurKKxmr^ etuT raow kaua muui^ 

|llD yAT^ SIZJ-- 


but Iho former type forms an interesting link between the Sion-Khmer implements 
of the Malay Pemnsula and ol Chota Xagpur not hitherto foiim:I in the Naga Kills, 
though I believe that they have been hiiind in the Traw'adi \ alley. That this type 
might be expeclod in these hills w^c lmo%vfrom K. Peal's artido “ On »onie Traces 
of the Kol-il^loa^Anaii in the Eastern Xaga Kills in the of fA? daio/ic 

of lii^igal in (Xo. 1). In this article an iron h«- from the Xaga Hillir^io Ikj 
precise from Ledo in the tioith-W'cat of the Konyak Xaga conntiy' is ligunHb atul 
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cotuparod with a Etone hoe of osiactly the same- type as the ono now' foundj but 
cotning apparently ^om ^lalay+ The Ltou hoe in Peal's iUuMtration La hafted: with a 
loop going roiind the tang and resting on the aJioutders of the hoOr In the 
Khaai type the existing iron hoe has the tang fitting into an iron socket,* while 
the BmaJl<ir Yachuinl Xa^ hoe Bgurcd by Balfour m July, Wi7. and 

by me in llio Setna Xagas ” (p, 156) is used with a wooden handle, the tang 
fitting into a slot. 

The Xonyak and \aohuinjiron hoesaro dcubtle£it, like the Kfia^i hoe, inherited 
from the iloii-Khmer ^ but the stone hoe now figured suggests that some branch of the 
5!on Khmer roix? inhabited or poasod through the Xaga Hi!h before it had learnt 
the uae of iron, j, pp HLt^rTON, 

Africa: Liug^ulstlcs. Shaw. 

A f«o*o an aomo Nllotrc Btf thi Vtmratk AfcMeacon 

Atthibaid Shixw. 

The following notes suggested thcrnaelvea to a student of Dlnka on reading 
a |Mper on the Nilotic langtiages in the JoujiKAi., Vol. L., maO. p, 327 ci stg., to 
w'hich the refcnuuM are made, 

Bari language 1^ u}r—This Jongunge (tlialecU of it) extemk conaldcmbly 
wyond the reduced Bari tribe. It m spoken by the following tribes :—Chir, 
Mandarip Xyaraham (Xyaiigwara), Fajeln, Kakwa ^extending into the Belgian 
Congo), Nyepo, Kuitu. They aro contiguous, and cover an area rouglilv 150 bv 

Shiiluk dialed^ (§1, iv ),—The Bi;4r language proper h not a dialect of 8hilliik. 
riie i^stakc no doubt arose through the word Ber being a name commonlv given 
by to any neighbouring trifie of different sixx^h. North of the Skdjat Kiver 

haitC often found Dinkoa speaking of the Shill uks as Ber. ^Chc soutliem Bmka^ 
^vc the name to a tribe aometimea spoken of as Ajihba w hieh lica to the east, and 
it Ui this tribe w'bich the Sudan Govemment ba^ nametl Biir in imitation of the 
Dmka name for them. 1 have on one or two occasions taken down a few- wordy tjf 

BciV language, which show^s little aJniilarity to ^hilhik or its kindredi dialects, 
he numenilsw-Uh jwrhapa^ auBice for example :— 1 , adoi ; 2, rania ; 3, iyu ; 4^, thorkoe ; 
5, mam; 0, wee; *, oth ; 8, wuin; fi, thanikikm; 16, nmatho. 

There is a tribe nazued Beri east of ^longalla which sjK^aks & dialect of 8liilluk, 
and still has occwsionol intercourse with th<^ .4cAofi further south. 

The word Luo Ls interesting* as being the name by which st^veral difleir^nt 
apeaking a dialect of Shiiluk, call tliemsoh es, viz.Jwr, Achoti, *|fwr, and 
Aiferfic Anviron^o. With exc<ption of AcJioli and Atar these tribes arct sepurati;^ 

Apealring entirely <liffcn?nt Unguage^. \\'e know that 
Jar, Acholi^ Qang^ Eind Nilotic KavifOitdo ar4> all names given by foreigners, 
though, if the E|Uestion is ashed ^by a stranger, hoiuc! rnenilx^r& of these, tribes will 
answer that they are the original names. Can Luo Ijc the original name of the NJiilluk- 
siicalung Mtock, analogous to the name JiMSa, common to all IMnka^speaking tribes ? 

The name J^jr ' (| 1, iy) is also liable to lead to confusion. It is oprwrentlv a 
DiJika wo^ tiirly tm.TJIc-n,, thcrcfoi^. adoptt*ci it 

for at Ii^t two entirely difTm-iit trib<tt li™g on the bonier, of the Uinlta country 
and the namo js rtUI api>li«} to both. One ia a ShiJluk-spcaking tribe l»tw Rumbe’k 
Md Tonj, who mU now toll straitg™ that they aro Jur. but call tlu-maolTcs “ 

Sr Bongo, nnd who 

^ paTtiolo bi ’ ie, in iHnka, di'rived fronj the irrt’gtiior verb ** ten 

tojoinc. Th» is clear when a D inka. npoalung omphatkally: wU] Bonietiniva 

• So, Gunlon s •' The Khwiit," pi 12 (iml Ediiionl. ^ 
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sub^^iltute thi>oHginni Also, \\h*.nk $p<rakirig in one pl&ce oi being about to 

do sometliing in anothot placid, lie will substitute fortns of to/* to gOj for 61/ 
No ** b"* occuns in the root of the Dinka verb to 

N.B.—Ditikaa are pedantic in their precise ubl^ of the verbs “ come and “ go." 
When Buniitioned^ a man will call in oitswcr frtJin a dtstonce '* An to,’* ** I go/" m^ver 
An bifQf '* 1 come/* 

g B.^Dinia haa an inexhaustible supply of reduplicated forms, generiilly ustd 
W'ith ihc verb “ to/* to ^o. They are often obviously oiinmatopcEic, and nlmost 
always used of vixud dcJicription, I i!o not think that any of them are conjugated 
and So they should doubtless be lenned advcrits. If there arcs ss Mijilcr 
among the most primilive form's of speech, the derivation of aoiue coinruofi wmrds 
is suggc^tctl, r.y.— 

to biH-tii:, ta run —cf. kuL to Hce. 
to *mh€4th, to go faast— cf. Cflf, to xralk. 
to dibedihf to toddJe. 

to nuariaFi, to gisttcr-— e.f. rid/p a i>iiver coin, 
to yautfau, to rustle. 

Rcduplicatc^'i noun forms are aI(io found* e.g .— 
noitioi, glandrt in the neek- 

thiT day befom yesterday, 

arifidJt, waves, I have not hcaol this ti«cd a^s a verh. 
toop a goat, forms it^ iikiral buotor bebto. 

1^10. —C^^jiusstion is comtnuitly CNprc^seil in Dinka by the verb co {ca)p xyhich 
appears to be connected with cut, to create. It nctxls to be ciurcfulJy distinguished 
in use from the foriixs ucfofi meaning toi. 

In all Dinka tcniscspoxccpt the Pres. Continuous and Pa«t Continuous, the Direct 
Object of a Transitive Verb is placed betxFccn the temo ]mrticlc and the verb 
root, «.y.~ 

An (a) cam aein, I am eating tiorridgcr. 

An i/e. twin cans, 1 cat porrifige. 

An hi (to) etcin cam* I will cal |Kjrridge, 

33 ) —Alternatively, if the |3artietc ” e/* of, is inserted tto? direct object/oJtoici 
the verb in cath tense^ e.g . — 

An (a) cam e ewin. 

An i/e c/tm e cmn. 
j-lit b{ ito} cum e cmn. 

Ill Hubitiud tiio^xl particles, ahkk arc the ordinaiy^ form? of the verb, to be. 
ar# inserted— 

An {a] cam, I am eating- Pn-^s. Cbntimious. 

An i/e cam, I ©at, Ptvs. Hatiitual- 

I li.—Utft (mi, pi. roi, jiclf, cannot be eonsiden'd a sulHx any more than any 
other nquDp (S.i/'. — 

An (a) hial roi. I am escaping istealing rnyBclf). 

An (a)fx' rot twuL I shall oscapc- 

An fa)6j Fid her LaoL I shidl escajie again. 

In .dcAofi tills x%ord ap|K^arsi to have become a true sullix in ihc form of -re. 

I 13 .—Wliat Wt^termann says id Siiilluk hchh tmv^ in Dinka, that the Paadve 
Voice la generally uscil in preference to the Active,. 

I Ig. — Tcm^tcel and fciw-iair. There Ls lui reason for treating tho^te as 

* ft ij* UAcd Iw sound of ^ in Jffpttypr* 0 is u^od tor saund approxiinrtlltifj to that of ch in churih^ 
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It is only in certain toiwes thftt they can even be in juitaposUbn, 


p to in. 
t to n. 
c to a. 
k to il. 


tongue. 
dity bird. 
tme, Ere. 
iiik, woman. 


compoqnds. 
eg.— 

An (a)/™ wti. I intcfTupting (enttiiw words), 

B in "f ?' soon intemipt. 

1 ■ ™ I ^-Tbo ffabhml prefix is the ordimuy verb »to l» ” 

“I common piefis “ n ” is the Mrikle 

of the onbnaty tenses (i.e., not IlaMftial). panicie 

i. !IS,* 4 T- ■'''“ 

^ midwife, 2. A repeater—<tne who 

repeftia each senteneo of a xjublic 
orator’s speech. 

j , , A messenger. 

A witness 

The Creator. 

» faltoS:_ ’““-'"‘E "“"i “i Pl>™«^. .hnn*. lb™. fi™j ]rt™„ 

tliia tonguer 

dm e toc^ r bi^ of the tnarsb. 
dil, A big Htp. 
flf'j/, an old woman. 

Oioi ^ a hide. 

Tk , .. . . = a small skin tcloth). 

latter IS s^ly the ebanged form of the former. 

B. The Binka diniinutivies are_ 

t. *|i, modifying to fin. 

'2. tiniet, 

fntt, a child; tnojifi «r an 

^id may be— 

eb. zr:^:- <* 

^ ^ 27. JLuiy words in Knka that end in a vowel form their plomla by adding 

Aiire, a pigeon, p|, jh^,- 

^o, ^ked bread. pj. monoi; 

«*» JKTSrtt^S."' *'“"“i 

a eoy. pt = 9’ 

T«^"' * pi. ffhokt 


•The. 

ttTfeis 
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hut, as in alnitvit every Dinka rule of grununar, the conver.se Lh juift as cmninou 
Sfjk, a qiiivQT. pL ffo. 

acxi^k, bif^p* pi. 

^^atly form plunil by aildih^ t- 1 kaow of no iiiatancc nf rho 

eonve^j^ac of thU— 

aka it, wild pi, anal 

piou. ht^rt. pL piot, 

Ax^Up back. pi. Lot. 

§ iTie f>Tdtnary Dinka Genitiv'c la fomiiHcl by thp- particles i or of; ji|. fe, 
the numher flcfx^ndlng on that of the |Xis^"SBed noun, e.g.^ 
foh e {rfe) 7’he spear of the ehUd. 

^oon Ax wsejl, 'J’he apears oi the child . 

But what has been <Jtw:ribed as anotluT met hod of I'^spD.’sisiiig the Genitive 
is found when t he relatioiiHHip bctwecTi thi' iKjcWPSrit-fl luul I he jMssessing is verv 
closOp €.g., in SfH'iukinE of parts of the Uxly— 

wfiiA (hold) mil (child) nom (hcftd)r Hold the chiid'a henfh 

Urke (shut) gho( (hut) iok (door). Shut the door of the Imt. 

Hchl'p however^ the second (or poscwsani) noun sccjiis to lx: a sort of ** AccuButive 
of Respect " or referencej only translatable into Jinglijjh by a variety of our 
prepositions; — Hold the child by the head. Close the hut at ita mouth. TTic proof 
of this explanatiiiu lies in this construetloii only iH'ing used where the noun or 
pronoun conct^niefj forma the objtci of a verb^ as in alxjve sentences. But the regular 
Genitive with its preposition is uwd where the nfMiim or proncium form the pubj€?ct 
of a verbp r.g . — * 

nom iU ttiak. The child H liearl \a aching. (Mom idiomntiealJy 

eaepressed by aiak nam, the child is 

aching in the hca(ld 

There is evidently a close connection between this conytruction nnd tile use 
of the pronominal forms at, t, Cp in?, Ax, as iJOssC'tsive for parts of the 

body in contrast to the ordinaty' potscssivc -diion^ -rfcii. 

The prelixes are only used Avherc the noun concemeti is the of a verb, 

vtrik anoTR. Hold my head (or hold me b}’ the head), 

but— 

Twvidt^ aiok. y\y head acIicSr (^More idiomatically ex¬ 

pressed by An utek iwn, I am aching in 
tJm head,] 

ARCHIBALD .SHAW. 


Africa, West: Archaeology. Thomas. 

Stnne Circles in Garnioitfu By A'oitAco/c IT. M.A. 

In the article on this subject {Journa!^ LUI, 17tC a eertaiii numiaLT i f 

of points v\hicli the author probably intended to revise, imt ivhbhp as a result of his 
death liefore his f>apcr ap[>earerL liEive been left in a rather nilHleadiiig form. 
regards the Periplufl of HannOp the 12 days" voyage ^vas reekrmed from the island 
of Ceme, three da}T5^ sail from the Lixui^, and when he [Jtit Imck it ^vas to Ceme. 
The river full of croc^xiilcfl was s<on near C'ernc, not after the 12 days'run, nnd we 
may; perhapflp identify it with the Wad j^iliika, but it is ix^rtainly md the ^^negal. 
It M more probable that the likens Is the W'ad the Wa<i Draa is probabiy the 

Chretcfl. Hanno'fl account of the Gambia is a huge gulf, on the lanfl side of which 
there was a plain he deaenlx's one side an<l then: is no evidence that he 
sailed far up tJic river, nor yet that there wen' .^riy cattJep untes.s we take Herodotus, 
IVf xliii, &A evidence without knowing to wiiat j^art of Africa it rcfcT«. 
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tij n T' «uieertainty; Ifelafoase aftirms v«y 

iiipnrif ««mo author regards thetij as Berb^, whiJe dthera 

woS vj r ^ philological argument carried any 

^.ght I^lafg^ our beat autliurity. place, the original home of tile trilTToZ 

r u ’ ft « P^hahie that the ^aine 

U^ara la of Hauaa ongm; at any rate there is not the sJightoit ericieace that the 

aratiiaiit«¥i , if the *Vttsamoiie3 reached tlie Nfcer them m lut » * 

"k ri."'' “ P'»‘» «.. ™l.v point nho4X; 4w 

7Z l-o^d. they reach^ the 

-^rc remote from the Oaramantes and the a;gnnLt 

P the e^rly pa^g^ of tJae Sahani m a weatwardlv ilirectioni bn. aka dou n 

improbable that he fo.mded other. 

and not sinmltaneoiitily, ^ ^ “P Sucofsaioti 

foUowiiig wT>rd is more likely to Im* an artick- but iUs 

Doradus is diviaihle ff it k nn.l .kT • .' ” ' ^ the word 

i. » door ttoTrnnJ' SilS. “ '"™«’ 

meanhig “ riTer.’* (2) The tm of Ramliot ' P)»h«|d, for .rfaa uaa recoguised as 

uLin,. 

lliat travellem woidd jiiggle Mith natie^ nuth«. k. *i ^ highly improbable 

jM. the argument implies tJmt the Jlajidinka name for the*riverS*S*>HhJ^*^' ^ 'n*' 
IhiH IS on unlikely name. Thera ia npwkitirr t, k .l «<»codi e. 

that their Janguaev hofl undertFonc^ nc r-Pimur^ ■ *' i. ^ gwd tk*al to prove 

Imnni^. tnSiSnU, .."rSnTlZ'lK ™4““r'u','r •» 

Ij^cxplamed from a given langange, those names nme, li d"lf^h"l'hrhT 

thcif phonetic tnakc'un must fom nart tk*. j. ■ . Hhich from 

form part of itriy other Ihii Buluba niiirht cannot 

and the meaning given iniprohahle, for\ hem do^tre finrl VlU ^anguagCp 

or “ north " ! M the other name. nZ 11 . ^ ^ “ «»nth " 

p..!-,. ih.. ... ,,..0. Op ,L ubeTh'S*; .l“,rr“ 
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Fotiskum and in the Konuri country irf the present fifty, tlie -cm™ 

tcrniination is expbiried, if we fliSHume that the jjhoiietics of Kftniiri lire the siinio 
to-day m 2,000 yeara ago. X. W, THO.MAK. 


Religrlon. 


Rose. 
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Ttie of A^Ar^cLtls at HJ«rapoUa. Bfjf //. J. 

In I9i!3^ ij.0, the author f^uotc^ Purclirta his l^lgrinmgt' for bohjc 

curiouj^ fc-alurea of the ftbore shrine, I woukl [loint out that Purt:hirs is Jiiucenrately 
re}H-ating, whether at lirist hojuj ornotp the ileseription in the work “ Dn Den Syria/' 
generallyt though not with ct^rtaintyj ascribed tn [jUokn (second coiitnry a.d.), 
I cite a fe\v of the relevaut ^Nissages; the original is in wnuld-be Ionic, a Icjirueil 
Imitation of the diaJect of Herodotos. 


(1) (Section The fjorch [propt/taiif] of the temple filers the north wind 

and is in grtatnt'A^ [Le., probably, lengUi] nls>ut an liundrml fathoms; in [er. on] 
thk porch* aho ^^tand the phtiUi which Dioiiyaos put up ; their size [= liriglit] is 
ilO fathom^. On one of these phnlit a man cEimli^i twice in each year and lives on 
top of the phaiUi3 the ajiace of seven days/' 

From the rest of the description, the phalH were slender pinnacles, which were 
clin'il>ed with the help of n around cliinkT and pinnacle; if anyone has not 
aeeii this, hut has tneu clltnhing i^hiitrws in Arabia or in E^ypt nr ebewhere* 
he coji umlen^taml W'hat I mean (section 2'J}, Thai they really hnd n phallic^ 
signiticaiH^^ there is nothing to indicate: Lucian’s argunienta ttwi weak and 
fanciful to be worth <j noting. The date of the t<uil|de, originally uuppuned to have 
Ijoeri founded by J>ioiiy&M, was alrout h.o. as ap|»ear!^ from seel ion 17, 

[2) Thi' sac rid ee by tlirowlng. That part which curici^rns tiie animals in c^>r- 

rcctli' given bv Purchus : Luelan continues : ” Some bave actually dung dow n their 
ow'ii children thence from the porch]^ not in the same way m the beasts, but 

they put them in a waUct and cast them down, at the same time mocking them 
and saiing they arc not children but enttle (scretlon 5tif. J^othing k said about 
a rope; the em.jr xK'rhupK originated from lOisunderstan-rljiig the verb varrl-yturfra-t 
“ they east down/’ since it has that meaning only in late authors van 
Herwerden, " D'Jiicon Supplctorlum/" s. h*)^ and signihes ' lead down " h\ clas?rjcal 
Gnxk, IL .L RDSK 
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REVIEWS. 

Jews : Anthropometry. Wag-enselL 

BeiirdQf. zar ph ^hen Ajithfop&ioffk dtf s/jfjiifofjsrAcw Jfukn und zur 
judischen F- WagcriflCiL SchweLEerhart, ZcitscL f. MorpL und 

A^dhr., XXLlf. Stuttgart^ 1022. 115 pp,, tahk-^ and plates. 

Tlik pajKT deak mainly with observations and riicaanrcmcnti^ on M2 men and 
112 wonieii of the Sephardim in t.*onHtantinnple in lUlK. They are a strong, line 
ILmhed^ musenlaT stock with a rather &mall the head index is usually l^elow 

80*9 (only 21 men and 12 women excee<l thLj, and a nninlrerp esjiecially among the 
menj arc below' 75dh The rfdatlon A h workn out at an avi-rage of about |w-r c?enl. 
and k said not to reach liN) jjer cent, at all, llie face Ls usually oval or nt^rl}' my, 
Imt ft gooil many have jminte<i chins, contribulmg mnrketlly to the faebl outline. 
The no«c k usually brtwid nsited and rather on the high side; it k leas ofteti 
conoave thati either straight or cotives, it is rather what is often called *' classical 
than what goft^ by the uame of '"Jewish*'" and is so depicted In cariaiture. The 
lips ant usually rather thin and the mouth smallish. The skin k usually dr%^ and 
touch Inclined to a bniwn tint. l*he hair ia slightly wavy or almost straight and 
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diirk ui lur^t tbough fi wonian hpro aii<i tiierc hjiLH hair in abort vraTes; it 13 

usually ratlitT thick, and baidnc33 comes -early. Bcftitl Is strongly clevelopc^. 
T^e eyes are groupo^l as dark i>P lights the former being those with brawn 
pigment : — 

Men. Women. 


l^rh - ~ - £d^-B per cent. - - - 74'6 per cent. 

- - * 13+4 cent. - - ^ 2n-A jxir cent. 

Many tables of moasutements are given ^ including nieasuremcnta for the individuals 
and correlation tables comparing Bpaniolbh Je^u vdth 150 South Hujqaian Jeii^. 
He iiotea that the latter are much broader and shorter headedn with mdices^ 
averaging about 82-5 iu place of 78*0. There is more blondm^ss of hair and 
lightnc^ of eye among the South Ru.s?ian Jew^, and their complexion may be 
lighter too. Tlie South Itu^Rian Jew he takes to be very near the Armeniaii type 
and he necept3 Von Luschan's view of the early complexity c4 race among the 
jenvi in Palestine. He, unfortunately* hardly diseuisa 4 ?s Salamairs views about 
the Jc™h iMSople, lieyoud urging that in his Heredity and the Jew " {Journal 
of Otnfttc», 1011}, Salaman unfortunately cannot give details of a sufficient number 
of generations. H .1 F 


P^yohology, Bartlett. 

Pa;/ehalog!f and Pritnitiee OaUitrt. By F. C- BartiHt, M.A. C)iiu1>H(lge OA 
Univcniity Pntsa. Pp, IX an<l 204. 8vo. Ss. iW, net. ZU 

Th<' psychotogisit’ii fjiJUey/' Hint of projcctiiij' the mentality of the 
otMen-cr upon the subject so thut the behavioui- of the latter is explained in the 
terms of the niehtut processes of the former, has long btion lecogniscd, and every 
student is warned against this besetting sin. Nevertheless, even the leadem are 
constantly entrapped, and m no braitch of the science can such fine examples of 
the fnlliicy be demonstrated a« in that which deals with the mental processes of 
primitive populations, especially if the psychnlpgist has adopted the “ individualistic *' 
standimiut and imported to introspection ” as his method of observation or inter-* 
pretatbn. Mr. Bartlett's able book should do mueh to deliver field nsvcholoev 
from this affliction. ^ 

In the first place he emphasises the iniportanec of making a fall description of 
group behaviour the first task. 'J'he activities, customs, rites and folk-lore of the 
primitive group present abundant material, which should at first be studied ohjeet- 
n-ely. They exemplify certain principles and mental laws which must form the 
baids of scientific social [isycholog^y, and it may well be, as the author maintains, timt 
the imderlybig psychological mechanisms remain much the same at all stages of 
social devi'bpment.” 

Tije outstanding contribution of this volume is that it presents a well-ieasoned 
case lof a new method of analysing the facta of group mentality, u-bether primitive 
or civilised. Mr. Bartlett applies the k-havioiirist methods to the complexities 
of^up realises ; for example, examining the folk-story he shows that the matter 
and form of the story cannot satLsfaetorily be explained ui terms of the mentality 
of the stoiy tcller, but is a social product, developed for and told to listeners to whom 
It makes a common emotbonl appeal, in wfiieh the "fundamental instinctive social 
rotationship U-ndeacies, ’ such as commdaihip, assertivemvs and submissiveness 
tiiid a natural expression The Juiteners influence the narrator, and indliectlv the 
folk-story, m many ways, such as by the demand for stories that provoke astonhhment 
and laughter, and a rejection of atoriea nf fear and flight, unless these are concerned 
with the supt^roatiiral. Passing from the folkdale to eeremonial, the author notes 
that the productvni of fear at once assumes a most important but ceremonial 
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holds society together Ui a tllffert'ltt way to the folk-tale imd h eojiuenJi-NLl i.>ften with 
the aggranditu Mient of a [.^articular sKfCtioii or cjiste of the firouji. 

The plea for a m-iv method of tjbservatioii imd interjirehition o( grfuip activities 
is only one of iiiuiiv stimulating trainw of tlumght. Mr, Hartlett, in h .s 
points oot that he was in elr>fi> toui-h with JJr. lit vers during the pri paratifUi of this 
l>ook, and it imy be regarded ns caming o[i the priiuipleH which Ur, Hivers wxis 
the rirst to apply in the field iKUilrring on p^yehnlogy. rK.leiol^:^gy and the 
anthropology w likii in the hrruider srnise tinmi lioth. F. S. 

Africa, East; Ethnograpliy. Rcsooe. 

Thr Jtabitam or Bunyfiru. Tiie Jia7ii/((nk’0h', First mid sfuciid pmt^ of qJ 
tbe R'i>ort of llif Maokii.' Ethiiologiciil E\|K.'dilltjii to Uiitnit Afrit'n. By £\ 
Joitn Rost-iK*, M.A- tiiinibridgii' : dt thi^ Liiivie rally Pp. dAI; l71j. 

IZach ft X S. 25^. dud 1-*^- nL-t. 

Thi'iM' two voluiiioa contain the lirel and second iiiaUliiii’tiU of tliu reimrt 
of thf expedition ivhich owed its inwp^fjn to .James V. Fm»>r. and whicli 
WHS tiiiaiiecd liy Hit Peter Aliiekie tiiitl coiidiifteij l.y (.and apparently wii]|tr.si-rl 
solely of) Canon itoseoe under the aiispU'cs of the RoynJ Sea iidy. The lrilK:s now 
descrilKtl oeeiipy tlie wititeni an^as of tile Ci’-niuta iViU'ctorate. and tlie pn-jit iit 
imports tfHpph-inent, aiwl In ikinii- degree Lum-ct. the iiiforniatimi given bi the 
aiithorV " XortliDrii Banlii,” [mhllilied in 11115- Canon Boiieoe tisc*s the jiast tenw' 
thix-nighout- This doi*s not mean that all itie fustians iiiid beliefs desoiibiHl havo 
dietl out, Imt it tloea iiieftti that, owuig to tlie tribes’ partial Chriatiitnisution, numy 
of these DJI* obsolete. He leaves us in doubt os to tlie estent of the'olisoIescTTiw. 
Information was tolleet'Hl from elderly men whit knew no English, and, in the case 
of the Bakitara, tliis verbal information was snppleiiu iiteil )>y " a week's pagimnt 
of the ceremonie-S of old," arrangwl by the kiiiE. Iti the Jiiiiuls of a lescsexperieiieed 
observer and linguist these nietliodiJ ctitild not have prtiduce»l such cwrllent resiilta 
as these vidumes afford. 

The main intt'cest of iheJJC tribes ctinswta Ln the fact iliat they are i-avh 
composeil of two sections, the one negro inul the other negioitl. (Jn the one Inmd. 
then? is the Bahimu (or lu tter, Baliuina) ari-stocnicy, which ncpreseiits Xegro- 
Hamitie uivmli rs whose traditions seem to i>ouit to their ta-tng of Gallii stock, 
onrl who at sMJine ivnioU* uninowii periotl sulxliied tlie nborigiiiea. These latter 
aro the Bahi ru, tlic si'rfs. They hsve. tis far as we know, always been agriculturists, 
and thev atilJ luoi-idi' tlie artisans and, aniong the Bukilara, the ndiunakera. 
TJw Buhuina, on the other liaisd. aiv row-nieii mul dt'»[)ise all manual toil a|Nirt 
fivm that involved in cattle-keeping. Mr. Hoaeoe cIwh not enttr into linguistic 
questions. The two tiihca now ejaak chisely allit'fl Bantu dialects of an an-iiHio 
tvpj'. Probably the iiivatlefs found them sis aking sucli diak*cta. and auiw there 
is now no distfnetion between the siaT'ch of llw iiundt-re and their serfs, it seems 
to mean that the invatlcra adoptwl the language of the alwriguics. In otiior 
respeeta the nssimilatbii is far from wmpicto. Aniong tlw Banyankok- inter. 
tuairiagc Ijetweeii Baliima and Baherj is stilt prohibited. 8otno of the Bakitara 
clans have also kept rigorously apart and show' little tracn of m^gro Wooil, but 
exhibit, Mr. Rosem* sa>^, *' eiirly Egyptian or Itoiium t)Twi »f feature." Uther 
clans howeviT, have not l)cen so scrupulous, and through itih-miiirriage with 
favoured Bahem families an intermediate close luis grown up and to this the name 
Banvoru is prouerlv applied, Tlie stringency of the old k-al regulaliojis has bexn 
lanrely moddied. The Buyma at om^ tinm lived almost entin ly u|k>ii niUk; if 
thn* ato brief tliev were not allowx'd to drink milk for at trust twelve hours 
thereafter* vogptahlo food was uiImo A et'rtain laxity has now crept into the 
observance of these and other custonia. The tribes were divided into ti,U imc 
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Pi^vaiJed. quaJifiedanidng the Bakitam, who aUoa^^ 
maiTOg^ Ktwoeti loenil^ft of sub-dnna if their secondaiy totenu diffotod. The 

mjfll totem waa the ba-shbuclc. 

The ^Jigioft eoafo™* oo tlie whole to the Bantu tjpe. A hieh-itod was 
^c^ized a,el naniwJ Buhanga by both trjbea. Tliis name » the oquivalent of 

tVjiUrai Itantu. A in fin. takinif the 

K«fcoe « rather at a loss to acrount W a wcondao' name giiin to the hjizh- 

Sith Knkyw: wtj would suggest that it is identLl 

aith the 31 j^i ijigai and was either brought in by tlio Bahiima or bomwed 
later from the east, Mr. Koacoe's impression is that the ix'lief was entli^’v 
monotheistie. but it did not exclude a recognition of deml-goda who onco wera 
min. Thi'be Hero sunifeir to the demigoda worahipped by other Bantu tritwH. 
-ra departmental deities, having Tdo 

aitll ^'n ”( *''***’“'*' nami-d BachHeii. As usual among thj 

BB^vInSdN "S' suix-matural bi-iugs wera the ghosts, w^mw.^Tlie 

Bwijanko - dedicateil cows to them and offered them niilh daily. The Bahitota 

Tthe tho a„<erto^ n^t as Sra 

the Bakitora’- ^dka^l^ l T Smike-worship was found among 

ttiL JSakituni , Hills and hills ajid nvers hvhj tho dwellings of spiritB hut Vr 

tukr r ghostsTtiatnra-spirits T^^' 

Ban>ankole, whose drum-cuatoms an- of special inteiest beliotnt in »„ i i ■ 
»..d. oftring. 

makers and divmois. Students of taboo will finrf ^.,.,.. 1 . F ■ I ^ai"- 

repice over tliem, but did not treat them tinkindlv. IniStioftotetMrife^ 

U...... ■ “ 

correspondewoe. 

Britain : Arch«eolo^. 

To Ihe Editor of MaN. 

Mr. S, Hauledino Warr«n’« Vtows on Eolftiis. 

•» "»•—^ 

cireumstBiices. corrocMxi under any 


Glendeiiiiing. 
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The question is one of Mubsoil Pressurwi, und t liu writura claiia thut ti vcrticaJ 
pressure on the top of a stratuiri of sund U not carried on vertically downwarri, but 
is trun»Riitte<l laterally. Jf this were so it would he contrary to Xewtctn a Third 
Law of Motion, which in rniHlem lanj^ua^e reads "* to every action there is an ecjunl 
and opposite rcatdioti.” 

NobrMly tlls|iiiteH the fact that one effect of downward ;>reKuurc on sand is a 
lateral thrust in all directions, as, for exaniplo, occuta when one uttenipts tft htiilil 
a pyramid of Idlliuni halls. Bui tliesc secondary latci-fil force* lialflnet' each ottier, 
and by no method of " com pounding of forces” can they Is* aliowii to balance or 
zieiitralii^e the fcrce at right-angles to them. 

The oxporinirnts hy tho writers prove that mnd spreada sidewayn, 

and that, when contined !>y tlio rigid nnU of a relatively small tube, it H ill arch arid 
jatn across the bore. Tliis tk>es not prove what liap^H iis to oancl in bulk, 

A very homidy illustration beat serves our ptirjiose. A coatractfjr's eart afx^ut 
2 feetf^ iticheaaii^uare contains a ton of wamL According to the ari^unienti^ of Messrs, 
Altar and Barnes tlie eides of the e^rt riia3=^ burHt, but the iKittoin will tie%er tend ItJ 
fall out. It does not take nuich common sense and esijfricnce to that^ what¬ 
ever may 1 k^ hapfietuiig to the sides, there will always be a ton on the hottoin hoard 
wiiile the Cart ii? full. 

I am sorry also to set that the writers rept^at an old mistake as to the experi¬ 
mental preJ^^ure^ usetl hy Mr, Reid xMoirp giving again the Hgiiire of 3tMl tons jycr aqtmf^ 
inch. If they will get their i^dnch diameter cylinder^ hfled with sanrl, with a nibk>r 
ranij tested to destruction by the National Physical Ltdmrat^ir^^ 1 will pay the 
if they arc jightp anrl go halves if the figure exceeds one-tenth of tl^at claimed. 

Yours faithfullv, 

_ a (iLfCNDKXNiNG. 

Se3c Ratios. Parke a. 

To the Editor of Man. 

SiB^—.Mr. TJioniiis (Man, 1^12^, criticism of my note on the sex- 

ratiop 97} bringa forw ard some facta of interest, but does not grt^&tly fcU 

djminiali the validity of ray oiiginal contention that the sex-ratio of coJouri^ raccij 
tended to be Jow'er than that of w hite. In the case of the ]bt> of .Awka data, which 
alone of Air. Thoniaa’a Hgimes arc appreciably numerous, he admits that niunogymous 
matlngm pftMiucc an excess of females and that the big excesa of males la found in 
polygyny. As there is evidence that jadygyny raises the proporiiozi of males it 
is obviously unsound to -compare polvgynous coloured matings with rnonogyfioujt 
white matings. 

Mr. Tiiomasa Ibo and Sierra Leone data for first births and first wives are far 
too few to draw any reliable coiieluslone from. The probable errors of the rati^ 
given by them would be very large. Little's invcNstigation, on the other hurkcl was 
made on very extensive data and witli due regard for the probable errors of the ratiot^, 
and for the probable errors of the dlfFerenct*^ between the ratios. The conclusions 
of Newcomb and of HeaiK? were also based on a great amount of material. 

Tim ease with wJiieh parturition is aceonijifishcd is no criterion of the amount 
of prenatal morlalitj. The feniules of other mammaht liave even h-m trouble with 
birth than the woman mentioncci by .Mr. Thomas, yet the amount of prenatal mor¬ 
tality iri in many coses known to hv very great. Also, tlie prcviilencc of miHcatriago 
and abortion is no strict guide to the amount of prenatid mortabty. In whites, 
at any rate, the bulk of intra-uterine niortahty occurs very^ early in gestation ELnd 
has few- or no outward manifestations, 

Maurcl {Ecmt Scicnliftqae, llhl2) gives the sex-ratio for Greece as 113'8. 

Y'otirs fuithfuUy^ 

a! s. parked. 
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To ifui Edit^ of 

TK0 Or%tn af thft Potjte PJuraii 

—1- In Arabic the polite pitiral ia usecJ to a considc^ralilc extent hy 
the ofElcialsf mid edncaUi^l ela^s in tJie loiig^'F tovras^ bnt hy nobody 
It is not foiiiid in the Qumn^ anil Ls probably a late importation into the language. 

2. So far as I ean aiieeitabij the first Eiiglii^h sovereign to styled Majeijty ** 
was Henry Vli[ in the Art- of ^?i!upfVflila!cy^ 

Was he styleil solely as Head of the Qiureh? 

, Yonrti faithfully, 

KAGL.4X. 

Sinai j Archeology. Seton-Zarr. 

To iht Editor o/ Man, 

PalAaltthlo Implements from Sinai* 

Sift—In reference to Man. U)2S, 123* may 1 add that the Implyrnentix nr 
from Sinai to which I rc-femHl me now hi the Alexandria ^^Eu^seut]!. In Palestine fcu 
during the War I found some palijboiiths near Bcl]iloheni+ shcjrtly after the capture 
of JcniBalenu I brtuight a numEier of ^|eeto<i s|ieeLnirn*; froai a house near the 
City of Jerusalem^, where they had been by n eoUectoPj who obtained them 

from all over the surfaef* of the country with the licljj of some Arabs, and tho^ 
are nov.^ in the Geological ^Eiiseum in Cairo. Others ^ as 1 prf'vLouely mentioned in 
this Journal, 1 fomid iK^ar the Suex C^anaL Ttu^se are now Ln the ofiice of the Canal 
Coiu^ainy at Suex. Vour& faithfidlj\ 

H. W. SETOX-KARR. 

ANTHROPOLOalCAL NOTES. 

Mrdal for AniliropolofpCfd Work in iht The Couji'C'il ol the FU^yal ftlj 

Anthroixilogical liiBtituto has decided to offer a motkl or nieclak for specially fc W 
nicritorious work in the Ikdd. Not more tlian tivo medals arc to bo awartled in 
any one year. The award will rest- with tho CouncU* after oonsidcmtiuti of qomina- 
tlons to be submitted to ib by not less than six PeUow^a of the Enslitate^ three of 
whom must tie ixicmberH of tho CViundl. Other things being equal, the Council^ 
in making its award, will give prtJcrerioe to Fcllowu of the Institute and British 
subjects. It has been decided, further, Ibftb tile niEdals are to be known as the 
Rivers^ ^lemorlal Miiilals. 

The queslion of the design for the niedal is now under consideration, as well 
as that of ways and means. It is hoptd, howevor, that it may bo posaiblc to 
arraogo for the first awarcl to foe made during the current ji*ear. 


AVia^ur^A and lAdhiam BmnrJi of the Eof^tl Anthropoto^icat InsiiiaU.^A report 
haa IxHin recoivid on the firat jt-ar'a working of this Local Branch of tho Institute- 
Tho finat gotteral nice ting w as held on 2nd Xovombt^r, 1922, the BrnncJi then con¬ 
sisting of 12 Fellown. DuKng the year thl^ numljer was increased by 4, the prest-nt 
niembi>rHhip being 16. The inaugural tnOl^ting was held on fith l^bruary, 192^^1, 
when Sir ETiTrard iia Timm, Vice-President, spoke on the Fhietical Applicaibn 

of AntlLn>pok)g3v” Among other papers rca^i daring tho sessioii wi-ro :_ David 

^lacRItcliJe, Esq, — ''Finn Tradition in Scotland Sir Eycranl h\ im Tham_ 

“ ITie Red Han in Guiana ” ; and Professor A, H. Sayoe—Tlie AnlJiropological 
Importaneo uf Asia Minor." Captain Pape, who acted as Hon. Secretary^ during 
tile first >var, lias resigned owing to other engagements, and his plaoe hoa been 
taken by Mr. R. Kerr of the Knyal Skottkh Alubeum. 

Fiffix AXJ> aromqWOODS ^ LxD.pHia PrinK-fs, East HnHiag S inset, I^doa, 






RAM MA^K>^tAK Lj^Vi 
OHcnctiE 6t foTtflgti l:^x^-Sc£tcn 
P4i. 1165, Kil Stitmk. 
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With Plate C. 


Africa, Wmti Art. Kerr. 

Clay HecLda from Sokondi, Gold COMt. By It. Kerf. 

TIj^' Royal Bcottiah Museuru hnii rd^edtly received.^ from Gilbert M, £f 
Hunter^ rqui«]iiC!!, Chile, the mmiatim? human heada from Sekondi, Gold 
modelled in clay , kicli are illu&tmtcd on the jiecompanying plate. Ab Hiich objecla 
appear to be very tatr m miiaevm collections in this country^ and m authentic 
inforaiation about them is extremely scanty, I venture to place on record a 
description of the four specimens now exhibited at liklinbui^h, together with the 
donor*^3 accoiiiit of the circuiufttances under which they were found aid sttciirfHl 
If any of the readers of this notc^ can shed further light on the ongin and meaning 
of these interesting objects, it is to bt^ hn|iotl that they will also publudi the facts 


kiiow^n to them. 

All the heads are of coarae, rather soft, grey clay, hlackened and burnished. 
The two larger heads (s, b) are hollow', and are not complete, the edgea at the Im^^ 
of the neck being broken; probably they w'ert^ originally provided witfi boaca like 
e and d. The chin and right ear of b are also damaged; otherwise the heads arr 
perfect. In the case of A, the head is curiousiy prolonged upw^ards, and terminates 
in a Hat tnineation. Bair and bc^ard ate Indicated In a, and heard in c, by means 
of parallel incbions- The face of n is tilted upW'ards, anul the whole head is 
eomew^hat unnaturally flattened from front to rear, a couvcntionivliealinii which 
is carried still further in c anil d+ where the heads are diseoidal. Xipplea are indi¬ 
cated on the base of e, and iirenatii protrude from the columnar pjirt of the base of d. 
The wide no&trils and thick lips of h are decidedly negroid, in contrast to the 
amalier, more relimd features and well-grow n bt^ard of rt; in c and d the featunsH 
are merely eonventional. Small cicatrices are repreaentetl in front of the car^ *>f 
both a and A. The necks are in all cases corrugated, and the eyes are represented 
as closed. 

These objeettt were obtaijunl by the donor some 20 yeare ago, under the 
following circumstances. While in camp some diatanee inland from Kekondi, on 
the Gold Coast, news reache<l him of the dkcoveiy by a colleague of a native grave, 
yard, on each grave in w’hich were placetl curiouft heads. Details having been 
supplied as to the exact localit 3 'p Mr. Hunter himself visited the graveyard, which 
was in the bushi some dbttnnee from the path k^ading to Tarquali, near the villagi^ 
of Manau^ on the S^ekondi-Kumagsi Railw-ay, about 17 mJlciS from Sekowdi. Thi^ 
graveyard was a small clearing In Ihc bush, fenced in with wattles, but negtrelod 
and oveigrown. It was studded all over with low burial-mounds, on most of which 
were placed clay heads. The carrierBf w ho could not be induced to approjich thi* 
graveyard without a great deal of coaxing, said that the heuds wore very old, that 
they represented deatl chiefe and their wives, and that os such they were savTOl. 
Further details were not obtainable from them. Mr. Hunter took four of the 
heads, and, after a somewhat an^dous interview witli the chief of the ncighhonring 
village, who was ciirioiit as to the purpose of bis visit, succeeded in getting then? 
B.’way safely. KERR. 


Egypt ! Ardhu^ologj. Bxircliell* 

A Note on two 01>J«cta found amonff Tombs of the Old Klrtg:dOin All 
at El Kab. By J. F. T. Btuxhdl fcO 

The object of this paper is to bring to notice two articles foond by Mr, Qujhell 
among the tombs of the Old Kingdom at El Kab in lJi97, Full particulars of 
these specinienap w^hich came into my possesion through the late Sir John Evans, 
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itifty be found uijoii conauldng the foEowiiig pagea of the publication Lssued in the 
succeeding year by the Egyptian Reaeftreh Account^ 

Page 4^ iss. 7, 

'*Tp the wtst of this la the compoiirHl lunatalm innrke<l C on the plan. 
The southem half wm built 
later than the northern, 
the panelling of which 
can he seen Inside the lirst 
wall beyond the crop waM, 

The Kpaees marked t, and 
6 ait> only ehambci^ filled 
with clayj 2, +, and 5 are 
all tomb-welh^. The well 4 
is exceptional in that its 
chamber to the Meat 
end, not to tho south. It 
wm 5^3 metrcft deep, and 
scattered through the earth 
in it were ooarne pots of the tyiies in Pinto XIIr (32, 33 iVi/erff/m.) 

Page 1ft. s, 34, 

Of athe IVth Ehnaaty." 

Page gp ss. 11. 

Most were m cU known before, but m and 33 are mw/' 

And 1 claiiii that this " ncM- ” form, for Mhleli, up to the present no delmjte 
ui^s hm been aaeigned, repma;ata a prototype candkatick of the IVth Dynasty, 
fri order to aubetantiate this ekiin I propose to <lraM' attention to eerUin evidence 
both matemi and documentary. As a starting point there Is none better for my 
purpose than the recent dlscovcnes of caiKll^ticka in the tomb of Tutankhamen, 
which open up for Investigation two inteieatlng, but httk explored subjects .— 
(«) The method of dooieetic artificial lighting m Egypt; (6) The rSit played by 
artificial lighting in the funerary* eustoma of the Egypimm. In all, four broitzc candle- 
stichs were found In this tomb, and in the socket of one of them a candle atiJl remaine<f. 
At the present time 1 have no ueciu-atc information as to its compoaJtion thogifh 
in nU probabiUty we sball hear that it conaiatod of twisted strands of dried flax 
dipped m toliow. Since copyright restrictions have hindered Mr. Howard Carter 
from granting mo pormission to reproduce a picture of o-ne of these condleatickH 
it may be well to pve a brief account of tlioir construction. The eantUwticks 
may lie divided up into five component parts 

(fl) The wooden block upon which the whole is mounted. 

(b) A bmn^ socket ia which the candle is fixed, 

(e) A rtxi fixed inaide the sex^ket. to W'hich the candle itself w^as tied at 
acvcfral points, 

(d) Two bronso aupporting arma, one fixed on either side of the eockei 
which give out at right angles on to the handle. 

(e) The handle, after the fonn of the sign of life, and fixed nerpendjcuUr 

to the block. ^ 

The maximum height of the candlestick itself is g| inches. Xext I would 
refer to the funerary inscriptiona upon the walk of thv tomb of the Stewnrd 
.^nenottthet,t which ineludc represetitations of candles, both hieroglyphic and 
pietonal, thus confirming their use in the cveiy-day life of the Egyptian of the 


• quibell.“£( JCoi,” tses, 

t Alsu Oudiner, '■* Th* Tomb AwwionAef/' 1&16, jilate XXlit 
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XVIUlh Dynasty, Tmiu^latLcg thf^ k^xt aLong^klc^ the rij;ht-hrLni;l %ure wf® 
mad :— " A light for the me of every day, iilujiiiiiating the road of flarkceaa for 
** the Steward Atoonenihet, every when' that ho goctt.” The liytiiliHil for light 

being 'Mekn" Alan Gardinor gives the following description of thiE 

mgister'^ : — Seven men approach from the side of the eiitranco, each hohling a 
" lighted candle in the one hand aneJ a jar of ointment in the other; the candle h 
red and white, and donbtloiw conEinted of a mck dippetl in u11dw\ Similar Ecenea 
are not of cominon occurrence in the Neeropolia of Thebea ; I have found euuh 
oiJy hi the tombs of Senemtoh anti of Meiikhepernisoiib^ IhsIIi times in the 
ontcmioflt chamherfi, where they are ohviouflly not appropriate. In the hrst-rianuHl 
** tomb a man m shown pouring libationa with one hajid and holding a candle in 
the other, the tomb of Menkhepernwonb, iH^ides other figures, there ^ltc 
R ve men sinnJar in ap|iearaace to those re|>r(wnte<l in the tomb of Ameiiemhet/^ 

The ayndx^l for candle in each case is An identical EpeLling of tlib 


Name word may he found upon examining the burial rveordH of Teta, 

the first king of the VIth Dynasty,f m follows 
Special attention is invited to the thin! component of this 
|ianicular rendering of the word "" teka/' which I niEjntahi to lie 
comprised of four dint Inc t parta 

(o) 'llie ptdtery didt (prolwibly with a iwicket in the 
centre J. 

(6) The candle projecting above the level of the rim of the dish, 

[c] The flame- 

[d) The smoke given off from the flanie. 

x4nd thiK would establish the use of candlesticks in the year b.c^ 11^1 of a form 
very similar to the two speeiniens from El Kab. 

A further piece of documentarj' evidence is drawm from Sir Flinders Petrie^s 
l>ODk on 2i!edi^m,| which supplies a repnxluctLon of the TVth Dynasty fresco from 
the passage leading to the 
ebamber of Atci. The ECem* 
haa two features, the one on 
the left dcpictE a pair of 
oxen harnessed for ploughing, 

. find the 

other on the right the figure 
of a man, garlanded wdth a 
blade of com and wearing 
two liUes around his neck. 

From the left shoulder a Fin, * 

IkBg is slung, out of which 

ha is sowing aced-com. In his left hand he holds what 1 suggest is a burning 
light, and 1 further suggest that this man is an Egyptian parallel to the goddess 
Demoter, who is frequently found represented with a garland of corn'Cani, carrying 
the m^^c basket and the light.^ Sir Arthur Evans, in his book “ The Palace of 
Hgiin^s Cretan " candJeaticks of the I^rly and -Middle Miuoan Age of 
a shape and dimciiEiun similar to this ** new form of the iVth Dynasty from 




* Alan Oardincr^ Tht Ttmb lOlS. page 07+ 

t ■* de tjaqq^Foh. page 110, tine 4. 

X Ffltrie, Midum:' ISflS, piBto XXVfll, Eg, 4. 
f Pliny. H. N., XXXIV/^ a, Mwn 10. 
i! Kv'^wi, Sir A-Ar ** Paiaet o/ 1&21, B7S-B, 
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El Kab. This would agree with the other evidetioe of a rektionship between Egypt 
and Crete circa 3000 B.c,, which Sir Arthur Etoxib has Rummarised^ and tMs relatiDn- 
ahip would afford an opportunity for the exchange, not only of objects, but ako of 
ideas. It has been euggeated besides the usmL identification of in=iyn earth, 
that the name Decneter itself k derived from a Cretan w'Ord Bijaf barley*— 
thua symbolising the mother or giver of barley and food in generalt- When her 
daughter Persephone was carried off by Pluto into the under-world, Cpete, we are 
told, was the scene of the alaloction.l Demctcr and Crete are so closely inter¬ 
woven that any fore^ land coming into contact with that island could hardly 
fail to abaorh so realistic a Jegend. The attitude of this suggested candle looks, 
at first sight, unnatural; but I think the right explanation to bo simple. The 
action of a moderately hot sun on a tallow candle is obvious, the candle often being 
bent double. The burning of one of them Eg}.'piian candles of H inches diameter 
would generate a degree of heat eufficietii to cause the cold fats speedily to loee 
their resistanee and the fabric to bend. By the XVTilth Dynasty, however, we 
have proof that this hindrance had been overcome, for the burning candle is then 
kept erect by a rod alongside to w'hich the candle ia tied at aevenil places. An 
inspection of the candle and candlestick found in the tomb of Tutankhamen will 
confirm this. For the purpose of comparison^ and as showing that the candlesticks 
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from El Kab arc of a type not peculiar to the IVth Dynasty, I illustrate examples 
from Crete j b.c. 3000, Egypt of the XUth Dynasty^ Gaul of the second century after 
Christn and Britain under the Bomans^ It k my hope that these few' facts may 
be of assistance to any desirous of traemg tlie antecedents of the XXth century 
domeatie candlestick, 

I desire to offer my thanks to theTrusteifsof the British Museum, the Committei^ 
of the Ejgyptkn Exploration Society, and Sir Arthur Evana, F.il.S,> for tJieir kind 
pennlaaioii to make use of specimens and drawings, and to Dr, H, R. Hall for hk 
genertms help. J. P, T. BURCH ELL. 


Assam: Technologry. Hutton. 

PInntB used for In tlie HHIa. Bij J, H, Mnlim, CJ.E, HQ 

Of the plants in the aecompanylDg list, two or three were collected by £3 
Mr, J. P. Milk (Lhoto and Ao)^ three or four (Angami and Sema) by myaelfj and 
the remainder (Ao and Pbom) by Mr. H. G, Dennehy. For their identliacation 
I am indebted to Mr. A. C. Tunstall of ToklaL 

My object in publishing them is to cHoit, if possible, fdniilar mfomiaiion for 
tribctt in other areas* w ith a view to establishing the distribution of these paHicukr 
pointfi of culture. 


* Wtn.. Dictionary GrtekoTid Dornan Bioyrajthy,'^* 1S53, VdL t, nagiiS 05^* col, ft- 

■f Homer, 500. 

{ Soholn odi Hcseiad Thoog. 014. 
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According to ^ Cli4iig Nagji trsditioiiT ths um of cloth was ovolv^ fro[o the 
nse of fibire nrcta by women for carrying their children, and there fttiU seem to bo 
Konyah Naga villages in which women wpin and weave in dbre, byt buy their cotton 
ready woven. In the Ao tiilx?, however, weaving cloth from fibre dcenm to bo 
know'll only to tnwUtion, though the weaving of cotton doth is practised by tha 
whole tribe. Tlie more highly enlturcKi Aitgaink hbo both fibre and cotton for 
wmvuig doth, both aeparately and together- The general inforenue Hccrraa to be 
that the of fibre for cloth preceded that of cotton in these hillfl; but there are 
apparently tribes, out of contact with either Burma on the east or Asaam on the 
weat-p who do not weave at alL Very few of the Sernas can weave, those that do 
Inhabiting the most westerly %illagea, and there are three villages of Southern 
gangtams, equally remote both Burma and Assam, who state that it is 

absolutely labu for them to weave at all, so much ao that when^ in 1921, a few 
familiefi of exiled Kalyo-kciigyu from further north settled in Phorr (or '' Flioteim] ”) 
the village would not allow them to weave, in spite of the obvious iidvantage to 
thom^lves in acquiring a local supply of cloth. 
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Malay Pea Insula: Rellgrlon. Oimlette. 

Smoklri^ over a Ffre to drFvo out on Evil Spirits J. D. OimkHe, Qf| 
A warning to the ignonint h published m the PfHga^, a Malay UU 
contemporary of the Kurstng Mifror a nurse, minting) of Ihth February. 

1923. In EiiglUh a rough ti^nslatlon of the odginal ^lalay text is as foUovi'is 
** A woman, named 3feh Mas, aged about 19, liaughter of ^^eh Lumat of Kampong 
** PoaiTj Penamhang^ in the toHTi of Khotn Hhani, was recently confined of a male 
" child—her HtsU 

On the morning of Monday, 2Gtli DceeiubtT, 1922, she liegaii to feel the pains 
of labour. The midwife arrived at 11 in the muming. When the child came 
"■ down for birth, the mother wauld not stFain herself to hasten deUvfiry+ nor wouhl 
" ahe ait crossways^ but had to be held by others, AI>out 11,30 the child was horn, 
perfectly fortnedp and the mother was uneonscioua for a while. Mlien she came 
round and began to talk, words came pouring out of her mcmtfi Incoherently, 
and she took no notice of the child, and when it wanteil the breaal she refused it* 
As ahe appeared to be quite lit, and as the after-birth had all come away 
“ quite clean, it became evident to the bomors {* mcdicine-men and midwivea 
" that she was possessed by the spirit known as J/iriaia, which always attacks the 
“ newly-conhned. So each of them starter! itaying incantations fill they foamed 
" at the mouth (all on account of the evil spirit, said the old w oman in charge of 
the incantations). ISest they took four block peppercorns and gave them, one 
" each, to four strong men, who pressed the peppercorns with all their might into 
" the bases of the uaiis of her thumbs and big toes, MTien they pressed, she 
screamed^ and the more she screained, the harder they pressed. All grew' more 
and more astonished at the obstinacy* of the wicked spirit which refused to 
“ come out of the woman in spite of such pain* and they said. ' wait till to-morrow 
“ " and then you shall sulFcr for this/ 

“ The whole day was spent in this way. and the night of Tuesday began. 
One of those present said that in cases of child-birth such us this it w’as customary 
to take 40 eoco-nut shells and light ciatidlcs in them. So they got the eoco-nut 
sheila aa he advised ; hut the woman remained m before and would not have the 
“ candles lit. When this was so, they said ' she must be fumigated with smoke ; 
" but it is no good doing it from afar off in an obstinate ease hke this." .-IcdonJ- 
ingly they built an open-work dais* about Ig iuohea high, and put the woman 
" on it. Then they bunit the coco-nut sheila, and got the live embem from them, 
" and put them into a receptacle, into which they added rotten and pungent 

• l>ictiorury of the Prodiict4 of Ijidia," 

t Cf* Miilflp UiQta XogM," p. 39, whore Pinmria k probably a imspriait for 

pu«fima. 
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“ iiignsilente^, mvh as fltJnkLug yulphutp dried |wpiK‘r, black jKspperp wkJ the like. 
" They put all thb tliulcr the dalB jUHt level with the face of the wDnlflll and they 
turmNl her over Od her stomaeJi sci that her face kiokpcJ into the fire. When the 
pungent and fltinking firuiea torn up, the woidaii i^troggled ; but they held liei- 
" tight^ uikI pressed her down liO that jsho could not :sttoggle. When this happencil 
“ her lauguagc Iwanie nione and nmix'' wild. Then the person who woh driving 
“ out the evil spirit saidp ' sec how uljatliiate it is; duii't let go tintil it cojnea out,' 
WhiJi!: this was going nn, a Jiiaii crtoic post who was a Oaru [a teacher) in the 
neighbfjurhood, and told them to stop. But they repHed : ^ This b not a gttru t/ 
' butiint^ ': and when a lot of other folk told them to stop, they siiid, * You 
“ "don't understand. ‘ 

When daylight ciunc. they aaw that the woznanb face \sm all scortked. 
and her breasts slightly so. \Vhen they saw' this, for the tiret time they begat^ 
to be rather frightened, especinlly her mother and her husband, although they hail 
'' previously appni^ved of the treatment. What more b there to be said? The 
“ w'onmii grew' more and mote exlimiistcd^ atid at noon on the Wadnesdiiy she died- 
The child survived Bcven ilays and then follow etl his mother^ Let thb be a 
“ wanung to all not to follow any advice whieb reason cannot accept.*' 

The is publishetl in Kclantan^ one of the Protected Malay Si^tatcif. 

The newspaper report refers to the W'lck<^ spirit as haiiiu potoiig, on evil thing well 
known to oU Malays, It b genenilly anpp«>scd to be attended by Its familiar, the 
which takes the form of a huuse^crlckct aiKl sucks the blood of its victim. 
^liriam apiicars to be a local syiioiiym. 

J. D. GlMLETl^E. 


CMna: EtlmogTapliy. Edgrar. 

A strange Milking Custom. iht' Btiv. J* //fwtoji Ed^r. 

In Herodotusb Fourth Book entitled xMelpiuneno we find the following itcni^ Oi 
w hlcU has been used by Swift os an Uiustratioii in Scctioi^ VII. of hb ** Tale of a 
Tub" : Now the Scythiaiui blind all their slaves, to use them in preparing their milk. 
The plan they use b to thrust tubes made of iionc .... up the vulva of the 
mare, and then to blcw^ into the tubE?s with their mouthst oome milking while the 
othem blow.*' 

In IWA the writer, when travelling through a scquesteri^l and unknown region 
{about 10^ E., 31 Nd on the right bank of the Tfttu or Tung iliver* south of Ronii 
Drangu, found a custom similar to the above in general use. The women here prcfiare 
the 00 for luHking by blowing lustily into the vulva, and continue to titillate the 
sensitive parts of the generative tract. After a short perioil of preparation the 
milking begins atid, while this b prcweeding, another girl continues her disgusting 
duties. The people where tbb eust^jo^ is found are laiuaijts, hut of the ancient 
Yung or Hsifan stock. Thetr object in eontinuing the practice b to milk 
the COW' dry witbotit the presence of the calf as an exciting agents llib is 
distinctly a convenience, Ixxidussc in Ssjc h'hw’an, os a rule, if nnythiitg happens to 
the cftlf^ the cow refuses to give any more inilk+ 

If wo remember that these people are pircl>ahly immigrants from the North of 
L'hinu, and may dcscoiidanta of the Hsiung Nu thcmselvca, vrv might have here in 
thb custom a Hnk w'ith the old ScyUiian hordes of Hcrodotua'a day. 

In any case, few' regionu are h?fis likely to be influenced by coikj nests or ougratioriH 
than those where the citstom b in A-ogue. 1 have neither seen luir heard of any ssucli 
uaage iti Tibet proper. *f. HUSTON tlXiiAR. 


* Aito knowB as tha Tokin (Jhwaju 
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Tt%m £arl)r Hittory of Sonship in Anctent India, Narc4 C. Qft 

Sm^pki. V£ 

Mr. ChattopadbyoyiL in 25, and Mr. Roae in Man, 192^, 87 and 96, 

have discnafK^ some mtcre^tuig aspectJii of this question. One noticoa^ however^ a 
aerieiLs dtifuet in thoao studies in the Hindu doctrino of Kinship in that no 
account is taken in them of the vcrj long and complicated hLstory td the laws 
and uu^titutions of ancient India. 

Yet a great deal certainlj depends on a proper histoHeaL perspecth'e. Ko one 
can study the Code of Manu side by side -srith the i^amhitas and Brahmanas and 
Kalpa Sutms without being convinced of the great Length of history that lies 
between them, & history in the course of which social institutions have often been 
transformed out of shape^ The same thing might be said of the gap between the 
Law^ of Manu and the cuslomar^^ Laws of the India of to-day. 

TJie story is further complicated by tlie bailing diversity of the forces that 
have played u^n that history^ The social history of India is a web of a multitude 
of strands of diverse culture. Thom is, first of alL the Indo^Gcrmanic culture of the 
Arya immigranta. This culture apparently had a long history in an atmosphe^re 
of conBict and intercourse with the Babylonian and the iSomitlco-Aiy’an ci^dtisation 
of the Persian Empire. Within India it came into mtimate contact with Thibeto- 
BiirmanK Dravidian, Kolarian and other societies and institntaonSfc It no doubt, 
not possible at this date to indicate precisely the point? at w^hich ntodiBcation in 
the Arya sacred law oecurredf and how^ the sacred law' itself reacted on tho 
prmitive ouetoma^ Jaw of non-Aiya origin. But there can bo no doubt of the 
eidstence of these Influences^ and they make themsclvcfl. felt In various places too 
clearly to be ignored. 

In this paper I shall try to indicate briofl}" w'hat I conceive to be the true 
iitoiy of the evolution of sotoship in Hindu law. 

Tliore ia ouo rcmatkable fact about this which 1 consider to be very 
significant. ITiore is no ceremony appropriate to the afRliation or adoption of a 
son m the Grihya Sutras, which give all the rituals that a man goes through from 
conception to death. In later ceremonial law^ adoption has been sasoclatcd with 
some ritual, but thia rittial is an adaptation of rituals proper to ceremomes 
oonneetod with amqasa sons. 

Now', when wo recollect that from the Rig Veda downwards the entire Arya 
religious Literature is full of an inoidinate hankering for sons and of the vast 
importance of sons, and that no important incident nf the life of an Arya w-as 
un^eompanled by an appropriate rltuaL the importance of this omission in the 
Grihyas cannot be denied, 1 take this to signify that in the earliest day's of Arya 
society in India, the only son tecognised was the Anrssa son, or the son begotten 
on a lawfully wedded wife. 

If we exclude the literature from the Dharmasutras downwards^ there is really 
nothing opposed to tMa hypothesis that the Arya iinmigrsnts brought with them 
no iustitutioR of secondary sons. The eftoty" of .Sunahsepha in the Aitaroya 
Brahmana la resJly no exception. The eecondsTy' mm v-ouched for by the later 
Uw' boohs would in this view seem to bo an inBtitution of later growth,* and an 
institution which grew up under the influence of other societies smTOundhig them. 

■ ili " AJtmdliKhaa Lebcn/’' p, SIS* after Rivm^ Uw tflXta of the Vodod ahowinc 

OiB hdoluiing or tie Aryas for miu* peiate out: '‘Kicht lioU man gfauteTi er k^e dureli 
(4 wordiio. denn ^ VVa« yqu emen andein ^vgi ut ito-ino NachkoiTimotiBelialt/ 

^ 7^ 4^ 7; nteo text* citsd in file umo plocis. Thii id entirely iound. U bnplien that, 

eltto^h into foniilkw wai not entirely unknown, the odontod did not rm to ihe 

poeilioa of m real squ. 
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In tho Dbarm&^utnas, however, the twelv'e kindti of hohs liave already tome 
into oxistoiiee. Gauta.Qi&^ the oldest of extant sutra isTiteraj^ already apeakjs of 
the twelve kinds of sdns, Tlio enumeration of these kinds and their ordef of 
preecdenco differ groatiy in the differont Dharmasutra^s and the metricai Dharma^ 
aostras. It would be too long to give the various views reprea^mted in these 
difforoiit authors side hy aide. I ahall, therefore, content mj'self with quoting 
Vasi&tha'a Dharmasutra for comparison with that quoted from Manu by Mr. Row : 
Of the nmnoroiis kinds of mm, only twelve are found in history i— 

'* tl) Self-begotten, f.s., begotten on a own tnanried wile, La the 
fiTSt; 

Begotten on the appointed (widow ?) is the second; 

“ (3J The third the Pntrika .... 

'■ (4) Fauiiarbliava Is the fourth. Punarbhu is she who renounces the 
husband of her first tnamage and lives with another man and adheres 
" to the latter's kindred. She also bccomea a Punarhhti who marries a 
second husband after renouncing a euiiuch^ a fallen (]iAtita] or a lunatic 
"■ husband or upon the huEi hand's death ; 

** {5} Kanina is the fifth, the son of a maiLlen who gives birth, through 
“ lust» to a son In her father’s house, without marriage; it has been said 
that that son belongs to tho uiaU^rnal grandfather; . . . , 

*" (OJ Whorti the birth is soend. (the son) is gudhotpanna {s<jcretly 
“ begotten) who is tho aiith. Thess? are the heirii and kinsmen . . . / 

On the other hand^ the six who are not negardt'^f as heirs but only as kinsmen 
aro the foliowlng —sahodha (the boh of a pregnant bride) ; dattaka [the adopted 
BOti)i krita, or son purchased; swayamupagata (the son who comes of himself); 
apaviddha (or the son tnmttl away by hb ^^aatuts), anti the son csf a .Sudra girl. 

Considering that Vasistha's text represents an older state of society than that 
mpit'Sentcd by &laou, it w^oulcl seoui that many of the eonelusiDns of Itos^- 
on the evolution of secondary sous founded on thc^ text of 31anu require considerable 
revision. 

The evidence ia overwheltfling that in the older law the Putrika and her son 
and next to them the Kshettraja son, occupied the position of the greateat 
importance, at a time when tho Dattaka w'as hardly rccognisodi* I shall try to 
indicate the history of theise two classes of sons as I understand it, before 
proceeding to the considcratiDii of the probable evolution of other kinds of sons. 

Let U8 first take the Fotrika, In the Vedic marriage ceremony and the 
ceremony of the OrUiya sutras. a Putrika is out of plact?. For tho essential part 
of marriage is the inAuifUt or the caTT 3 =ing away of the girl to the briilogroom's 
house—permanently, as Summer points out. And naturally' wu find no trace of 
tho Putrika in the literature from tho Samhitas to the Grihya sutras. In the 
Mahabh^ta we hear of Putrikai! espou^d by Arjuna.t It w significant, howcveip 
that both these brides ol jVrimia w'ere girls of what is now Assam, which was 
oortainly, at that date, outside the pale of Arya civilisation. 

I think that the w'eight of evidence points to the conclusion that the institu- 
tion of Putrika was honrowod by the Arya scttkrs from their neighbouring tribes, 
among whom marriage of the dccHH typei; prevailed. There is no doubt that 
Arya society w^as in the remote post surrounded by such societies amongst whom 
daughtera did not leave their fatlier*s roof after marriage. Assuming, as we may* 
on the evidence of the Grih^^ sutras, that the early At^ti society was strictly 

” Gsulama Dh^rmasutroj^ XVllt^ 3^# ^iwn an entirely dilTeicnl portion to the 

Putrikn'fl son, and dcHHi pot ipention the PUtrUcA nt alL 

t Cliipi and Chicrangadil, both of whom 1 take to l«i Puirikai, 

II the noniE-aclmtiire HoberUim-Smith in Marringo and Kiiuhlp.^' 
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})Atriari:hal and exogamoiii^, so that girb, on marriagt?, would have to leave the 
father’s roof iwrinanently, we may emUy imagine oixeunij^taDces of aodety Lb 
which aueh marriages may not have bet^n desired by aonlesa jiarenta. TIve example 
of aoeiettes in the neighbourhood who kept their girls with them alter their 
marriage and became (^e omiehs of the ebildnm of the girl, W'oiiid i^uggeat the 
inatitutlon of Putrika or appointed daughter to the Ary a. The texts make it clear, 
however* that this eould only be scciiircd at firat by a clear agreenu-nt at the time 
of the marriage,* For, in the absence of such agreement, the Ary a law would 
vest the authority over the wife entirely in the husband. Latter on, hoiveA^er^ a 
cuBtom seems to have grown up of sonJeos fathers appumtiJig as Futrika daughters 
w^bo had Ix'eo married vrithoui any such expresa stipuLatioii. whore sueJi a 
sUpiilation might be implied This jiavod the way lor the 

daughter of any ^zdesa man being appointed Ehitrika at any time. That this 
could bo done is indicated by the text of Yajiiavalkyap who sa;iis the bride to 
chosoii should bo bJtmirlm&ii or having a brother.’^ The points emt 

that this is necessary beeausc she might otherwise be made a Putrikii.f The next 
step was for any daughter of a sonlese man to be his heir, as she ct^rtainiy would 
not have been under the early Law, as states! by GautamQ,| for kist&nct'. 

The foreign origin of the PutrikS., w^ho is gencraLly placed first in the varic?us 
enumeratioTis of sons in the 8mriti$, suggests that the other forms of sons might 
also have been aimiJarlj' obtained. In the case of the Kshettraja son^ who genorallv 
takc^ the next place in the list of aceondary ^ns, this seems moio than probable, 
-^fr, Chattopailhj'aya refers to the only text of the Rig Veda which seems to 
support the theory that the instltutbn of Niyoga existed in the early Vedic times. 
Reading the text in the arigimtl, one feels cansiderable doubts as to wiiethcr this 
ift a nccxi-SBaiy' impUcatSon of the text. On the contrary* we find that there is no 
ritual appropriate to Niycj^ Lu the GrUiy^a .Hutras, os we should no doubt expect 
if it Was a recognised institution from the earliest times, 1 atii tiiaposcd to think 
that the evideneo m against the existente of Xiyoga in the earlii^st days of Indo- 
Aryan ^ ^jcicty. On the contrHIy^ in the Dharmasutras we alrc^ady find thi* 
recognition of the Kshettraja son and an elaborate treatment of the qucf^tion of 
paternity of the son begotten on another’s wife. A close study of these is instructive 
on the question of the history^ of the Kshettraja son. As the institution Kur^dves 
in later Smntis, l^lanu, when a widow ha& no son, her husbaturs voungcr 
brother, and, failing that, any ^pinda, may^ raise issue on her, such issue to belong 
to the deceased. ThiiK is a religious duty which is only iiemiaaiblc with the 
eo^-nt of the head of the family, and must be gone through without any show of 
animal ]>aasion on either mU\ The Niyoga, of which we find cvideiK'e in the earlier 
Dharmasostras such aa Gautnma^ is quite a different tnstitutlon. 

Gautama ssj-a that w'hen the husband is dead the witlow' 01 * 3 % with the 
^lermisslon of gurus (such as the father-indaw) have intercoursi,'^ with the devara 
or, failing him, with a Hapinda Vol. II. p. 27f)^7ly Thcrt^ is no question 

here of raydng offspring to the deceased. It is a pure and simple licence granted 
to the w%low. This is made dearer by what follows, for Gautama s&ya that in 
this cose the child belongs to the begetter {op. cd., p. 271)* This is the inffojdble 
rule in cases of Niyoga after widowhrKKJ, On the contrary, there might be Niyoga 
by the buBimn[l himself during hia lifetime. In such caries* according to Gautatoap tho 


* fotf urttance, Vaaiattia, loc. cA, whom Itf cJt-* Hip f<i|bwiii|j O XI. rkbvu>iia}tr aa 
iMcd AC iJiu niarriHEp^ of a t\itrikii^— ^ 

-Abhntlriknm pobdAwami tubhyani kjmyAniai^rilkrtldrti 
^ Ahj-Aib yrt jAyatirt putrrti iui mn |mtro bha^^fitL 

t A ajnaValJcya 1, HX and AHUiknhniA thc^n^itiKlcT. 

t riaiitikrui XVJri «xi;lit.Jed ih<i dAitftlit«r niifl fH>f altotiotiKT fnjni inluentanc«' 
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child bidoiig* either to the txgcUer or to both him mid the liiinbuinl ipf the wonimi. 
Evidently the licence i» extended to the wife even whi’ii the hiixlnind w nlivi'. hut 
ia missing; hvU with one limitntion—if the husband is kiunvii lo have bpeimif an 
aac«tic, the wife must have no further intercoiirw- with men,* 

In Vnsisthtt, we find that the widow might similarly have eoiuiedion with 
the kimmt'n of her huabaiid. The viuldren wnolil bcdoiig ti» the bt‘g<‘ttiT u a less 
the widow was pmixrly ap|»»int«i. The details nf a pro|s<r ap|miiitmcnt {fivTii 
bv Vasistha agree in aubstaiiev with lh<)«- given by Mann. Rut then* i« this 
difference that, aceonling to \'iisifitha, ttic ehild of the apiHiinti’d widow Ivlongs, 
not to her husband but both to tlw liegetler and the husband. I'ltrther, \ (^tstho 
k a Jittle more pneise in that he (tivea the order of pemons who htt- entitled to 
have the tioimection. The order is aomoiiass^iidaka—iiiiida=ianniH=Tshi=igolni 

i8.B.E.. Vol.. XIV, ji. U1I 

Baudhclyana ogti'ea with \'asiKtha in laying down that the [aiti rnity of the child 
begotten by’appointnieiit belonga to Iwth the bigi tter and tlie htishand, i-S.B.K., 
Voi. XlV'/p. 227), .4notber R-tnarkable fait iiidicatt’d by BaudhAyana is that it 
was not the wives or widows alone but maidetui also, who might be appointed. In 
otjier words, a man might have comuetion with a maiden forgetting male issue for 
himself in the girl's womb, w’ithout ncix’wsarilj' inarr^'ing th<? girh 

In opposition to nil these ihert* ia A]jastumlja, who, while cogi^nt of the 
institution of Nlvo^a. stubbornly oppeweaIt.t .4«'oniijig to him, it ia suiful to ^ise 
up isKoe on another's wife or widow. He ia fuithcr of opinion lhat if a child ia ho 
begotten it belongs alisolntely to the hegeltcr. He also quotea an anch-iit story from 
the Vedaa. in which a Brahmana says: “ Hiniieforth I will not let anyone have 
intcrcoarM' with my wife. For they aay that in the world of Yama the lion lielonir* 
t<J the begptter,”! 

Thrse vaHuii!! textw thu h\w of Niyoga k ill thf of furiiiattiHi 

in the Dharmasulma. while Mann. Yojnavalliya and othi'ra give the law in ita 
most develop’d fonn. .Maim, of course, absolutely forbids Siyogn further on. but 
that is obviously a later addition, at a time when the cuatnni had gone uut of vogue 
in dewnt soeipty. 

{To be coniinued.] 


X IEi S* 

Archeeolo^: Vases. Pottler. 

Corjuu V^mram AHliquorum t Fmnfft Mimir du l^Htrr (Knscie^ea qn 
1 A 2) by E, Pot tier. Union Acadeniiquc IntematiDna le, Lihrairie ancicnnc UU 
Edouaid Cliampion, Paris. 40 Plates and le^t in each vuluriie, Fr. oTi each. 

A representative piibUcation on a nniform plan of all I he ancient vases com¬ 
prised in European coilectiona is a truly great pmjeel. For a [inudieal itcheme for 
its realisation we have to thank the Union AcademiipU' Inteniatiofiale and the 
enthusiasm of M. Pol tier. To tin- latter we aiu still iinm* indebted for the two 
beautiful volumes under review, whicli emlictly the liml stepi tow,^arda the r^lis- 
ation of this grand project. They admirably illustrate the famous Susan and Gnali 
vases in the Lonvin and amply vindicate the general plan adopted for the C'orpua, 
The photographs and their collotype! reproductioiw nre excellent. They are 
aocoidpanied by a concise but adequate text explubiing the teehnirjue and giving 


t AutajawtUiani, quot«<t by Bnudhiyemi, S.B.E., Vul. Xl\', |> iiSfl. hmil* BClwhili lu 
AuJtMA ian aIdho. 

J AptiaUunlMij. libsmiiiiffiJtftVH IJ, I3p 1—7 . 11^ p- 13 
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a short bIbUography of the objects ilinstrated. For economy the platw are 
prmted on both sides, but a slight tendency to ainudge, noticeable in tiic first 
becji i^limmated in the second by interleaving with thin php^r. 
he fine reproductions of tho remarkable series of painted vases from Susa 
^hill be tepccialJy welcome to the student of prehistory. TJiougb in some essea 
fFranco Sij -I should have preferred figures on a larger scale so as to 
**^''^**^*^ the details of the design, even at the expense of a reduction in 
iHiiubere, this new sebetiun forms a very valuable and coavcoient supplement to 
the rather j^ndemus tomea of the ilimoirts dt la DiUgaUm en Perse. The older 
style of the chalcolithic period is represented by twelve pUtes in 
the firet volume; the later vases (Narani Sin to Khammurabi) by eight platcas in 
le second, foesibly prchwtoriaiia and classical archreologisU) would each prefer 
^o ia\o t eir reapcctive materials in separate volumes. But neither group will 
m fact lose from being brought |.)erlorcc into contact with the documents hojidlcd 
by the other. 1 suspect Jicre a kindly design of the author's to entrap tho 
rwntalist into an aidmjrntion of Greek art and to startle tho Classtcist into a 
wider outlook with the primitive splendours of Elam,—and wish him well, ia 
any M^e it must not ho forgotten that the clnasicsL vases which oceupi' the balance 
fi, ttuito apart from their sesthetic value, have a great interest to 

tho anthropoipgiat for the scenes of cult and myth which they depict, Future 
volumes might, how-cver, omit stray vases illustrative of nothing that will not be 
^p y repreaentod in other parts of the Corpus. The seven commonplace I.Jito 
* T?*^* shei^ of Plate France IS ore euperiluous in a scries which has the 
collections of the Ashniolcan and the British Museums to draw upon. But the 
eKCCllenw of these volumes is so great that such small points are not to be rtsarded 
as cnticismB of what has lieen achieved, but merely as suggestions for the volumea 
that are to follow. 

Tho two fsisciculcw of the Louvre then, not only confer themselves a great 
iioon on aJl students, but aW inspire anxious hopes for the completion of the 
*** happily initiated, on the lines proposed by the Union AcadcmiQue 
reason 1 must be permitted to express the hope 
^ early stops to become, in fact as well as in name, inter- 

as Jona , without the cooperation of nations such as Germany no world*wide 
Hoient^o efrott—Jeast of aj] in the domain of arehseology, where German scholare 
and German collections enjoy such a deservedly high reputation— <^ftn expect to 
rcHch a truly successful conchislon, V' G C 


Fe3s«iiden. 
By JR. A, Fessenden, 
dollars. J. F. Dunn 
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Caucasus I Ayclissology 

The Deluged Oiuiluiation of the Vaueastts Isthmus. 

Boston, Mass., lD2li. 4to. pp. xii., 13D. iVice, 5 
(F. & E. Stoneham. 30S, High Hoibom. 

The author is dcsoribed on the title page as formerly head chemist to Th(tmas 
. tdiwn, bu^is rescarehea extend to subjects of less practical bcariiig than those 
of Ilia chief W thcBc fssa>ii, that on Bg^products of IIislarg illustrates liis economic 
thiwnea and the tire«mien™ of committees in dealing with men of genius; other 
wtmns, on Crop SlabtUMiiou and the Pefsoual Use Tax, are not for anthropobgisto. 
The expound a novel thcoiy of the origin of man and cidture. Briefly, 

lay not in the far west, as was aupposed in antiquitv, but 
north of Uuc^ and it was submergeri by the flooding of a greatl/extended 
Uspian, Jay Ijien, “ Elysium ” and the " Hj-perborcans.” If the " tree 

tm'^of «tamine.boaring fruits," and the 

tnn of fcnowleilgv wn* the narcotic thorn-apple, there is hope for us all when 

[ « ] 
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ProfcEssor Fefiwnden'e rf^archtu on thvtii ant eompicte. To dirK;ii^ tlie Argunu iitfl 
for th^ise opinjotis would apatt? which U not available hen^ wioJv comjWindiouM 
than any re view is the " pluotolog '' or iiiicjMipluik»gruphic reproduction of ilie whole 
bookp which Ih aoJd at live dullara. J- L. M. 


Gatea, 
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Heredity. 

Hereditt/ and Etitfenics. By [tuggka Gatcu, Ph.D. London : 

Svo. pp, X. + 288 , 

im[)ortiince of heft'<Uty in mnnkirnl has long b«‘n n^pogniat'd. tin* oxtent 
of tho probJem haa attracUMj Ipsw attontion until itiwnt yonre. As the authur of 
tills volume pouUtf out, pmbtibly in no species of ammal or plant does the numher 
of difloK>nces between indivjiiuals approacJi the nutnlier to lx< observed in man; 
but this is due to the conipliixity of the human organism and df>es not impiy any 
gwater intrintije variability. Skmie chametera are protlucwi by utt environ mentaj 
stimulus, others are determined by inheritanw, atthough Ln both cases bteractbn 
between the organism and the enviromnent takes plan: in the full deveJupinent 
of the eharaeter. Optimum eonditions are twntinl so that those who lay the 
greatest stress on the jjerpetuatioii of gtsitl buninn stot^kH should at the same time 
refthfie the necessity of emating an environment in whieh I he larst physical, mental, 
and moral qualities of the intlividuaiii can hncl free expression. 

The author shows that nianv of the fcaturoa of human inlieritanw follow the 
MendeJian rule, but that, aince there is often the complicatiun of sex-linking, 
clifhcultk's may arise in individual eases from the insufliciency of data as eompan'd 
with those aviiilable fn)m stud-books or for laboratory' hn-d animals and plants, 
,Somo eharaoteristics, sueh as stature, might at first seem simple, hut in reality bo a 
compound of an inheritance of general u*ndencies to growth, of dimensions i>f 
various segments of the body, and of total duration of growth; the llfst and last 
la rhaiB being dependent on the seerctions of some of the- diietlosa glands. The 
total size might, therefore, be the resultant of several independent factors. 
Ktudies of eye-colour reveal that this is not always a siniple pair of ^lendelian 
iharactcrs as was formerly supposed, but that res-linkage and other com plications 
fome in. Several segregating factor; apja-ar to be eoncemed in the inhi'iitanei 
of skill colour and in the form and colour of the hair. The matter is even more 
iplicated when mental traits are considered owing to the interaction of factors 


f^niT 


and the part playeil by formal edaeation, tradition and imitation. Although 
mental deficiency is often regaidwl as behaving as a simple recessive character 
the details of inheritance may be far more compUcated. The imjiortance of 
accurate eoUectioii of data cannot be overemphaaified. no uiathematical reduction 

can compensate for initial deficiencies. ,, , , , 

The data presentetl cover a wide Ibid of recent work and the application of the 

conelumons of geuetica to eugenics is most tern perately statwl, Thu author ind icates 

that among primitive rares naturel selection and di(I<‘rential fertility act so aa to 
preserve esistijig tyiies rather than to further evolution; so that narrow indeed is 
the roati to eugenic itbaJs. which can better proiiioteHl by enligbtenKl public 
oiiinion than hv any form of legislation, ^ionc the leas, he u^i« thif negative 
meaaure' of checks on the reproduction of the unfit, not so much to imptow the 
race as to arrest dcterioiation. It U to !x' feared bis fate will be that of other 
nronhete br the present financial wilderness is arid mdwd and public opinion hh 
v’et scart^ly even permits of segregation. This b(«k should bo in every education 
library- as a sober statement of matters of vitaJ importance, 


F, S. 
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Thoradike. 

.4 Hittorif of Mogif «iMf Experimental Seiena dvriny the Firet Thirteen A A 
(’fnlurieeof fmr Era. By Lynn Thorniiilco. Ph.D. Two VoIuini.«s. London' 00 
.\[atmilJan i Go., 192,1. Pj). xi., m, viii., 1036, 9x0. Price, 42s. net. 

Jt is difficult to six’uk in mcasuit>d terms of the servlet* which Dr. Thorndike 
lius n'ndcn><l to students of late clnsaJcal and ni<>diicva] cultiue t>y his careful and 
dftailrrl study of the developnveMt of expt'iiincntal science in the early centurios 
of our cm. howewr. lib title should mislead, it must bo stated that he doea 

not cover popular tiiajgpe, ur such subjects as witchcraft and the laws and penalties 
whii^ were enacted against witches and tliost' who indulged in the practice of 
magic. Yet, when so vast a mass of scatteted, and often inaccessible, material 
has Irecti brought tog(*thrr and digested for our benefit, it Is perhai^ o little 
imgracious to suggest that as a history of magic, Mr. Thorndike’s book is. there- 
foiv, incomplotc. Beyond a summary account, which is inserted to support his 
definition of the term, primitive magic is not troatcfl independently, although It 
appears throughout as the background to which elements in the work of tJie early 
.scientist am refem^, In fact. Dr. Thortuiike has roaUy taken as his starting 
|K>mt the magieo-mligious and magico-sclentific ideas of Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
and Andent fJteece. In tlie case of the last mimed, wh&e agreeing with moat 
authorities that inuch Greek culture, religion, and philosophy was based upon 
tnsgieal ideas, he is inclined to hold that there was iftill a grt>at deal of magical 
ix'Uef, coDtcmporniy with the writers of the Ciasskal Age, of which the evidence 
may have been esiairgated by Alexandrine oditora. The documents and other 
tvlics of Greek culture in EgJ'pt which have became known to us in recent years 
may well hi^ regarded os supporting this view'. 

So far Dt. Thorndike’s work is introductory, ilia detailed study of his 
subject really opens with the Roman Empire. Beginning with Pliny, he traces 
the growth of scientific thought by a detailed analysis of the work of each wiiter 
iind indicates ita gradual emancipation from the trammels of magic. His study 
Ilf the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, which occupies the whole of the second 
volume, is by fur the most minuU*. This is not sujinismg in view of the fact that 
it covers the worit of John of Salisbury, Maimonides, Michael Scott, Albertus 
lll^us, and Roger Bacon. WTiatcvcr may be the special interest of the student, 
w hether it be the general relation of magic and religion to scieucc and its develop¬ 
ment, or some specific branch, scientific or pseudo-scientific, such as astronomy 
or astrology, chemistry or alchemy, and the like, he will find Dr. Thorndike’s book 
an almost inexhaustible mine of informatbn. The critical apparatus with which 
it is provided in the Btinpe of bihliographies, references, partieulora of manuscript 
wurrea ^d the like, bears witness to the high standard of scholarship the author 

has hod before him in a task which can only lie describwl as stiiiieiidous. F, N F 


Linguistics. 


CORRESPONDENOE. 


To the E’diVor of Max. 

The Qanitivo In Dlnk^. 


Thomas. 


Deas Sib, In '' ,Man,” lliat, 16, § 32 . Archdeacon Shaw puts forward A^ 
a theory that Dinku makes use of an .Accusative of Respect, on tin* ground U# 
that the name of the posHcssor precedes only («) in the objective case ami 
(b) when the relation between [mssesaor and possessed object is very dose ’ 

It may also be intorprcted as a relic of a time when the Genitive in Dinku 
preowled and the writer’s argument can only hold good if therv is no evidence of 
this. He has perhaps not realised that what would in European languages be 

t 1 
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a« |5in-|K>sitionfl ait* in Dinka nf two khidH ■ («) tbo<so dnrivt-'d fnim Vl•r^^H 
like i’e. t-tr.p whieh pnrextit* the noun ami derivi^l fmm maitia. like 

/fir (under fjnrt. under] which follow the houti. 

Even wen- it not so, there an- eaaea in ninm' iSudi^nie of ex<?cptiE>iift 

to the rule of the |MJBition of tlie lienitlve and it k hardly poK^iblc to trt‘at eaeh caa- 
as if it sttHxl alone. In Ihti aa altemativefl to mifi onu (aiLiva), mUt atn^ (teaia). 
we have the reveryt* poisition. As ih dome of tlie Tosoland languagc^a apt^cial 
treatment ia aocorded to compoumla, it stains to lx* a of the aanie ^mrt, though 
I can offer go F^uggeation ns to why it occuns OTily in the ohji.*<tive 

Perhajis T mny add that ghu(^ra (in the footuole) shoukl ti*a<l yaeni- 

Yours faithfully, 

X. VV. THOM^YS. 

Sex Ratios. Thomas. 

To ihf; Eflitor of Ma?;. 

Sex Ratios^ 

Dj^ar Sir,—I n his reply to tny note Dr. Parkew (“ 111^4, 23] flO 

modifies his j>n'vioualy unqualified dictum that thi- sc^x ratio of crihiunj^i UO 
racea tends t^y be lower tli^n thnt of white and m.iw insists that only matings of 
the same ortlcr eaii U* eompafid. ne.. moiiogj^nouH with momig_ynou9. It wouhl 
l»f! interesting to learn on what grL"-'da Df. Parfces fxdieves that jxilygyny raises 
the pmj>orthm of ihdIcs. Such evwlence must, presumably, be dcrivefl from 
colourst,! mci^Si and it is not quite clear w'hy there was no reference to the data 
in his previous note an<i no citation of his authority in his second. It Wfiuld also 
lie interesting to leani how the statistician is to Ix' sure of the morals of his 
subjects. Reference to my note will show that t did not tm^erae his eonteutioi] 
that " the sex-mtLo of colourcfl races tends to hi- lower; what I uiaintainid was 
(ft) that there is con-sldemble variation within the colour group, and (6J that the 
data cited are mainly nori-jlfrican. Dr. Pnrkes |mssi*s over the seconri [Kunt anri 
adniiLs variation within the grtmp due to social conditions. Hirt stLindard of 
€*Aidcnce also is now higher^ for in his fir?^ note he cites as authorities (a) authors 
whose remarks are not only quite gi‘iHTOl. but liaBtHi on small series, like Man. 
who knew‘ intimately a tribe of some -SOt} and. thendore. eould not well have such 
figures as Dr, Parkes declares in his second note to lx* alone fiuthoritative; 
(h) others, like U"appaus,who aim pi)'give ratios without riaying on what data they 
(vre bast'd ; (c) others, like Folkin, w ho gives as the ratio of the first bom among 
eaptives .^1.711, F- 403 and is cited in a IMlpc^r wlu-rt' it is laid down that vjiriation 
wdthin the group is small. It would hardly be worth whik* to <!ial with these 
points if they stocxl alone; but Dr, Parkes quotes me as aswntifig tej the pmpj- 
sition that mouogynoits matings product* an excess of females. It is tnie that 
in my chapter on demography 1 speak of monogamous marriage and it would, 
perhaps, have bitm well to qualify the espressLon, and point out that it ts not 
sjmonymous with moncNgynoua mating, t hasten to remove the false impresHioii. 
[n the Awka area both hfrtrotbal and mamage regulate, not sexual relations, but 
the owmerdiip of children and inheritance^ of property. Free love is the pnvilegi^ 
of the Ibo femaks not [lethaps from infancy onwartla, m I have hcartl It put 
sometimes, but at any mte from an early age—at any rate before she is in her 
t 4 *ens. 1 do not know- at what age a woman iierforce becomes faithful to her 
husband for lack of lo^-ere. hut in an atljarent triU' 1 recall a east* in which a 
daughtetp motherj and grandraotluT were all at home to eatirrs 

The difTerencts between an unmarric'd girl, bctnothetl or not, mid a married 
woman is very small from the [Xiint of vk-w of sexual freedom. The uruuarrk^ 
girt is not reatrainwl in any way; the wife of a nmn of rank is dnuhili>ss ntorc or 
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less undor rt-sinunt i but the oitlmtyy wun who interfered with his wife's love 
affuirs would be regarded ob a ehtirl; she rumes on her haiBotfS witli her huBbend's 
consentj, end, in the ordinary w&y, a proapectivo lover makefl appJication to the 
huaband with a gift of two pennyworth of poLmwlno. CertBin stipulations are 
made, such ai that the w^ife must not spod her husband's dinner because she has 
another engagement; but, these accepted, no corepheations arise. 

It is clearJy impossible to speak of monogamous tnamage aa aynonymous with 
nionogjmoua mating whene customs of this sort prevail. 

I have no idea of the form which my table w'oidd take if it represented ifeal 
rt^lations insWac! of an irrelevant legfd classification, nor yet can 1 suggest any 
reason w'hy the number of male births increases with the niimber of wives. At 
any rato^ it does not seem to bo because the husband of one wife Is in a different 
position from the husband of st^versi. Yours faithfully, 

N. W. THOMAS. 


Circumcision. Murray 

Tq fAe Editor of 

Circumcision FestlviLra in Arable and East Africa. 

Sir,— 1 am extremely interested to read in Mr. Juxon Barton's “ Notes on Q|l 
the Kipsikis or Lumbwa Tril c, Kenya Colony " (*/. Moy, Anfhrop^ Vol. U3 
LIII, p. 58) re the rite of cireumcitdon, tJiat “on obvious faetor is the Eastern 

immigrant from Arabia.those (Galla) furthest from Semitic 

inffqcnco do not follow' the vuslom.** 

In the earher half of 1017, whUe sening as political oftieer in one of H.M. ships 
of! the Aair coost of Arabia, near Lith, about 80 miles south of Jidda, I took on 
boaid as ' officer'* with the tHbes of the Uttoralr Muhammad Hnjeir, 

petty fihiiikh of Dhuw'wi Hasan, a section of Ashraf (the descendants of the 
Prophet), He informed me that the Dhuwwi Hasan, and the n^eighbouring kindred 
elan of Dhuwwl Barskat, held dreuzneision festivals, at one of which his subsection, 
the Ben Ma'idi, ciiTumcised annually 30 to 40 youths of eighteen years of 
From his deseription, the eireumciaion involved considerably more than the mere 
cutting off of the foreskin^ and was extremely painful; and meant to be sOp as a 
test of ctiurage. Cln inquiry^ he added that his younger brother, Hasan, a lad 
of seventeen, was about to be eireumeised at the festival of that year. Hasan, 
who did not look forwanl to the approaching ceremony with enthiiaiasn^, coitfirmed 
this. Owing to the hostile nature of these chms^ I found it impracticabk to make 
further investigation ashore. The Dhuwwl Hasan reckon their blood relationfiJiip 
to the Pmphet so highly, that in their blooddeuds with the Beni Harb, they exact 
four lives for one. Thia euntoni must lead to some fiictian, but I had eonhrmation 
of it. not only frem HuJeLr, but from a sheikh of Beni Horb, who was wanted by 
the Dhuwwl Hasan to make up a four. It is thus evident that something 
reBcmbling Masai cireuincisioii survivea nowadays among the noblest (frojii the 
Islamic standjKiint) tribes of Arabia, and that it is not impo^ible that the Prophet 
himself endui^ a similar initktiaii in the past. 

J am very far from my books, hut* apea^g from niemoiy^ I believe SCr Eiuhard 
BurUiu OGcribee, in his " Pilgrimage to Medina and .^fecca.^" a dimUar practice to the 
Beni Harb. Pcissibly his Informant confused the DhuW'wi Mason with the Beni 
Harb they dw^^ll among^ Hujeir was positive the Harb bad no such festivals. 

I am, Sir, 

Survi^y Office, Yoiirs faithfully', 

:>3 Sharia Fftlaki, Cairo. G. \V, >aiIlR.\Y. 


Eykb and SrorrtHwooDr^ H|i MajMiy't Frimarr^ t^tHonltag Street, Lmilan^ EuC»*. 
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winter, while rngflgE‘^[ in my ethnogTApbiettE ni'is-NinbeK iinujug tlu* Shavviyrt 
i}( the Aiifeji Mouniain^p Algeria, 1 ruuml in tisie two very primitive p*3e- 
latheH. They were employeti m the nianufaetun? nf the woocleri Im:>w Jft aiuI 
in which \s serv'ctl up aL-molina (tbc staple iocA of Algerift) and of the large 

p|fttt4^ra in whioli the 8hflw iya vvcpiiien knead their unleaveneti hn.w.1. A few week?? 
ago^ in the touise of a few hoiir^H|KUit at Stokes ichnreh^ Biieks.p 1 obscrvetl a HiniiJar 
hpparatuj? ussCt! for the tnmbig of eliair k'gs. 

Tlie w'CKxl used for bow'la^ ete., in itie AuftfS ia walnut. A branch of a dLimeter 
slightly larger than the bow'l rt^quiretl Ls cut to a anitable thickness \nt\i a tool knowit 
as a ” getlum,'^' This prinijtiTe implement resembles a miniAturo jaek-axo in form. 
Have that it edges in-Rtend of poiid^i, one edge being shapeil as a small axt\ 

the other as an ajfiKe. It can fsetui hi Plate D, Fig. 2, Ijing on the baae beam of 
the lathe. The diameter of the bowl to I.H* tnmircl is then drawn on the block thus 
severed wdth the aid of a pair of Wooden eofn|>ae3es. One of these is shown in 
Plate D, Fig. 2, lying on the Hoor. The listNl fxjint o! the eonipriss is tip|H^L with 
an iron spike, while the end to be dipped in the jMJwdered ehareonl ami oil. nsefl oa 
ink, iA of plain sharpci’u.-d w'ckhI, Use local name of this instrument is gt+m|>aAs : 
a term used to indkate something rather "clever/' in fact, n ""gjuiget.” t>f ita 
origin t am uncertain, but if ^leems |X>ssil>le that it is derived from the late Latin 
eomposans.'^ The hloek b then roughh* frwshkjiuKl into the ahajH* of a bowl and 
partially bolJowed with the adze edge of the "gerhlm/' cartT being taken to leave 
bosses In the wood both on the inside and the out&kJe of the bottom of the Imw L 
The chuck,'" or rotating limb of the kthe, ia then attaeheii to it (PlateD. Fig. 1). 
This Dcmaista of a woo[lcn bar, cinukr in seetkm. from one end of which project 
three sharp iron spikes, the other end being hat. The " chuck '' is placed vertically 
in the eeatre of the bowl, its spikcfl end resting on the bo*a of wixid left hi the eentn^ 
and meai^uremeats made witfk a string to ensua? that it i« ixirfoctly upright 
and in the exact centrt* of the txiwh This clone+ the spikes of the ehnek are 
clccply embedded in the boss at the centre of the inside of the bowl by blows of 
a maliot applied to the flat end ol the “ chuck/' The '' chuck and tho howl, thua 
firmly united, are then carried to the fran^e of the lathe. 

This is situated about + feet from the waU of the hut or nhc^l in which it is 
housed. It comista of a krg(« aiul heavy base lioam kkl horizontally U|)on two 
logs placf^d u]>on the floor (Plate T>, Figs. 2 arul In this beam a longitudinal slit 
has hewn. 

With their flaitenetl lower ends passing through thk slit. Rtand twm vertieaj 
posts, some .1 feet in height, tircukr in seetioiv which hokl the bow l and the "" chuck " 
in position for turning. Thty are know n aa " poppets *' in Biiekinghamshiirv. The 
“ pop|Xita Aie adjustahle laterally to incest the combined length of the " chuck " 
and the bov,l. sluling to and fro in the slit in the hom^ ht'am, in which they are 
lcN:^ke<i in their requirefl pofiitirjii by w'lxidcn wedges^ The stimmit of each poppet 
m enciieletl by an iron coUnr ui w hich is a sharp Iron spike. 'niCBO two spikes 
are turned mw'nrds. |3ointing direetly nt one another. 

The eDmbim!«ci " ehnek ” and br^wd are places I liorixontally between the sum mita 
of the two " pop|>cta " and the latter are drawTi together upon them so that one of 
the iron epikes k inserted into a small liolc in the tint end of the ebuck/* while 
the other k Lnst?rtetlinto a simikr hole in the IxiAS left for the purpose on the external 
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bdltoni of the Thi? “ thuc^k ” and hovrh theiu can rotate fret^y un the axis 

furmo^l by tlie two iron spikes. 

On the iddc of tin* l(4the frrsm the w'al], and at a few feet difitaiU from 

it^anexibk* pok* of jiini]K!i^ Is planted vertically In iht- ground. To the top of this 
tKiks a iXird of plaited halfa groRa or of cow dikle U attaeiie<l (Plato 1>, Fig. 2). This 
cord ifl passed aroiiriil the " ehtit k frtsni thnx* to aix tlmefl, aiKl its free end is 
loopcHl to a w-ooden h<x>k in the wall {Plate 1>, Fig. 3). 

Between the lathe anti the W'all stands the workman^ his bare fesoi placed upon 
iho cord. PrraeUfe of thb frx^t on the eord causes the " ehuck " and the IkjwI to 
rotate bi his dirc^rtlonH at tlu* anme time lira wing tnw'ards him the llcxLhle pole^ 
When that pnessore m teleasi^] thc' automatlvally springa to a vortical po^titiem, 
causing the ** eliijek to spin back again by moans of the eord twiatod around it, 

T^o chisel is only applied to tho bowl as it rotates towanls the workman under 
presaum of his fool, for tho jiowoT exerted by the (jole m it spriiip upright is 
insufKcient to admit of the successful application of a " dmw^ chiselto the wood. 

On either hand of the workmoui is a doping beam extending from i^ar the 
saniniit of tho '* pappot ** to the waU l>ehbd him (Plate D, Fig, 3). Along their 
upper aurfai.'ica these two S)eams are perforated with hole* for the rt'Ception of 
pegs, against which pegs bears u transverse bar* Upon thL* bar the workman 
rests his left forearm w'hilo guiding the ehiseb the handle of the chisel being 
grasped in his right hand. 

When the bowl has Ijecn turned tc> the reejuired dimensions it Is removed 
from tho lathe and the tw o bosses left on the bottom of it^ to receive the epikes on 
the " diuck and on the collar of the popjwt.** are cleared away with the adze. 
The bowl, dish or platter is then ready for use. 

By means of this primitive ap|>amtus ^^me w'i*l|.made artieles ar® produced. 
Ax Haldus, in the Abdi % allay, I k^w a platter uf no less tlian IW inches m diameter 
which had been turned on one of theoe lathed. This platU'r, w'hich had been cracked 
owing to a fiaw in the wood^ w'onld have been sold for sixty francs^ an interesting 
example of Shawiyn prolit-making when we remember that, at that moment, w hole 
walnut trees were being bought for eighty francs in the same district. The great 
majoritj of the wopden bowls and platters uscfl m Algeria are made, I believe, in 
tho constol mountains of KabylU, by the BcrUirs w'ho inhabit thc^ hills. I have 
heard of but few Lathes in ua^ among their Shawlya kinsmen of the Aurca 

The BuekuighamHhjrr pole-lathe, still extensively used in the manufacture 
of chair legs, is kfcntieal in principle with the apparatus described abov e, from which, 
howoTcf, differs in one or two detaibt. The Hexlble |joiea of fir or ash at Stoken^ 
church are placed horhsontally above the lathes and attached to lieams beneath 
the roofs of the workshops, instead of being planted vertically in the floors as in 
Algeria (Plate D, Fig. 4). 

Some of the English lathes are iiswi oat-qfdoors in the woods on the ChiJtem 



I 


MiUs. and in these, I «ii told, the 
pole IB fixed as shown in the ac- 
compauying diagram (Fig. I j, | 
hive, however, not yet seen these 
lathes in use, 



V 


For the taming of « chair leg a 
“ ehuck ” is ujineccaiary, rincj the 
cord con he passed diroctly around 
were absent from the lathes I saw 


After pui^ round the chair leg the eotd in the English lathe b at 
the apex of a trmppiiw wooden treadle, the base of whieh h hingtd, by 

f iiO ] 


b attached to 
L by tnean^ of 
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and hooks, to fjL^gs in the Jimir of thv (Platt' iX Mg. 4). Upon thk 

thn operator pre^B his hmt, applying the cbi^d, as do the ^knAviya, only n£ 
lie thns HIpins the chair leg towarda him. He, like'the lamer of the .'Van's, stanils 
between the lathe anti tlic w^alL 'fhe hiise beam of the EngHwh lathe la raL«*^l 
npnn jKJsta. the ** poppe^ta " IjflJig eorresjMJiuUiigly shorter than those of Algeria, 
though the ** [K>p|jetB ** arc luijui^tciL and jixwi in the same w'ay. The apikti'S, ijjxm 
which the chair leg spina at Stohenchurch, arc capable of finer adjustmiint than those 
Ilf the Aarea, for, whcrcaa the spike in the right hand " ]K>ppcit(Plate P, Fig. 4 } 
ia fixech that on the left can be scrc^wed honnr by nieana of a haiKlIe clearly seen 
in my photograph. On the side rijean»fit to the wall a transverse bar is cJampctl 
to the “ poppetft," upni, which the English workman rests liia arm. 

I presvimc that the polc-latlie is a descendant of the bow'-driil. I havc^ aa 
yet> however, had no oppoKuiiUy of studying its history. It certainly seeni^i 
unlikely that sueh ii fjiece of machinery eoiiLcL have been sj^onta-nfously invented 
and have developed on suck exactly Himilar lines in so wifk'ly HK^pamteiJ districts 
as BuckinghamKhin' and the Aun's Hills, The lathes of the two countries tnuat, 
Hurely, have a eoinnjon origin. Wherever it originatefl, may not the Romans have 
introduced it into tlieir British a^iid their African eolonics? fn tentatLvcl 3 ^ putting 
forward thia sugge-'itkin I have not been guideiL merel_v hy the fragment of et^’inoIogicaJ 
evirlence (“ gompass '* and “ compassus “) quoted in this paper^ but rather hy a 
ca&e which, it seems^ may alTord a parallel: naaiely, that of the flour mills driven 
by a liorisiontal water-wheel, common ht Algeria and Ut th(^^ islands, which I 
<1 escribed in The SeaifiJth Orographic^f (Vol. XXXV"III, Julv* i022. 

p, m H 1^.}. M. VV. HILTON Slill^ON. 


India, Brazil ^ Fialilng'. 


Horn el L 



Marine Fleh-Traps in Satith Incligi and Brulh Eij James //ornffL jj 

In Man, Major J. C. Clark described certain brisket work fish-traps ‘rl 

used near Hio de Janeiro. Nothing was said as to the racial character of the Oslxer- 
men, nor of the original home of the form of trap described^ As I am acquainted 

ivjth a dcvioc practically 
identical, now' In com man 
use on certain ports of thi^ 
coasts of Ceylon and South 
India, it will iie useful if 
these bo dosoribtd In order 
that light may be shed, if 
[Kissibk* on the origin of 
the ErctzUlELn examples, 
S<.'a-fish}ng with basket- 
work traps In Indis b limited 
to the shores of the Oulf of 
^Isjinar and of Palk Strait 
and Bay. The sim plci^tform 
is that shown in Pig. I. 
sub triangular or rather cordate in outline, with a single funnel-shaped opening 
in the centre of one side^w'hich is rec^'ssed bo rcfcelve it. This funm-l at its inner end 
tin™ sharply down wards, but ia unprovidt-d with the spiked innirr projccticuis 
characteristic of the Hio de Janeiro type. A ^ond variety in common use (R^imes- 
waram) has a sub-atellate hirrii, with three funnel aperturt's into the unrlLvidcd 
interior tMg, 2.) Otlk'W in usi> in Ceylon aruJ at KUakaraJ in South India an;? still 
mom stellate, having four trappetl funnel apertures. They an- weightfd wdth i-oral 
fragments tied to the aides and boiud with dead iijih. In India the basketwork is 
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tiMUnlly ’H ovrti (tom &plit ImbuJ in the mmv atyki as that of thfj trap illuatmted 

by Major Gark. Apart from 
tho funnc-ls, each trap k madf 
up frowi two nht^ets only of thk 
babuJ hasketwork; one, the Ixjt- 
tonip Is shaped to the eventual 
outline of the trap to be rimde, 
the other ia more intricate in 
form aa it ha* to ho ^ibapetl 
that it not only constituteii the 
up[)er aurf&w of the trap, but 
1*10+ S. alao the aldea, by means of 

flaps and extensioua; these have to he so de^iigiied and plaoed that they can be 
bent in the various 
directions necessary to 
form the multiple aides 
of thi^ (iaiah<^ trap. 

The lottfT edge of the 
sides b laced to the 
edge of tJie bottom, and 
tile traj) ia completed 
by inR^rting the en¬ 
trance f anm^b. In one 
locality (Tuticoiin] the 
basket-makers employ 
ntriiM tom from the leaf 
stalks of the palmyra 
j^alm fortlie basketwork 
cd onew'ay traps used in 
erah-Miing of nearly identical form to the oneway fisb traps of KDaharai ami 

Rameswaram. 

Has this design of trap, 
identicaL in Its simplest variety 
(save for one detail) in examples 
from ^uth America and 
South India, been ov^olv'cd hi- 
dependcntly in these two 
loealitlci t Coinddering that 
tile Portuguese, who form the 


domiiuuit id cmMal B,«U, noted fot then- sJdil and enr.rgj^“ the pft,Bct■u^ 
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of nmrine 6 nh{.^rbR wherever they go, ami that for nearly a century nnd ft lutU thi\V 
wen; in cilective occupation of thiw plaet^is in India and t^^ylon wherf* tliemi bawhet- 
traps are found, anil w Jic-re a eunEklerahle jjeetion of the Hnhliigeonmiunity atti iloinan 
Catholicfl wliiwjo anoeutors were eonvurtii'tl by Portuguei^i inLsskuiaiiey, I U^licvc it hi 
alnioflt certain that the Brazilian inxjiti have been intrcHluctai into South America 
by Portugm^^^j who bcTatne acquainted with them when aervLng in India os prieRtii+ 
saddiers or tradcra. There are preRcnt-thiy iiust^inces in India of pDrtu|pjeBe pricHts 
transplanting improved methoda of tLshing from one part of the coast to another 
among their parLshkmers ; it U! protHibk* that one of these men. having sjeen thi' utility 
the Indiali traji, ?tuhs^’quenlly intmduced it aiiiong the hnJfa-^wU" Porttigsici^^ 
of Kio fie Janeiro. It m ifignihcant that oidy the aimpIcHt form, that, most easily 
manufaetured, bs in us€‘ in Bmzih The naultiple api^iitiPt* vark-ties seen in India 
ni^quire special skLtl to shape anti vieaST^ more [X>rha|« than an amateur could muster. 
The variety of form found in India bespeaks also a higher antiquity than the singJi- 
form current in Brazil. JAM EH HORN ELL. 

EiPLAJSATluSf or iLieSTMATtONH. 

Fig, I, — Sunplsflf form of hiMpket trap with one opening only* KLIakfirai, S, Itujtn, 

Fig. * 2 . —Fnur^way fuh trap. Kilakajai, S. Indin. 

Fig, 3. — C^UmarfiirL fvthpmtan with three-way fiali-trap. RamBerwomm^ S. Indie. 

Fig. 4.—Woven baeketwork ehaped to fotm th# lop and sides of A three-way trttp, before 
lha ^apjt are beat dou^a to form the aidoa. 

Fig. S.—Floor of ihro& way boshetwork Ush-lrap, (Kaine^arain.^ 


India; Soctologry. Sen-Gupta 

Early History of Sonmbip Iri India- C. Sm-Guifia. IQ 

(t'fijifinKed from MA^^ I^>^4, 32.) 

If this view oa to the law of Nivoga is correct^ then we inay probably 
reconstruct the process of e volution- 

We may start with the ritual lite^mture aa representing the oariiesf stratum of 
sfK'Letj'. We have s<."cii that there is no authority lor the Lniiditution of Xiyoga in 
that litcmture. It k a fair supposition, therefore^ that the Any^m did not bring 
the institution w ith them to Indifl. The next step may have been that indJeatetl 
in the text of CJautania. w hich provide* simply that the: widow may have connection 
with the huri1>Jini.i^a younger brother. This exactly coincides with the senses of the 
V^edic text cited by M**. Chattopadhyaya, if -we accept the ttansJation m atcurate. 
In this form it is nothing more or less than the HemJtic Leviratej with a limitation as to 
time. It will be noticed, however that the children bom belong to the begetlor, Jiiid 
therr is no qtu^stion of ndsing up koue to the dead, Vasktha'B text further inditates 
that there is iio linutation in favour of the childless wkiow* aloiits l»ut the ruk' 
extends even to those^ who have bad children. Furtheriniorep Vusistha and others 
spealv of an order of preference of iPt^rsons tttliiUd to have connection with tlie widow . 
This remimlrp one of tlu: stor>' of Ruth, wherc^ prnu*aion of the person entitled to 
oserfise the right of proference: was neoesaaiy' before Ruth could have her dc*irt% 

Altogi ther, therefore, thi* Xi^^oga of the widow' was os nearly akhi to the 
Levirut^' of the Old Testament and of the S<rmitie races generally as any institiitiaii 
tould have been. And it is not a violent imagination to suppose that the Aryans 
burrowed the institution, which was repugnant t^ their ritual law', from their 
Somite neighbours. It was fen exotic, uiidj once introduci^d, it gradually came tinder 
the Influcin^ of native ideas ami institutions of the Aryos thcmselvea. In the 
proce^is of adjustment that follow'cd we find tleveloped a wide diversity of 
opinions about the mode of appointment, the women who may be appointed, who 
may apimint, and, abovi' aB, abemt the paternity of the offspring of that coruithctioii. 
Shape was given to the inslltnticm by thcnei^ and pmlilectlons of each community. 
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Aniun^ iIie«D find a domineint principle, fiic hojikcrin^ after .Soak an’ looked 
upon oa exceedingly vaIuAl>l<’ poMC^ions. anil wo find tlie rtoenHy depictefl in the 
Dlinmiafnitriks put to all sorts of devices for getting 00ns, Xatundly, tJiey tried to 
exploit all the jMiasibilltics of child-bearing women, aiirl would not allow suclt women 
to rot in Iparren widowhood. This accounts for that nJnioat wild license which 
chanu'tcriBca the proviBious about this institution in the early i>harmasutnis. On 
tlic contrary, theiv was the charaeterktic Arya repugnance to pronikeuity, which 
goes back at least to the klealB of chastity in the Orihya ritual of marriage, and which 
is strongly exptvatHal in AjHistamha's rlciiuneiution of the entire institution. Tile 
■^thesis arrived at is represented in the lava of Vishnu, Mtinu, iNanida, and othere 
according to whom widows am only permitted to Jiave intercoumc with a tlemra or 
A sapindji or other kinsman under verj' rigorous i^nditions, aoldfj for raking up 
Mane to thr dreraan/ Au«6aiid. ^ 

Thk synthesis was probably made pofjsibic by the fact that the im|icnitive 
nfed for plenty of mule offspring had considerably deercastd in soeiety. Ptiosiblv, 
also, tbef»> was another cincumstajice which hclp^ in thin final limitafton of the 
institut nn Iwfore it went out of use. The institution in its earliest form was not 
in the strict sense of the U’rm, for the only real £Ae of Arya law was the 
xaniafdrrf of marriage in the Grihyss, ’Hie widow*, therefore, fiid not become the 
{ItHmpatni or the mistress of the household amd the jjartner in the religjous life of the 
ifrntra, But it was, at the same time, n reeognised institution and pmbabtv a per¬ 
manent connection by virtue of w hich she bore the children to hctr dcrara.' To all 
intents aihI purposes, therefore, it was a marriage, though not ayuafum matrimoujum. 
As the issue of such marriage belonged to the dewim, they mnat also be caUe^l 
iegitlmntc, though, as PauHarAAoeas, they might he jKistponcd to OKrasa sons, 

\\ ith all that, however, this was not a sutnst'ura, Apparently, this w'as the 
only sort of i^onncction possible with a widow b the remote past. The Grifaya 
asmsAdra, ns Menu rightly contends, was not appUcabie to widows. At a later date, 
howiever, we find that widows (with some ivstrictions at first, but apjrarently 
without Testrictirm later on] were adniitU>d to the «»«j»ldn 5 of marriage. This 
naturally mode the license to the widow to hai-e connKtion with the denini and 
others unnecessary, for they might now have a regular acnn^t'dni. This made It 
easyto r^triet the right of Niyoga in the way in which we find it in Maiiu. Onco 
the rt’ligious ideal <rf chastity had ossertefl itself so far, it is no w'ondcr that it 
attempted to assert itJsell further, and sought to do away with the institution of 
Niyoga, which had lost its original social neveeaitv altcigether. The at tempt 
exemplified in the later texts of Manu and the text of Kalika ibjmna, sucew’ded in 
soewties w here the sense of tha necessity of the Institution had dtsappeanrd. Where 
«m ^e contmry, the nccesrity was felt, the attempt did not aueceed, and the 
mstitution still survives in various forms in customaiy law in some places. 

Mr Row- very eomctly draws tjic dirtinction between tho SiyoEaau laid down 
m Manu and the U virate m Semitic laws. But the shape that the imstitution hod 
m Manu wiu not ite cariK’st form. In its earliest form the institution was practicaUv 
klentieal with the U-virate. with a difference, as we have seen, with reg!«d to the 
I^ternity of Hh- offspring If we look at the later form of Nivoga in lb’ light of 
this cimimstance jt would bo obitoiu that R is nothing but a truncated Levirate 

i “V " hmhand of the widow, hut it 

f ^ Permanent connection. And 

LmUb of Niyoga wm, reaUy an adaptation of the 

This leads os to the Pamarbhava son, who is piaced bv Vaaiathn An#! V’ioi.n.. 
next after the Amiimi*, Kahdimja and the Putritn. though Baurlhayana and Jlanu 
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plac* Lijii very law dawn bi the list of the sqna who Jm- nut entitled to inherit, llie 
fortunes of tlio Paujt^rbfuiva son une ajwocitttid with llw.^ |H3^hion of 
refeinwl to above. Vaaktha spoalLs of two kiwb of PunaMit^. The ilrat kind 
including a woman who has mnouneocl lier finst husband and Jiad eontiectiou ^vith 
another and beet>incM attao}io^l to the kinsmen of the second mmi. The 

second class of /uiJwin5)A& indiidu women w^ho, after the death of their husband 
or during the Ulotimo of an impciteut or lunatic husband^ marries anoiliE?r mjvii. It 
is noticeable that the term used for the second eoiinection of the widow' is T^inEfrjffi. 
It docs not iH^cessarily indicate a seiimk4ra of marriagt*. And a mrivtHra could hardly 
have been meant, 

Mr. Rose gives the dchnitioiiHof Punarbhu in Afaiiu and Xaroda. Yajnavaikyap 
whose position is chronologically between llaese two^ distinguishes betwet^ii a 
Punarbhu and a Simiritn. A is a woman who has gone through a marriE^ 

samjikdm punah)-^ while LSuainni is the woman w'ho renounces her 

husl>and and associates with another man of the same caste.* This ri,tpresrnts a 
very great change. The Ptmarbhii now k-comes the fully wcdde<i wife. 

In the old order nf things the sotis borne by the widow' w'ho aosodakd with 
her d^mra by pcTniis^iion of her Tiiastcrs (gum) might bo a son of the husband or 
that of the devarti. -4b the tiret hushand^a son be w^as a Kshettraja, as tlio 
son he W“as jiaunarbhava. But he was not in any caso on the samo plane with the 
Aurasa son because the of maniagt^ hoii nut taken pUetT Udwe^^n tlae 

father and tho mother. But when sa^kdm became [msdiblcp the aon of the 
remarried widow would fleem to be entitled to full rank as an auxosa tson. That 
this was so seems to bo implied by Narada's tests quotcfl by iir_ itose. On the 
other hand we find a reaction against w'idow' mmarriage w hich alrea^ly makes Itaeli 
felt in the latest redaction of the text of Manu os it haa come clow n to us. 
This revulsion of feeling agoitist the remarriage of vridowa makes its(df felt in 
tho retrogression of the Paunarbhava son. The ductuations in the i^odtiun of 
tho Paunarhhava w'ho is placed next after the Kshettraja and Putrika by 
Yasistha, while he is placerj among kinsmen wJm are not heirSp by Manup are 
accounted for by this divorHity of the attitude of people in different and 

different parts of the country towards widow' remarriagt!;. 

1 do not propose to make an exhaustive suri'ey of tho evolution of sonahip 
in ancient Indian hist<Jn^ The task would 1# kyund the scope of a single paper. 
And there are numeroiLB dork cbapterB in that hiatoiy'’ which require a lot of 
clearing up. 

I may mention, however, that the sons m far dealt with are all offspring of 
tho family. They am bom of women in the family and are members of the family. 
The only question to be settlcfi in these eases is the question of patemitj'. Of the 
same class are the Kanmd^ .VoAo^Aa and ^tdhaja or gu^holpannay who are all 
chiidnen k»ni bi the house, and affiliated to the head of the house. On the question 
of paternityp we have seen thf* <x>fiflict hotweeii the rival principles that sonahip 
follows the seed and that it follows the biHi fought out in the cObc of tho Niynga 
in favour of tJio or the ownership of the v^ife. In point of fact the tiame of 
the Ks|>ettm]ii is founded on the analog^' to tlie priKfuce of a field which bebnp 
not to the man w^ho sowu the seed hut to the owner of the soil. The analog^' to the 
increase of cattle k also frequently used in Hindu legal fiteraturiv Once thk 

principle hi ef^tabliahetl, it wouki naturally be ap^dusl to all other eases of children 

bom in the family. They- cannot k regattkxl as slaves, because* they were hom of 
free women. The idea of h Hf/iuj Jf/iu# was unknown to fluidu law. Every child 
must be a son. .\iid Hindu lawgivers cut the Gordian knot by aecTepling the 
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principle eetsblinilKxi in the case of the K^hcttraja. 'lima the son of the maiden 
belongs to her father, that af a woman married while pregnant, to her husband and 
so Oil, These are not oasea of adtliation and oertainly not cases, any of them, of 
lejptimatiDQ, ^loy am really statemctits of fact—a statonient of the law as to whom 
the father-right belongs. 

I wish to draw pointed attention to this fact. The determination of fatherhocKl 
lute the only objoct of thus fixing the status of the boy, ^fai^e iiovor made a truer 
observation than when ho said that there is no such thing as an individual perse in 
ancient Jaw. .4ii individual was a niemher of society only in so far as he lielonged 
to a family. Now a faniily in ancient India would consust ehieliy of two oiasoes 
of persona, kinjimcn and siaves. Tliero ars evidences that between these two classes 
there wore people who might be called free domestics—dlllng A jxisitioa analogous 
to that of clients in ancient Romo. A son Ixinie by a meniber of the family could 
be neither a slave nor a free domostio. Tbcreforc he must be somebody's son. But 
whose» The qu^tion was solved by ignoring the scwl and going by the ownership 
of the field. This was the solo purpose of this affiliation or whatever ohse you caU 
it. It did not imply the relation of oflection between father and son, about which 
not the slightest evidence can be found anj-where with reference to those sonB. 
while even the ntual law is fall of terms of fondness for the child made up of one's 
own limbs, The religious purpose of these sons is hardly mentioned. The Grihya 
Sut™ give the status for reli^oufl ceremonies only to the Anram son. And later 
works, oven thougli they speak of these Bwondary sons offering pindas. never give 
them the religious efficacy of the Aufosa son or the Putrika or the Kshettraja. 
The j^tegOY of wnship in their cow is thus merely indicative of the father right, 

TIu' other kinds of sons belong to a different order. They are children of 
^owij iwrent^, who by a fiction are adopted inte another family. These sons 
do not date ha^ to a very remote antiquity. Even in the Dhamiasutras. wheto 
teey are i\'cogiueed, they arc generally postponed to other chlldrE-n bom in the 
temdy. But already at the time of Vasktha, the institution was weU established. 
Ihe root idea of this is that of owncTHhip over sous. .4» Vaaistlia saj's. “ .Man bora 
ol ttie vinlo seed and blood owes his existence to father and mother. In the gift, 
mortgage sal* of him the mother and father prevail.” This, according to 
Vm^a, is the foundation of the adoptive father’s right. It follows, therefore, 
that in order that this relation ean arise the natural fatlier's rights must be termimted 
and transfenwl to the adoptive father. The different varieties of adopte'd sons 
mly stand for the different vrais in which this can be effected. Dattaka Krita 
hrjtlnf»a, 8«^yamdatta and differ only in the mode of transfer of 

owaersliip, some of them more reputable than others, and therefore irivirK to the 

son a bettet status in the eye oflaw and public opinion ^ ® 

The history of evolution of these various kinds of’sons k thus a hustory of the 
of O.™on.bp i„to,hi.h it i. imp«,|bfc to tfol,, io 

.f . 1 ^^' ^ nij-wlf with wymg that the evolation 
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fmm Foxhall Road, Ipswich.* This tcrtn avoids Lunfusioii with tbo verj' dillcrcnt, 
and far older, contorted drift of Ciomcr, but, at the same time, it does not pofwcss 
priority. 

.1. iTinnner, in h pajH'r *' On the Soils of Kent " {Qvart. Jouru, (ho{, A'oe,, 
VoL VJI, p. 32), says: “The majority of soils and subsoils in the British 

** Isles are composed cmly in part of the d^/ris of tins hK'lt# on which they rest, 
'■ and in part of materials traiisiiorted from varioiis distances l:y forces of coiisiderahlc 
" intensity, ditfering fri>ni onlinary atm«H|>heric action which were in oiicrution 
“ at the clcMM* of the Glacial pciicKl. I have called these results the wari> of the 
” drift, or the erratie warf*." Thna. ‘'erratic warp" has the cbhn of priority, 
imt it has tlic disadvantage that “ warp ' is the iiauio given to modern ailavjum, 

Osmond Fisher followed (Qi'aairt. JotiTv. GttA. Soc., Vtti. XIX, lSli3, p, rtiMi) 
and, in a paper on the brick*pit ol U*xdcn, ho refemL-d to this surKrlickl contortod 
drift under the itame of “ heading,” Thnw ycara later, the same author published 
IV paper of remarkable acumen “On the \\arp of Mr. Trimmer ' (Ctuort. Joum^ 
(Jtol. Soc., Vol- XXll, p- .«3). In this tommunieation, which would scarcely 

Ijc disomlitable if written in he gives the distinctivo name of “ Trail “ to 

this superiieial contorted drift. He lays, strcBa on his oliscrvationi! tliat it frequently 
lies in long narrow furrows, and points to evidehcea of pnisstiro and (iisiurWiice 
tiuring its formation. Some of theae furrows he tme«l for a Ii'ngth of 50 yards, 
and otlu-nt to a depth of 13 feet. Jlore astonishing still. Jie proved (and this was 
in 1KI50) not only that this Trail overlies the London Clay and eoflier fonnatiDiia, 
but niujt that it overlies the pnvelsand sands which yield Kkjihas primiycniifa and 
E. antiqitiii, together with the flint implements of I^Untolithic man. He allowed, 
on the other hand, that the Trail (while overlying the l^ilncolithio drifts) passes 
underneath the later prehistoric [Xeolithic and Bronze AgeO Holocene alluvia. 
Hsmond Fisher concluded that the material of the Trail tniveiled in a plnstic state 
under rigorous chmatic conditions. He also referred to the JIford brick-pita as 
one of the localities wheto the Trail could be studied; these are in the Middle, or 
.itl-foot. Terrace of the Thames, now' known to is? ilousterian. 

Rather less than twenty yean* Inter, Worthington Smith proved that this 
contorted (r™«a. and t*roe AW-r V. CUiK Vol. III. 1883, p. 102) glacial, or sonu- 
glacial, TVnil was w ell developed over the Mousterian deposits of iKprth-east Itoiidon, 
and this information was repeated in hia subwHiuent piiblicatioiit:. Worthington 
Smith »ot«l that the Trail does not overlie the I/iw Tcrnic® gravels, and he fell 
into the natural error of supijusiiig that these gravels were later than the Trail. 

A further important point vaa added by f. 3. Pocock (Ai/rmnary o/ Pfogtssi 
of Ihf. Gcotoskat Survey of lytJ2, pp, 205-20(i), namely, that the Trail passed into 
Iheae post-Moueterian low-level gravels of the Thames basin, and that iho two are 
consequentlv of the same period. 

Since the time of Worthington Smith, a host of field workem have iiocuinulated 
evidence showing that the Trail is of general oceumeiiDe over the Mousterimi, 
AcheulUn, and Chellian river terrace gravels. I)ut not over deposits of later date. 
(I'ftfe n very clear summary by H, Dewey, Proc. Prfh Soc. Eaut Anylia, Vol. 11, 
ms, p. 114.) 

In my own experience, the Trail is largely independent of any noticeable 
uicliiiatioii of the ground. For instanec, it is powerfully developed over the ploiii 
ol the Tendriiig Hundred of eastern Eest'x, in places where the slope of the ground 
is so slight that in conversational language it would be called ‘Vja'rfwtiy 
level/' __ 

■ J. BpiJ Moir^ ll>24, 14- An Itaifttirabb iHuatralkui of %\w festooned floW^l^etUT^ 

of tlio TraiJ acoampaniiH this p^pcrt, l5Ut it doos not fthofw iho chumnoUod jilitirtion with tlw 
i4n«l»liyitig dopoiiit that « so freCiUOnUy to hif obM^rved. 
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It CKTCiire ot'erphleftii grjivets^ ftjici over the Boulder Clays, wbere it is frequently 
nilijUaken for fleealeifk^J chalky n^iiilder Clay, In the latlt^rcaaOp various e^idoiiees, 
Hueh ^ pneketa of eaiid, clearly vimihed out by runniii|.^ water^ or differences in the 
contained stonea (other ihiui cJ^k}, fmint to the Dcmeluaion that there is a dillcTence 
hetwecii the true TraU—the grolugieal plough which disturbed the chalky boulder 
clay Ln coinmori with other foriuatioriK—and mstaiic^s of fUJ] dccalcification in 
place. The Trail leaila the field gccdE^^bd (to Riiy nothing of the leas exiieriejiccd 
and le^ cntical archjE<il%di^t) into endless IrapJt, A w ell .know n geologist once 

if Boulder Cky k where y<iu want it to be, it is in place; if it is where you 

do not want it, it is not in If a slight verbal alteration lie nwle in that, 

+ ■ , * is where, £roni thn hroad Btudy of rE?gionul ovidencos, you 

ihuik It ought to ho . . . '* then p<frha];»s there iu something to be said for 

Iho soundness of that vkiw . 

Tlic discovery of the Ponders End deposits? that the writer was so fortunate 
to make in I91t> iQmrt. Journ. Gvol. V^ol* LXVJII, IQ|2, p. 213; VoL LXXl, 
yiflp JK W i ^ qL LXXIX, 11123, p, addid another chapter to the ston% 

aj^^^ved tliat the low-level gravels w ete formed under sub arctic conditions of 

* have the arctic soil-drift Trailn with ity characteristic contortions, 

l^toonmg. and gjTadoiui. sotoetimesB more than 20 feet in thiekneas. This 
liircctiv into the lowdevd graved with their bon^l fauna and Horn. Ikdh 
deposits are mdvjwndently provetl to be post-^loiistcrian and prc.X^^lithie, and 
o^ oan, I have little hesitation in suggesting a correktion lietween this 

i-i'd Terraw = JHoQd Raiji), with tht' Mafdalonki. 

ponc^ of afichasclogy whun lht> rdnclinr cjrt*ntlid far ijilo the jsoutli of Europe, 

Jn JuuHj. it wouJiJ appear uJznost iiiM-fluble that thbi TmiJ of aouth- 

SlTJh T with true Boukler Ctuy (po«.ihIy. for imtttnce. 

1 li the HeaaJe Clay) uf tuorc mouutftinoua and northern ureaa, but tJibi eoirelation 
has not yet bwu capibltafied. g, HA^LEDINE WARREN 

Papua: Hallglon. 

^ Tu— '^ “"** Cuatoma tn Weatam Papusu Bi/A. P. iwow, J J 

,f JlrT “i" < acwunl of the proereatiun helids and pofltnatal euhtoma 44 

\Va^ b” withut the diatrict that ia wtuated lietwoen the Moirhcad iind 

that ti m Hswtcni Papua, Kuture mTegtigAtioiiJ!i will prubahly prove 

t« lh,'X!Si™'t ™ a™rl. 

Amongst them, descent i. patrilineal, .All betrvjthnis aro amuiaed t>v mah. 

t“ ,1 '“’“f "* panl" liM . d.»gl,l,,r or .n to eiw 

I .J I 'hen a hetrothal agtuteiuent is concluded, Jiu niJl, in aJJ likDfihood 

pledge iJie fim ilaughter who nmy thereafterwanla I# bom to hiin, A betrothed 
girl IS immediately handed over to the care of her prospective husband If .m 
inhint. she IS plaad under the guardianship of aomo womaif^lative of her alfialr^ 

riatives Wjieve that aninviaihlo “ aoniething," which theveall i ■ 

IS tlio anuiiating principle in humim IK-Lugs, The hroat i of iS! b. il” T’ 
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a bodj can. Furthfr^ they hciiav^j that Rirunibir ia tlie embiyo Enoiu ^vhieh the 
mat^^riiiL bmiy in thv. utenin. In ether wonlw, the cinbryf^ h a iqiirit chLld. 

How then Birumhir ivach the uteniHp and wliiit ftinction, if di>^ ihi; act 
of coitLcJii fulfill? 

BLninibir is placed in the uternn by way of the STilvft^ and in the form of junga 
(BeineD)t by an eel-liko ereatiiro called ToinbabwLr. fieenikiglyp thcro is oidy one 
Tomtiabwir, and it k not a totem of any elaii or group. Ita haunts are rivcTS; crocks 
and water-Jiolcs, if a inairk'd woman k fortunate enough to enter one of these 
places at a lime when Tonibtbwir k thero, and immerses her body in the waterp 
hHo is likely to be impregnated. There is no way in which she is made aw'are of 
Tombabwir^fl ]>reflentre^ and she does not Ijecome cognizant ot hk favour tintO 
menstruation ceoRi^. t)ne of my informants related that »he he<^mne' pregnant 
while tkhirig in a i^a’amp, Anotlier stated that Tombabwir gave her her child 
while she Wfts swimming across a river. Both these womcn^ as well as others, said 
that it would be impossible for a mai<leii to conceive, as “ Tombabwir could not 
place Birumbir in the uterus until a ^jaa^go wjls ojieneci^ and that that could not 
occur until after puberty."* They further explaimHl that the jihysical act served 
to make the jjaiasage, i^veral old men told me the saine thiivg. 

Wlien a woman licconies aware of her pregnancy^ she anoints her breast with 
II chewTd m[is^ of Wangap plant, or with a mixture of chewed ginger (Gonjara) 
and ashes reduced from the bark of the ci^rk trw (dai). This €msurcs that no harm 
will licfalJ her child Jjtfore birth. 

A gravid woman TTcfrains from eating ft certftiii lizanl called Dengua- If fihe 
ate lij her child would bij bom mi imbecile. She will not eat the meat oH the bones 
of a wallaby : to do so would cause a misearriage. 

Immediately after the child k Ixirn^ the niothor phicca her hands over a fircj 
and then ruljs the childs body. This will prevent a Ninia (evil sprite) from harming 
it. Afterwuird^, she anoints the child with the mixture of ginger and cork bnrk 
ashesp w^hich ensures that it will gmw' up strong and healthy, A. P. LYONS. 


Africa, Central: Dwellings. HatclieLL 

Pile-Dwelling:* tn Lalie NyiLmsA. i% R'. flal^heli. J C 

The accompanying iiJtistratbn shows the Tomatna of pile-dwellingB At tII 
Kipingo, on the eastern shore of fjike Nyassa, alK>ut 29 mRefl north of MandA 
(Weidhafen). The iK"f»ple lining hereabouts AR* known as Wft-kksL Their origin 
is uncertain^ but it seemH t<i lie c^stnblkhcd that they migtated from the north- 
western shore of the Lake (Kamnga art^a) during the Jmt quarter of the last 
century. It m related that they origiiiAlly 
came from southt-m MorjintbiquCp but this 
iM as yet unverihed. They are now' closely 
intermixe<i with the VVa-sokile of the north¬ 
ern end of the and have of late 

years intcrniarried with tlKi»e people know n 
as Wnpangwa, who live in the Livingstone 
Range. They arc fklier folk, and cultivate 
only in the niost modest fashion. 

In the early part of the lost centuiy* 
uitemul trouble amongst the Zulu or 
Amoswozi rcatiittd in a migrution northward of jHirtiun of this elsju w-ho are now 
known as tho Anguni. TlK‘«e people eventually reacbecl The hintcrlfljid to the 
eastward of Kipuigo, and decided to ^ttJe Ln the district now' known as Songea, 
in TangojiyikA Territory' [G.E.A.J. They set about subrluing the inhabitants of 
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tliis dldtrlot, And in due cotirsv found it neccflsarj to subduu tha VVa-kissl. It waa 
well known ihut the Angoiii had n atmng avcrMion to witter, ural it ua rt'lated that 
whL'O ero^ig the Shire J^lver In XruHHJihknd they kept their htMida below the 
^nwalexa of the ciULoes in order that they might not aec iho water* The Wa-hiRai^ 
aware of this, constmeted pile-dwellings, and in theintook reduge from the invadere. 
It will he obaorved that the muains iiown in the liiiiatmtion ate only son^e 20 or 
W yanJa from the shore, but it sliould bo bonie in mind that of late years the level 
of the Ijukc has dropped canflidcrahiy, and it h not mireaHonable to suppose that 
the dw^elllngB when eonstnictexl wre at leoj^t hOD yaida from the shore. It m known 
that the Wa Xj^ajssa, lining further aouth along the Lake shore, were occiMomod to 
build pile-dwellings, but there h iiutklng to show that the Wa-kis>i were in the habit 
of doing BO. Doubtle^ they observeil tJie Innuunity of their neighbours ffom 
Angoni invaders and followed their cxamjjle. Two of the older viUogo heatlmen 
in UluBfii state that tlie Kipingu dwellIngH were eoiLstruoted for the express puqioae 
of forming a refuge from the Angoni. As a general rule* and with the exception of 
a few small baya^ the Livingstone Kange runs sheer into tlie Lake and Kipingo 
appears to be the oidy place on the bTdssi coast where conditions are Buitnble for 
the construothm of pile-dwellings. Then- ia a sand}'- bottom and ahaiJow water 
at Bome considerable distance from the ahore. 

G, W* JL4T0HELL. 
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The Lanj^uo^a of the Manfm, F. IT. H. 

The xManga fortiierly inhabited the region iioith-east of Lake Chad. 

Hett! they are still found p but they ate now spread far to the w'cst along the river 
4obe (i= river of 40) aa for as the Kmirate of GummeL 

This peoplcp according to Benton The J^ultanate of Bomu,” page 331)^ 
4|uoting “ Documents scion tifiques de la Mission TUhOi"' is bilingiud. From my 
firet meeting with 4[anga oot far from Lake Chad uti the west sidcp 1 vrent into 
the question of w'hat their original language woSp and all denied having any other 
language than Kannri. The prohLem ivaa a pulling ono^ and 1 continued 
my inquiries with the same result until 1 reached Cajdanip about ten marehca 
up the river Yobc, Hero J obtaiiiefL Lnfanuation of interest bearing on this 
point. 


The persons inlcrriewed W'ero the Lowan, or hood-ehkfp of the town of 
Mozogun, named Ihgezbi; the Bulama, or town headman^ named Abakura, and 
AJi Sirdirua {-41ip the sadtlle-ni4ker)p of the same place. They admitted there were 
a few w'ojtLs they usi-d which were not Kanuri. They said that ihtfy understood 
the language of the Manga still residing north-east of Lake Chodp and they never 
hoii a language In any way Uko Bedde. the neighbouring people. The original 
Manga canse west with the Stdtan of Kanem and Bomn, when in the fifteenth 
century he mo^xd from Kanem and founded his new capitaL Bimi^ near the river 
^obe. Tiler sftid. they had formerly Homo connection with the Koiyam^ who 
apparently in origin had Bome cloee connection with the ruling family of Kancnip 
the extent of which wii« not clear to me. Now they do not mix at aU with thomi 
but they intermarry with the Konembu. 


As to the origin of the name, my inlormanU said that to The ^laoga was 
formerly oasigiuHl the duty of bringing to the Stdtao bis food, and he called them 
the MndingSp i.e., brainy peoplep which they say became corrupted to Manga so 
that 3!anga is reaJlx" only a nickname. ' 

After going through many classes of nouns with no Tesult. I eventually cot 
a hst of about two dozen w ords w hich dillof from Kanuri; but what their ori^ 
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I cannot B&y, they are not ^vordsf lujiially met with ui otiliiiary htlcf 
vijcabiilArit}^^. No doubt a lurther biqiitf^^ would reveal more words ;~ 

Englitih. Manga. Kanuri. 


.^[al. 

VVateqxjt . ^ ^ ^ . 

Ostrich - , ^ - 

Kanuii 

Vertical atickii round a con^|)OUiid - 
Main road - . . - . 

Eastern compound of a houtH? - 
Big water pot - - - - - 

Small calabat^h to take w'ater from 
pot to drink > , , , 

Calabash to drink froni - . - 

Small tmdercoat - - - . 

SUppera -. 

Xunuiah or horse clotli . -h * 

Spur . - - - ^ - 

Well 

Bucket for w^ell * ^ ^ - 

Jlat “ before bedroom *' - 
Sour ^ . - - - - 

Saltpan * - - - - ^ 

Cone-shaj)cd salt-making basket 
Pot for , , - * - 

Stony residuum after making salt 
(carbonate of lime) - - * 

Salt from Kigu tree > - - 

Potaaht ■ c-T Natron . * - 

Red "potash . . * . 

Loose potash - . , - 


Mil, 

Buai, 

Buie, 

nko. 

Deo, 

Kirigegu, 

Beri.* 


Kamji. 

Patisko^ 

Tulolo, 

Jchal* 

Darimi. 

Gidi fato. 

Gijntoh. 

Gubiuii. 

Gunton>, 

Gurim^ 

AjariSm. 

Kumo. 

Taliiara. 

Gamaji. 

Sigei, 

S’no, 

]^lusumbiri. 

Atidcsko. 

Dei-ina. 

Togowa, 

BuJgaji. 

Burriim+ 

Ouga (Hausa). 

Kirhi, 

ChigB. 

Nirubcai, 

Dlniim. 

Gorgi. 

Xgwor, 

}^landariiiUp 

CJiagade* 

Bura^ 

Xgadih. 

Gajia, 

Edgdu. 

Bu. 

Kaigu, 

Manda-Kigu 

Kilbu, 

KUbu, 

Kilbu kime. 

Kilbu kime. 

Bugdu. 

Bugdu. 


F. W. H. MIGEOD. 


( ? mistake, set " residuum ” above,) 

All itwfl said to be the same as in Kanuri. 


Africa. West : Calendar. Cardlnall, 

Tli« Divtalnn of ths Year amofiif the Tatanftt of tho Qolif Oaaat« 

By A. Cardinedir 

Among the Talansi, a hill tribe of nilxod origin living In the Northem Tenritories 
r»f the Gold Coast, close to the Hth [laiallel North, the following divi^ona in the 
year aie leopgnised. They do not actually corrospond to months or riioons, but 
Lre periods of tune or seasons recognisable by alL They depend on the tall of the 
rain, w'hich is far from being regular 

Approximato Period. Explanation. 

I, Kodo - December to end .January' - The cold eeafiozi—no particular 

meaning to the woitl, which is a 
proper name. 


■ Bcri. Th9 KHDuri-ipeftking inhabilonti of Bomu aro etkUed Baciberi liy Huiua and 
ether peoples, indie^titig a fomcr and very ancient cotnwvtioii with the Berber, 
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Approximnt? P^jrioiL Explanation. 

2 Gynfultu - R^limary . - - ^ Gun', gunga—kajxik twv. 

fuku—blowing of tht' wind^ 

The period when llie kapok pods 
ripen. This is evidence* of the 
Dagombu extraction of t.hia 
people, since kapok ifl, undoubt¬ 
edly^ a Houthem fmoduction. 
Their own tradition says they 
came from the sotith as a K^ult 
of intorfamUy wais. 

Gotogu , Slareh , This la the nainc of a festival which 

takes place shortly after full 
moon. 


In 1921 the ceremonial dancing and 
symbolic planting of corUp which 1 
witnessed by good luck, took place 
Oil ilarch lat. In 11322 about 
March I3lh. 

4, Sionbeo * End of March or early April * Tiifie of early |danting. 

Sion—makjiLg hoka in which to drop 
the grains, 
beo — poor. 


5. Sionsongo 

^ April and May 

6. SionyiL 

Late May and early June 

7 a Naroebog 

- Lato June and early July 

9. Xaliri 

Iniate July, mid August 


0 . Eomwanragn Auguat-September 


At this time it ia not cortain if the 
dry season will not return for a 
pe^riod and so dry up tho first 
shoots, 

- 'The time of good planting, 
songo—good. 

This ia the proper planting time. 

- The timo of late planting, 
yicK-con 7 eya an idea of doubt. 
Planting at this timo may or may 

not have a resalt, 

- Early millet harvest-. 

Noro—early millet, 
chag'—cut. 

- Na*—early millet, 
hbi—small. 

The time for oQtmg the sniaU cats of 
carij' millet, which are not put in 
the grajmry owing to thoir nnal|. 
Rees, 

- Kom^M'nter. 

aaimg month or irdoil, 

The period of heavy mb. 


L ] 
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Approximate Period. Explanation. 

10. Dm^ aiircga - late S^'pt^’JiilM'rT Da^n^iuket. 

early Octolx-r. After the harvesting ot the dark it'd 

or early guinea^com, the Bari 
[KXipte of the Talansi trif)e hold a 
great fesllvaK during lAhkh they 
saerifice to the spirit of their 
market'pla(H\ 

Bari U the largust market ui their 
country'. .41 this timei too, it is 
ut^ual evetyTi'bcro to Bacrihee to 
the earth goda and doparted 
aneestors. 

1L , Tenlcbgre - Mid Oetober - - ^ Begiiuiing nf tho diy* ^ea&ort. 

Ten tonga — earth . 

lebgre~hft« changed. 

12. Chibunfu - November - - - - Harvesting i^ason. 

Chi—guinea eom. 

bunfu — knife vdih u'hieh the ear® 
ore eut off the HtandJiig ataikB. 

The orthography ib that of an educated native of these p&rta. 

A. W. CARDINALL. 


REVIEWS. 

Payctio-Analynla. JonM. 

E5sa^« in Appiied Fjtycho-Atml^Mr By Emist Jonea, M.D.. Preajdfuit IA 
of the LntemationaL Fayeho-auAlyticaL Asfioelatioii and of the British Psycho- tO 
onalytleal Society, The latematiozio] Psycho-analytical Press, London and Vienna^ 
1923. Pp. 4J>t. Price l&r. 

In spite of a veiy considerable number of books upon the tbempcutic and 
psychological aspocU of psycho-analysis, English readers have had hitherto but 
Uttle opportunity of Ijcconilng acquainted with the applications of psycho-analysis 
to the problems of other BCiences. AH the more welcome therefore is the 
present collcctLori of essays by a writer who is generaliy recogniaed os the fore¬ 
most EngLiah-speoking eipinent of the peycho-anoJytk school and whose work 
in applied psyTbo-amlysis has hitherto been scattered through a number of 
periodicals, most of it in Gennan. 

The eissayt Jiero brought together cover a very wide range of topi(^, Lncluding 
politics, artistic and btorary creation, national and individual eharacteroJogy, 
superstition^ histoiyv, religion and folklore. Nearly nJI these fields are of some 
interest to the anthrapologist, and for those who wish to oht&ln on insight into 
the vorions ways in which psycho-analysis can bo mode to throw light upon the 
moat divcTBO problems of human life and human nature the whole hook should 
bo a soutce of great interest and illumination. 

Some of the essays, however^ make a quite special appeal to the anthropologist. 
Among these are two long and detailed papers, one devoted to "The Symbolic 
Signibeance of Salt in Folklore and SupcMutitjont*" the other to " The I^fadunna^s 
Conception through the Ear.” In the first of these the author starts with the 
common superstition with regard to the unluckinesa of spilling salt, and brings 
together a great wealth of ethiioiogico] material to show that in this and in many 
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kindrtti belicls and ciustoms, salt is uiiccnscJously identified Mi ilia semen fuiJ urine* 
The ultinmte fiigmlieance of the paitieulur iiiperHtilicm cone^emin;' the BpMLDg 
(if salt Wh iht-ft'fore, derived irom the uneoiiBeiolia^ identificRlieh of tJiL^ aet with 
fjacufaiio jrn^cwc iind (infajitUe) ineoiitmenee of urine. JncidentnUy, Ln the ec>iirM> 
id hi# Tt^viow, the nuthor throwi;. much light ufMin the pfiychi It gical factors invo|v«<J 
in the bitMKi covenant, haptism, the connection hetwet^n niEuriage und the eucJiaiist, 
lUid the etymological conncctiom^ of the word miH**' In the second of the above- 
rnentk>nrtl papers the idea of conception thn»ugh wind or bn-nth is traced ultimately 
to an infantiio Ki«.vual tbcjoi^- of gnacoiu fertilkistion. Here, too, will be found n 
grt-ftt array of ni^levant ethnologtcaJ material. 

Among other papt'xs of particular interest to anthropologistd muy be mentioned : 
two devoted to the psychology of war, a brief but brillisnt “ PBycho-anaJytic t^tudy 
of the Holy fJhost,^" a utudy of the |>olitkiil p.iychology of the IriFih (in w^hicb is 
Bhown t he esisterice of a tendency to identify Ireland with the [.slajids of the 
blessed and ultimately W'ilh the concept xMother and anothtT short but 
highly auggesftive paper dealing with aonue of the p^fychologicaj consequences and 
impbentions of the mixtd chuiucter of the English language. The coUcetion also 
contains the author's weihknowTi mterpretation of HamUt in teriiiH of the 
tEdipus Cofupks—considerably revised and extended since its first appearance in 
the Am€rimn JowmaJ o/ Psy^Aohgy fourteen years ago. 

The book makes, of eourgie, no attemjjt to explain the fuiidamental principles 
of psyeho-analTi-aifl, and judgment* c^jnceming the ii It unate value of the interpreta¬ 
tions of anthropological data liere aiivanced will naturally vary Ln atcordimce with 
the renders general estimation of the methods and rosulbi of psyoho-anslyHis. But 
thert? can be iw> question coneeming the great interest and im] 7 ortfince of the Ihxik 
as a eon^bution to anthropology firom the particular {mint id view' fn>m which 
it is MTittci. C. rLUOEL. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Britain: Archaeolog’y. Garrod. 

To the Editor of 5 lAy. 


MaKremoea Harpoons. 

Dear Sir ,—1 h»vi* receiv<>(l from AbW Breuil, l*n>fi‘i»of at the Institut).' i A 
of Huirtan Palrontolog}', Paris, a nou? on the hai^ioons rocently found in 43 
Yivkshii?, which hi> aaha me to communicate to you. 1 tmnslate the i^lcvont 
pHSNagef) 4 >f his letter:—> 

“ t have seen, in 'Man,' the di^eusaion un the Magleniosinn baqxwjis. 
But they do not acem to know that a similar one has been found at 
tk^buni' (PasHle'CtJnis); see ‘ Muaec Prt'historique tie Mortiliet.’ n, XLVI, 
“ Xo* 417, I have, monwer, ilrawu attention to the existenct' of Magk‘- 
“ mofuan <l«<coration on deer'antlera from the Somme and tlie Seine 
** puhlialiitl 1.3' d'Ac3'. 

" Another harpoon comes from Tubei^y (PasHle-Calae.}, and two 
'* uthem, of which f have not seen tlie ivproductions, come from Xinove 
'* and La Haine in B(>lgiuin, These* lost were accompanied by flint picks, 
. . . It is probable tiini the* upper levels of Chaleux, Martinrive and 
" Moiita%l(‘ have a mow or b«i«( Maf>k*mo8ian eompkxion; a bone with 
• ptmctualofl rh'sign, and mtciolitha that are not truly Taidenoisian, ag at 

Yotlra fftithfally^ 


)33 Banbur}’ Itoad, 
Oxford. 


D. A. E. GARROD. 


Ena A.»i> Sromawoeoa. Lib, B» Slajeaiy'. Printet^ EmI Hording SirM't;L^on. 
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OTACO MUtJKUX 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

WitH Plate E. 

New Zealand: Teehnolog-y* Beasley. 

Perch far Tartia Parr at s, Pae-Kuku, Bij //. 6^ iriVA Cfl 

r/rt/c JF. uU 

In attetnptin^ to dm^ribe the objf^rta illiLBlnlt^ in Plate E luid FigB. I lind 2 
aa briefly as |>o®sib]e, I must admit at the outset that nil the iiifnrnintiiiin qfferal hoM 
l>een contrilmted from various authorities m New Zealand, and the Bmeml doulii*^ 

that adm as U* tlui niethi'Hl i>f 
' ^ siis|X'iiKioii, nnd how the birds 

n&ftcliixl the food when huiia" 
up, and why none of ihe.-^^* 
jicn^hes show any Iteak inark^, 
surh as one w'ouJd expect to 
find when? a Kaka or Tui 
bird had foisteiml—tJ?ei5i: 
ojv, [ fear, ^lointa tliat eon 
^ hardly be aju^w^ered aati^- 
factoril3'; neverthek*sa w f- 
have here examples of an 
article of utility all obvioualj' 
old and emanating from well-kiiowTi collections, and in the case of the Mair 
specimen, acconi^^ank^ by native tradition. It seem-s, tJierefore, dct^iiable to placi:T 
on record the inforuiatioi^ avadable, nol oul^' to fsrcac^rve w Imt 111 lie there w knowm 
alxjut them, but m the bopcii that some ^ 
readers may have other detailB that they will ' 
publish. It is einiouB that of the vast amonnt 
of Maori work prcacneil in museutnH nil over 
the w orJdj aa far as baa been asccrtaineil the 
three parrot perches illustratetl Jierc are the 
sole oxampk!s; nor does examination of the 
various w'orks on New^ Zc^nlond j'leld any 
information. It is true that perchca an» not<?d 
b_v aevcrol winters, but all such coi^bt of a 
aniail roofed stnicture niuunted on a 
and are quite uiiLike tho three objects under 
reTicw+ Plate E, Fig. 1, waa kiiidJ^^ contri- 
buteci by >[r, CliccsemanT AuekJaftti 

Museum^ that It was formerly in the x\Iair 
ColiE>ctioA should be proof of itsautheiitieity. 

Both tho Tui (parson bird) and the Knka 
(parrot) w^eiu kept as pets, ojid the perches 
were used for hanging up about the houses. 

It will be noticed that all have apoondike 
depressions at either end for food and 
water. Thanks to Messrs. H. 1>. Skinner 
and Graham, of the Otago Museum, I aui 
able to tepjoduco a certain amount of * i 

information regaitUng this esftinplo. ivhkh bt-longcd to Tutuhoto, do Tohiinga, 

or priestk who w'aa connected w'itb tho Xgatitawhaki, a branch of the luhoc tnbe 
resident in the Urewvro eountTy^ and a people fanious for their skill in buxl-buniing, 
so it is reofionalile to suppose that Tot uhoto received Jt froni the re, and tJiat these 
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perches were in tise ia this district; at any rate the more eomiaon v-shaped ones 
emi^loyed in the eaptimo of the birds (by Riesna of a rtinnin^ line) are said to stLlJ be 
used in this wild and mountainous eountrj\ Fig. I has been kindly contiibiitad by 
Alt. II. D. Skinner, of the Otago University Museum^ and formed part of the Hocken 
Collection tinder bis ebai^. As will be seen, it lacks the finLab of the qiherSp but at 
the aaine time embodks all the essential details. The food bowis^ how'overj ato 
much larger than in the other examplesp whilst holes for suspension are provided 
at either end. The enlarged head agrees with a aimilar feature in tho preceding 
specimen. 

Plate E, Fig. 2. adords another and more lilghly fmished example, cUflering 
greatly in vorioua details. It is an old piece, and shows naneh elaboration of the 
earvtd hgurts at the ends, an dlnstratioii of w hich is shown in Fig. 2: The under¬ 
cutting of the amis and lega is most akilluUy done, and affords an instance of the 
highest workmanship of the Maori. The eyes are inlaid with serrated discs of 
haliotis shell p whilst certain notched work round the edgea of the food bowls is also 
indicative of its age. Unfortunately all record of its earlier history Is lost, e^^copt 
that it was purchased in a London shop many years ago. Jn length it measures 
ITJ in. {43 8 cm,) H. G. BFJtSLEY. 


Cmide. 
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Troad; Arohseology. 

Tho Stone Battie^wes from Troy- fiy V, Gordon CAi^rfe, 

Perforated battle-axes of atone are extremely rare in the .Fgcan area. 

On the other hand, in nortliem and noith^jasteni Europ* they are widely 
distributed p and present a great variety of elegant forms. Hence tho ooctirrenco 
of uam^us apecLmcns of such weapom in tho lower levels of Hisjsarlik rai^ 
intorcsting iiucsIiodsh eapeciaJlj aa somo Trojan examples correspond closely to 
NorthMn typos. 

The fragmentsp SehUemann Sommlung Nos. 7225 and 722G, one of which is 
shown in Fig. 1, reproduce exactly in thetr semimfcular ^tion and overhanging 
butt fcnd the so-called Silesian typo of eostem Germany 
and Moravia (Fig. 2). In Sdesla this type belongs 
to tho very end of the Stone Age, being oasociatod 
in grave® of tho ^lanschwits culture with simple 

omamojita of poor bronze wire, liLnt doggers rcoalling — 

west European metal typesp and braoers such as were axe {aitex 

introduced into central Euitipe with the IlMiric bell- i* 

beaker. Similar axes contmued in use there into the first period of the true 
Bronze Age, as they are found in early Aunjetitz gra\^.* Fmm its home* In 
Silesia this type of axe can be traoed eouthw^ard into eastem MoiavJa, wheio^ it 

Is met with in harrows with tlia 
Bame Morschwitz pottery at 
Prusinovicef, The whole group 
is moTO or less related to the 
Fatyanovo axes of central 
Euxeia, whiiii do not, how¬ 
ever, possess the ovorhadging 






8—*■ axk:(a«teb ak<^. J. 
btitt-«>nfl whklt links tho Trojsn frn^ebts to SUc^ta 

Tcoimre L (F i g. 3}> This type of axo is represented already m the oldest 

• Segtir m *‘SeiAm^ X.P.. VTT, pp. M/. «iul p.’$2. 

T Cm'tnks, *’MomvM(6 St-TOSitniwti,'’ pp, IStl /. 
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form of e^pamte graves of Jutland (Uotergraber),* whioli are iruppo«o<J to bo 
contemporary with the earlier Scandinavian |ma»agc graves {Fig. 4)+ In ContraJ 
Europa, however* judginp; from the elosed Hndii, it appears Lntruiaively at a lelatively 
late date. ThusVouga finds it first in the Upper Ncolithio strata of L- I^oiichAtelpf 
and Ischor assigns it to his third typological period4 intrusive choraeteT m 
Switzerland is well shouii by it« asso¬ 
ciation with Late corded-ware in the 
(LToniation tumuli of SchufTlisdorf on 
the SuniJarly in Bohemia the 

typo under ^iu^eusaion is aAsoemted 
with intrusive corded-ware intermenta \ 
at Bylan,| while in ^[oravia tJio firat 
date<l specimen occurs, also with late 
conded-wnre, in Hie upiJermosi stratum 
at Stary Zamek, neat ZnaLm.]E ITie same type is reprcacnted by stray finds in 
stone K and also in copper^ in Hungary* and recurs in a Copper Ago kmgan at Jackowice* 
near Kiov^ and in the Bronze Age troasure of Borodino in Besaarabia.H^ In Bulgaria 
we find a rather rough example from the chaloolithic settlement at TeU Metchkur*** 
Finally* in TliesiiaJyp a fragment coiuch froni the \IU. stratum at Zerelia, which is 
apparently Late Helladic.ft 

The exx>lanatiuri of the Trojan ajecs an a result of 2iordic inlluence ia prol^ably 
concMjt. The grmt cent re of manufacture for the stone axes lay certainly in the Xorth 
and, w'hiio a prior evolution from metal prototypes in Hungary is possible (cop|jer 
axe-adzcfl anti.'date stone battle-axes theiro) and the whole battle-axe culture may 
have arisen, ultimately under t^unieiion influencep in south-east Husaia* the known 
distribution can be explained from a focus in the direction of Scandmavia. The 

amber beads allegedly found 


with the ax^ of Treasum L, 
pouit in ths same direction. 
Jt isp thereforer nil the tnoro 
unfortunate that tho strati- 
graphical context of tho axes 
is so uncertain. The technicAl 
criterion of date proposed by 
Gbtxc gives r.^sults contradicted 
by Evans" study of the Cretan mace-Jicsds; for fragmente with evenp cylindrical 
shaft-holes arc* on account of the more primitive uso of dry sand for borings 
ela^^ as older than those with blconical perfarations4+ On the other hand, 
the eomplete absence of these w^}>ons from the tombs in £ub<ea* Chahindfiam in 
Syros* and Boz Euyuk in Phtygia,§§ w hich othcrwbo show plentiftd o^-idence of 
connection with early phases of Troy 11, is against a high date. Indsidi these stone 
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• Abcffg. "'lypelogie Uer Rcrdiflchca StnitAsL^/' (3fsitNiu No. 17)p p* 55^ 

f ^U 4 «ej- lOZS., SSL 

i Amtioer ftir Alieriumtkund^, 1919* ChronctogU Afw p. 21. 

I Pid^ " Stamiitnciatip" L pi. 111+, ll <Mid 

IJ " I>b ralative CIiroaoloigK desr jungr^ SUHofdit in by J. Faliiiudi |fKim 

WJF^J.}, p. 21 wi fig. 30. 

^ Abcig, Dufl aoriiiscba Kultufgshict*” pp^ 100 anci Ogk IW and ^200-213. 

*• HEf.CV^,, IIKMJ, %, 34. 
tt Pt®biBtcria TlitHialy/' p. 101. 
it ^■ Troja und IUqOi" p. 322L 

^ 'ApXr P- PftpftVMifek*, n^pl tm¥ *¥ pp. 11^. Ath. 

ItfiJ/., UflOp pp, 
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weapoiu iniglit, |)«r]ia])6, bo conncotcd with the Nordic uivaaion Peake ^loatulatcs.* 
In imy caw tlio ocourrcncft of Northeru typos at Jatoat somcwliero about the end of 
Troy II, say circa 1800 B,a on tlio chronology adopted by Evans, gives a lower 
Jimit for the emcrgciiro of the type in the- Xortli. But cvoii a date so late as that 
would be incomiifltihle witli Ak^i^g's tji-poJogj'. which takes os its stortbig pointf u 
type found in Britain mainly hi barroniB of Broniea II.! Tile dnffiieaj view of the 
priority of nu'tal types remains, then, the nwist ixrobalplo. The origin of the whole 
fieriea of battle-axes should, perhaps, bo sought ultimately in Mesopotamia, whoro 
wchetUxI battle-axes wen? in use from the beginning of the thinl millenfiiuni n.c.; 
iromediaUdy in the oohte-gravis of the Kuban; for the latter eontam, beside the 
Assyrian transverse nxe, oxe-ndscea^ *’ to whieii our Grot stone group might be 
referred and hanmier-axea as in our second group,$ AIJ this lends support to 
Peake's view os to the race rospon.'dble.for the tu^hre-grove eulture, especially when 
it is recadted that the Indo-European norh para^u—iro^ejcv;—was borrow^ from 
Sumeriun. COKDOX C'HILBE, 


Stonehfinff©, gtpjjg 

Stonehenge the HoeJ stone. Rif A'. Htibvft Rtmt, i'.&’.I. Prt 

The great boulder, oomnioiily known ns the “ Heel Stone, ' Is situated 
in the Avenue about 0 feet to the right (south-east) of the Axis, and nt a diatonce of 
about -56 feet from the centre of the stnicture. TJiLs uncouth irtoas of snraen is a 
moot romarhabid feature in the locality, and has Iwii the sul>ject of more theories 
than any other object connected with Stonehenge. 

As a possible indicator of the direction of the midsuiumer sunrise at the date 
when Stoneh«igd was built, the Hwl Stone contesta the honour with the Asia! 
If we sujipoBc that the Heel Stone woe set up for this purpose, the direction of the 
Axis (Jying along the centre of the Avenue) would apimrentlj linvo no significance 
If, on the other hand, wc accept the .Vsis for direction of this sunrise the object 
to bo nervod liy the Heel Stone becomea a mysleiy. We cannot have it both ways. 

Tht Utei Slone a/t /iw/imtoj'.—Mnny well-kiiowu authorities have, however, 
osaumed that the Heel Stone ison thu Axis and that it was ect up as an indientor of 
the mhlviimnier sunrist!. The folUiW'Lng ane quoted as exsmpleii t— 

[The Heel Stone] ** stands in the middle of the Avenue, nnd in a right 
line with the grand entTunce, (Br. ./oAa Smith *' Choir Gaur," 1771, p. 51.) 

In the centre of the diameter of the mounded avenue, a lEirgo stone 
of a height of 16 feci, bulky and unhewn. . . . It wa« a gnomon for 

the purpose of obeen ing tlie risbig of tJw Sun on the auBpieious mom of 
the summer solstice.'—{ffei-. Adimnf Date, Druidicat Tempts" Iftin 
p. 133.) ' ' 

"The Friar's Heel, the Heel Stone, Sun-etone, or Index-sionc Bv 
means of this huge unwrought rock the temple is set to the rising buji at the 
nutiimer solstice ."—(Edgar Btireh;/, "NtowrAeiipf," Jgfio, p, Jl.) 

“ It is a notable fact tJuit the sun risMi immediately over the stuniait of 
the Hwl Stone/ m a line with the Axis nf Stonehenge on the sumn,et 
Bolrtjctfi. —** Sfondteng^f*' 1916 , p, 

Attronamieal Ohrrrnifioaa.^A. deduced from the observations made bv 
Sit Norman Loekyer tn 1901, wo find that, when viewed from a point on the Axii 

■ JM.AJ., pp, Til* lifiutd hflrv pEt>poaAd for tllfl of Trot- U 

hiyh in the %ht pi tli* UXeet ^ *flm IM 

t pp. S-10, 

t Bciih types *1 imp. Anh. |i« 34 -- 

I With H>pp*f lUit wit At VoKlxidwcLiK 18Sra. p. 47, 
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just behind thcs centritl trilithon, the angles made with the peak of the Heel Stone 
are m follow^u:^— 

To Piah q/ Heel Stane, 

Fnjni Stonehenge A.tiu - - - + P 12' 31' 

From Sunriflep 1901^ ^ ^ ^ - 20' 

The point on the Stonehenge horizon at whieh miclisumnier sunrise occurs in, 
hi cninse of tnne, gradually shifting eastw'aiTiji^ ^t is clear that it cannot reach 
the Heel Stone azimuth until this angle 20^ 10" hm been passed over. This w'ould 
occupy about Ip3fi0 years (from 1901) giving a date for arrival at the Hoctl Stone 
azimuth of about 32(50 A.U,* Henee it m ck^ir that — 

smrm, ns memd fmm ikt Iriiith^n <^€rvalhn has 

never j/ei taken pluee over the if eel Shne^ and mil not da so until more 
1^000 years have passed niray^ 

Mr, Arthur Minks^ in his interesting article on the subject in The Xirieteenth 
OentuTy (June 1993), remarks ::— 

“I'here is one very dehnite thing about Stonehcuige lliat Ir eertainly 
to ho proved Rstnonoinicallyp that to an obaen er standing btthlnd the great 
trilithon the atm never yet he^n to rise imuiediately over the Heel Stone."* — 
(p. 1093.1 

Present-day Sannse . — The present day uiidBumincr sunriisc, view'ed Iwidi the 
great trilithon, takes place at a point on the horizon on A line passing about 1 ft. S in. 

the hf-ft of the peak of the Heel Stone^ This distance h relatively very small. 
Moreover the pith of the rising sun h at a considorable slant towards the stone. 
The result is that to iin ordbiwy' observer the sun dooir, as a niatter of fact, appear 
to riae just over the Heel Stone. 

This hELs b:?en attested over and over again by numerotis ubeervcfBj who have 
returned to their homes convinced by the e^ddenoo of tbeir own eyeaigbt that the 
Suu^tono tlieory of the Heel Stone is eorrect. 

But the dllemniA involved in this doc# not appear to be realised^ vix.. 

{a) If the Heel Stone incUcaten the midsummer sunrise at tlie jircuent 
date it is Impossihle that it can ha%'e indicAted that occurTcnco when Stonehenge 
was buUt; or, alternatively — 

(63 If the Heel Stone was purposely erected by the Stonehenge huildem 
to indicate a midsummer suruisc — those pre historic people must have 
intended it prophetically^ as it were, to foroteil where that event would 
tuko place some 5,009 years after the ilate of the bulldbig I 

The Htd Stone—a Afystery ^ — From tbe loregoiog remarks it will be clear that 
the Heel Stone ia not louatodon the Axis line of Stonehenge, and that, w hatever ite 
purpose may have been, it certainly doe# not indicate the position of the midsummer 
Huniise w'hen Stonehenge was buOt. 

Ferhaps later investigatiDns may throw some Ught on the subject^ but nirantimc 
the purpose of the Heel Stone remainH a injTitcry. 

On this matter Colt Haare remarks: — 

** Ita original purport ia totaUy unknown^ though conjecture ha# not 
been idle in ascribing various use# to It."'— I, p- 143.) 

The Rev. W- Lukia, writing in 18^2, give# hi# opinion os follow'#: — 

[The Heel Stone] “ I regard as belonging to a later date than Stonehenge^ 
and having noticing to do with the original monument/* — (Proc, Soc, 

Second Series^ Vol. IX, p. 147.) 

E. HERBERT STONE. 


See aiiiLclja emtitlBd StmudMog^i^—Xctei on th? Middumiiier SimriAS,'' 3liLy» 1022, 
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Africa, West : Art. Maloolm. 

Short note an Native Drawing from the Bafam Area* Oontrai 
Cameroon, Weet Aft^lca. By L. TF. O. Jfflicaim. 

When 
atationed 
At BageiD 
in the Cen^ 
tr»l Came¬ 
ra b n Id 
1917 the 
head - chief 
of the Eyop 
sent mo a 
eeriea of 
d rawing^ 
made by 



DdB of hm 
attendants. 
Id the ac- 


company- 
ing figures 
some of 
them ai% re¬ 
produced. 

Not. 

are said to 
roprescnt 
chazucleoni] and fi'Mjd? ^ Noa. 



Fla. 1, 


7 and 0 amall animah with, long bDahj and 









leopard. 
The repte- 
sc ntations 
of the 
h u ID a □ 
form (N'os, 
lO-SOJvFero 
selcoicd 
from a 
number of 
drawings^ 
and it wiU 
be noted 
that the 
general 
treatment 

is jtl£t WA 
crude as in 
the case of 

Fto. K, the ani¬ 

mals 

The plutio art of the tribea gf the gnasUnd area of the Central Cameroona 
hu reachf^ a high standanl, and to this I propose to refer in a later paper. 

V. W. G. MALCOIAI. 
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Relig^ion. Hocart. 

The K\n^m Juttice. JJtj A. M. Flocart M.A. Cl 

In a noiv i?iitLtlpd Mana again/' published in this .JouniaJ 119^2^ 9), WT 

1 quoted the wonb of Efata^ the Tamil king of Q'^yloti, to the effect that 

“ a king who qbaeires righteouanc^^ «ui>ely obtabm rain in dua soaBon.** I 

remarked upim this that the moral tnm given to the kitig^s eRiCftcy was eharac- 

teristically IndUtL I was not at the time awart^ of Ody^y XIX, lOO, to which 
Sir James Fraser's “ Golden Bough ” drew my attention, i vnii quote it ui fuU: 

T€ TCv Tj d^i^^oi^o^, os T€ ^^eoi/Sijs 

dvBpda-i^^ eV ffoXXoImt kqI lij^diprOio-iP dvdercron^ 

euSciTLa^ avi)fjf{TL^ Se yala /reXa^pn 

TTVpous Kal ^pCffpifL ht So'Spen Kapir^, 

TiKT^ SVpireBa p^Xa.^ ^aXa(ro"a Si irnpcj^'p 

e^yccrrijSi dp it Fain Se kaol uir^nurou, 

""As of some blameless king, who, reigns over men many 

and stalwart, and npMds jmU^; the hlaek earth bears wheat and barley, and 
the trees are heavy ydth. fruit, and the flocks bring forth without fail, and the 
sea provides fbh Aerazu^e o/ ^ood ffot-emmeal, and the people prosjjer under 
his ruk/' 

Tlie w^onha god-fearing ” and upholds juatico *' might easily be overlooked 
as no nioTE than the artist's touches that complete the picture of perfect proaperity j 
but they mean much more than that: they are the causes of prosperit 3 -; tbcBc 
words arc placed in an emphatic position at the end or beginning of a line, and to 
leave no doubt about it whatever, the words because of good govemnient " are 
added suddenly at the beginning of the last line, it is true that we also recognise 
gocxl government as a condition of prosperity; but w'e do not believe at the present 
day that it causes the fish to abound in the sea^ or the branches to bend under the 
load of fruit. 

Clearlj" Homeric Greece shared with India tlie view' that the king> justice 
causes the earth ajid the to be fruitiub* 

It is not e^act, then, to say that this idea is Indian; it is much older than cither 
Indian or Homeric civilisation; It goes back to a common source irum which both 
have dniwTi. In course of time the technical terms have altered: the Indian 
adopted dharma^ w hich is connected with the I^tin ftro ; the Greeks preferred the 
word dikif w'hich Is from the same root as Sanskrit to i>oitit. But with a change 
of W'ords the meanings and the use persisted unchanged; neither f/Aanua nor dibe 
are rendered exactly by our w^ords ** jnstice/' righteouaneas.^* Dike m cuatfim, 
whatever is fit and proper, justice, law, A man who is djjfcaia^ is not merely just, 
he practises whatever custom or law enjoins> iucluding the fear of God. In fact 
tho fear of God and aU these vdrtuea go together. In Book IX, Vi 175^ of the 
" OdvTssey/' Homer contrasts those who are '"insolent, savage, aiui do no right"' 
with the hospitable, god-fearing,” ^-Eschylus speaks of associating “ a just man 
with the most impious *' ^Theb. 59S). Tlie ^Sanflkrit dXa™ia and the Pall dhamma 
cov'or much the same ground ss dike, nanjcly, ciwfom,^ justice, right, duty, virtuts 
religion. 

In India justice or righteousness is so much on attribute of kings that a compound 
dhantiamja has been formed to express the idea of a good king, and the reign of a 


• 1 o m pfcparcd to bclis^'c tli*t %ho populu- tendency to blame t he ge’r^mmtnt for agriruJiural 
and. trade dcp-T^iksioa a ffim'ivoJ of the ** It can. nnJy bo force of liabit whirL 

cauwi poojde lo cry Out f>Qveiiinieiit il there UP unemployment and dutress after m. 

fpcat war. It cannot be eipLuiiod as the result of obwervation or rcftooninff. 
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good king w sunimL-tJ up invariably ivith tijo worda “lie rultd rightepiialy ” 
fiikammniQ mjjam iHrcji)** 

In BuddKist eountries dharnttia has beeon^e ideiitilieci ^vith the Byddliiat 
it^ligion' it IS a logiciLi con^qut^nee of this change ol meajijng that in Ceylon it is 
now oommoniy believed that the island would be happier and the people nfiore vittuous 
if a Buddhist king were on the tbrcmo once hfiDre* The idea has t^iken the same 
turn in tlio BiblOp where a king who ** does evil in the sight of the Lord^^—in other 
wohIh dtsserta the truo religion—never prospers. 

.In the eoursc of my researches in the IhieiHc I <!o not neiuember ever hearing 
this doctrine of the King^s Justieo definitely exprem'd. In Fiji the main condition" 
of a pnMperoiifl mk is lineage ; the chief moat be nobly bom on botli @ldes, and should 
belong to the aenior bratich or the senior generation ; if a junior or a family that 
is not noble usurps the power the people are ajjt to attribute their famines to that 
caiiae^ In Vanua levu, however, we find something approaching to the klca of 
dhartii^ or dikt ; in the W'ainunii district a chief feels his responsibility very much i 
ho nifty make a miFtake in the eercmoiiiesT in which case things will go wrong; 
BO afu*r a term of office he tesigna in fftvour of the second ehief, A t^ttv chief 
of the Uindwanl Islands mudo a remark which comes even ncart-r to the Kings 
1^*^*^**^ ' Under Ratu hinaua he said, “there have been no famines; 

** IH^rhaps it ifi that his govemment is actt^pUblo in heaven, inasmuch m he 
rt'noujK?ed his right of imposing statute labour and receiving firet fruits," This 
cornea very near to the Greek mtd Indian idea, for the foundation of the King's 
V racy is the favour of the goda. This he can secure by the scrupulous obecn-ance 
of ^remoniea and divine prceepte; but justice is under tlio patronage of the gocU; 
m fact, among the Greeks Law la a godded, tlic daughter of Zeus, and “ theie is 
4^ help in riches for the man who Insolently kicks the great ^dtar of Law' to 
destruction."! In India the hw is a god, lujcortlmg toManu XIL50* the highest 
incarnation along with BrahmUi and the Ml Soul A king that docs w rong, thenforv, 

IS g^ty of blasphemy: “Wanton violence Is the child of impietv," sings 
^Mchylnt.j 

(•f tlw I'ljian petty cliief is an isolatotl cas^j, unl^i^ digit lip buriwl 
ill my luu^ied notta; but we tannot expect to find much stress laid upon justice 
OB an nttribate of a South Sta island chief, os ho is not a dispenser of justice; hig 
part is merely " to abide,’' u the natives put it; he just leceivea offerings, is 
kind to ha people, bat neither judges nor administers m we would underetand 
thoflo tomis. 

Tile question arises; h^ Fiji preserved a more arehaic conception of the 
kings efficacy th»n ancient Greece and andent India? Does it take us back 
to a time w lieti purely ritual accuracy vas the sole condition of prospcrjtv i to a 
time when justice had not yet como to be regarded as a form of w orahip T Aiost 
rtudento wiU unhesitatingly answer “}«./’ beenu* it squares with the prevailing 
dixtrine that aU purely meehanicai act* precede those involving reasoning, that 
all custom g are amoral, before they becamo tinged with morality. Witli these 
doeWs I hu\^ nothing to do; the care must be decided on ip; own evidence 
and I can bco no decjgi^^ evidence. It must be remembered that if there is such a 


^ Thp of the king «the upholder of lUkW and Aonmini in * T 

. 

t ff. 


Pv yAp fvTiP *rra\£if 
irAcKfTaTi Wpot MOpirr ijviSpil 
^arntiimifTi p*yav Aicaf 
Cir 

J Eutficn. 5S4, turstffUnt pi* t/ftpit ri'nof. 
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thmi; Aft a pKraitiv^ civUiflation iin>Tfli’hpre 111 ttie ivdrlLl, it ia ef'rtainJy not 

that of ihv South Soob, ,Society th?'n? is aimphfii:><lr iihicli iniplic^a that once it was 
wiiipliu*t*Kl;; being ieolat«^3 in ftiiiaU yiLundn in the rnidet of the ocean it kaa piescrvecJ 
nuuiy archnic fe4iltin.*s ivjiicli the nioveiiifntH of jjetjpleft hav^e oat <rti the great 

mntmentft; button the other hamlp it baa loftt ^ great many wbich can only bo kept 
ap in liLTgc ciomniiinities. It w quite |H>s^^jblc that the king'ft jaiikial functions 
are abftf!nt in the Pneihe not because they ne%'er arose, but because tiny" have U-come 
ntropiued. if w may Hiifl tjnrvivala which prove its former existence. Perliapa 
the petty ehicf'ft opinion wliich J quoted is such n sun'ivaL \Vc mu^t wait 
foi' nion? eYklerice!. A. M, IIOCAUT. 


Brittsh Guiana: Rellgrion. im Tliurn, 

SmoHinj^ over the Fire Clear out Evil Spirita, Sir Everard im CE 
Thurn, K.CJI G., K.B.E., u3 

Mr. Gimlctte’ft note (xMan, 1&24) on " ^niokuig ot'Cr the bre to drive out evil 
ftpmtft ” recaJlft to me a J^meivhat similar experience of my own. In flhortJy after 
getting back from tlie first ascent of Mount l^oniima^l was living qnito alonc^ except 
for my Guiana Imiian boat-hm^dftr in a houBc hidden away in the forest at tho head 
of the PoineroDfi River* practically the only meana of comnninicatioiiL with the 
outer world being by a forty miles" boat journey along tropical creeka to tho coast, 
^ralurtai fever had taken ftlrong hold on me, aiiil Jia<J refliiceil my mentaJ and hex lily 
activities to a ver^' low state. At one of my worst tiin€^9+ news of my state sotnebow 
reached tho coast, and a kind friend, then JniuiEtger of tho nearest sugar-plantation, 
at onoo sent hlft negro butler to my n?scue. ^Hio lirst intiniation to me of help being 
at band waft an uneasy feeling of heat,, which gradually increassed tiil I l.K>came ooii- 
seioua that I IiaiJ been stripped of tiU my elotbei and was beuig held by my boat- 
hands, two at the fthonldcrft and two at the feet, over a bath in which was a great 
heap of leaves on which the butler—1 rcmemljer wondering how he had got there— 
was pouring boiling water from kettles and old }Hirafhn-tina, with the result tliat 1 
w gift being gradually scalded in the volume of rismg ftteam. As far as I rocoUcet 
after the first shock of pain had rcaclwd a certain acutenass, I cefn5ed to mind what 
w as going on; and ftonie time after* finding myself hack on my bod* with rugs heaped 
over me* I became aw'att' of a-feeHog of returning life. 

But tlio evil fi^jirit {of malaria} must, have been driven out of me only tompor^ 
ariiy; and a day or tw^o afterwarda my butlcr^nurHO bad mo carried down to 
the boat, in w hich I w os taken down to the coast and shipped off to Enghind. Thus 
I had little opportunity or inclination to cross-question iny nur^; but he did tell me 
lliat the treatment he hod given me was that which the old n^^neeses* m slavery 
time* had used in cases such as uune. He also declared that special herba had to be 
used, for tho production of tho steam, and ho had groat difficulty in filling tlicfto for 
my seniw*. 1 w'as oover able to aact^rtain what the plants wert^ 

EVERARB IM THXJRN. 


Papuan Calendar. Rileyi Ray. 

Kiwai S-oasont. E. B. triiA Xofejs bf/ E. //. Roy, CIJ 

The natives of Kiwui in the Belta of the FI3' River divide tho year into till 
Iw-o aeasojift, the north-west (RuruRia) or rainy season, and the south-eaftt (f/ris), 
the dry and windy season. The former conatsts of five moons and the latter of 
eight moons. The follow^ing is the list of moObB aeourding to the Xiwai Island 
native# :■—- 

/>5fiFai, strong winds, much rain and thunder. 

A'oftig^^ calms, with ivinds and rain. 

[ ] 
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Aene/iiotoascro, north-west winds until midday, than Routh^ast winda for this 
rosi of tho day, 

Kel^, big vi'Lncls And rains, first fruita are gathered, 

UliainOf so namod from particular Htai^ in tha he^avena, 

Segarai, named from particular atArs. 

C/m iVntMraime, v^ry strong winds. 

Baidamo, sharks come up fmm the sea near the land and up the river. A Etar 
Appears like a shEirk whicJi seems to have two eyes. 

^6mp sharks turn {upwards. The word a^u means to cross o%'er, 

Dumpi itc^na, very high tide during this month (Sept.). Fast copujating) 
turtle time. 

Dibiri dubu, no wind, sea very calm. Turtles come ashore to lay eggs. 

Turtle time. 

-^uaie jS^urupna^ Light winds, the beginning of the north-west. 

The natives on the coast at Pamma, Katateip Tureture and Mawata have only 
twielve moons to the year. Appended is a list written by a Parama native. The 
names of several of the months are dlderont in Tureturg and Mawata, from those of 
Parains. 

A Tujotare native named Oroga Is in pfi^easion of twolvo abort etiehs, shaped 
like a penhold^, tapering at one end. Several of these have crude marks cut into 
them which dwtinguish the month to which they belong. The stieh named Kekc, 
IS mure dai)orate than tiie teat. These sticks are all laid out in a line* the sharp 
ends pointing towards the West, At Bvciy new moon one stick U turned over 
and mode to point to the east, (These sticks^ Oroga says, were mode by a man 
named Matu, the son ol Asiba, who was tJic first man found by Bidcdu among the 
thick canes on the beach. Bee the story of Bidedn.) 

When it was pointed out to Oroga that the turning over td his twelve sticks 
doM not eonstitute a year, he iafomied mo that originally there were thhioen atlckSp 
And that one had been l&at. Ho could not, however^ tel me the name of the loot 
month. It is quite poisaible that the coastal year of twelve months Is due to the 
Enropomi neckoning, and that tho name of the missing month has been forgot ten. 
The native infOTned me that tho whole of the sticka aine turned with tho points 
fac^ west during the month named when tho south-east wind begins 

to blow. Mawata and Tuneturo begin to count tho moons from the time of the 
tuning of the southeast. They are as foUowa; Ktkt, Utiamo, Begemi, Kotdpibo, 
Wapi, Opuhrma, Abu, Ta^ai, iVumiaaduhu, Nirudubu, KaT^iguii, Goiban. 

At ^lawata, Segerai is omitted and Baidamo comes before Abu_ 

Nam^ of the Heavenly Bodies. These are in Kiw^ai Ungua^p uirlcss specially 
noted. TuiiLdiire and ^lawata are on the tnakdand west of the Fly River* 


Swlp i^un. 

Sagana, *^[oon. 

in Tureluj^^ 
and Mawata.) 

Amria. 

Owe. 

Sa'i gugi* or Ihiduett? 
gtigi, morning ataVp 
(ivb gufi ill Ttire- 
tare]!. 


Dadakupam. 

Girirai. 

Idiai, 

Igirt. 

Imere. 

Kepo. 

Koronga, 

^laimai. 

^Eoinogo, milky wa}*. 


Piuwakuitawa, a num¬ 
ber of stars In a 
straight line like a 
lot of fish on a string. 


In addition to this List must be added the namos of each mouth* which 
name of one of the heavenly bodies- 
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Tbo following list of tho aeasonB at Parama (Bampton Island, in the weflU™ 
end of tho Fly Delta) was wdtten for E. B. R. by Salepcpelo, a Pariiina native :— 
Moon'fi Xatne. Stara* Names. 


Epum-dubn. 

Wapoduhu. 

Kiwum. 

Goibaru, 

Keke. 

Utinnlo. 

Segerai. 

Koizugiibo. 

Wapai. 

Badam, 


Janerly.* 

Febery. 

Murch. 

Aprley. 

Jilay* 

.Jujiey. 

Julv- 

Ougb't. 

Sptember, 

October. 


Kekc giigi Iriaini mabu kiriho tagu.t 
Utiamo 7 gogi aruwa thTce4 
Begerai tbree atem. 


Baidaino 7 gegi. Nou ina worobugumairi nd imarD- 
goK : huronia tagu-l 


Abu. November, 

Tagai. December, Tagei gugi red star, hnbuwo gido two daye two nights. I] 

Keke giigi omborta tagii klrilio gidp. Nou ai wirogim burama ra tiro ipUiiawato^ 
Utiamo 7 atatB UtiAiiio wapomdo thrao giigi alme tvirinioguri nei poina Uiiattio 


BalMi.** 

Three gngi arun iiei p&i awagona Ganunii nei paina kepo. Uro taga,ff 

S. H. HAY. 


REVIEWS. 

Sociology* Wes temar ck. 

Tht o/ //ttman. Marriagt. By Edward Westermank. Tliroe CT 

volumes. Fifth Edition rewxitten. London: Macmillan and Co. 1921. ill 
pp, Yiii + 571, li + 595^ viii + 490. Price £4 4s. net. 

Pn:>feaaor Westerman-k's Hi^ory of H uman Maftiagt is one of a smnU number of 
books wbich w4U hold a permanent plaee as a landmark in antbro{)oIogical literatun?. 
When it fiKst appeared, the wide field of evidence it surveyed, as well as the originaljty 
of the treatment of ita Bubject, won for tt a rocognitmn w hich the iBsne of subiw!^ 
qtient editions only confirmed. In the of a book such as this, which has thus 
attainc^l the dignity of a classic, it w ould be Bupcrfliions at this late date to diHCuss 
in detail the BUthor's views, wddcli are so w’eU known, even tbougb, as Professor 
Westermarck explarns in his piefm'e, this edition, the fiftht has been almost entirely 
rewritten. Tho book in it« main lines and in its conclusions remaina fundamentally 
unaltered, especially in hoklitig to the view that marriage must Ik^ studied primaiily 
in relation to biological conditioiig. To this, the n^ader will attach due Unportance 
when it is realiseci that the author, with that judicLol attitude of mind which has 

* Tho lukmm of the EngLuh tuontltfi are k>ft u Salopopeld wrote tliem. 

t Keke Star Food eating time. 

% i.r., Utiatn seven ■tura, (anil) ottier ilnni three. 

I Baidam (Shark) mvvn mlm. When it »te tt^ey gnimble. North-W'eat time. 

3J /.e., TngsL rtfif (b) red atnr, (or wind two daym and two ciigtitA. 

* Keke Htar, f«5od time, for eating. It eomw narth'Wwt and souib^eut in lite middle 
place (comei. betw'eett the Dorth-wrwt end #outh-Mfft|. 

*• /.f,, Udein aeien bLuts* After Utiocn tluee BtecB thfini will cams, thHir naiim ara Ufieoi 
fathoT. 

f| Ij,, Tl^ree other Start, they lintno no tuune ol inontli, Tbnir nnmo a Kepo. Souih- 
cllflt tiinc. 

Th» celeiwiar from tKin Fly Kiver m»y be tocnpoivd with thme from Tofret S^m 

*" ftepoirta of CatnbiTEdge AndiPOfolDgicnJ Expedituin/' VoL IV, 
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alwftjTj charackTwwl hia writings, in preparing this edition, has found it neoeaflaty to 

re-osamine the whole Bubjwt, and lias t-arefuUy reviewe<l the obiecliona rai'ktl bv 
hJ8 entice. 

Itniiiy [»c insefiil toiJKUcate uonic oJ the more important chtmges in this edition 
ftlMrt from the Jorge number of now faou which have been uiwrporotcd. Perhaps 
the moat noteworthy are the greater attention pawl to foJkdore and tJio study of 
marriage ntea. In the Jatter ease, while the author itwogtiises tho cnormoiirt in- 
IlueiKv of magioai beiiefa on manHage rites—a position to which he was Jed bvliia 
“ >1^™. and with good reason, as oJJ readers of Marri&ge Ccremmks in 
Morocco wdl agTH^he hods that the value of these rites for the atudv of early 
♦ T * IS tlinn 1»J thought it before. With aU dno’dofereiiw 

to Professor ^N^teminrelt s authority, this position seems to verge on the estreme. 

instanvc, Pre.f««or A, li. Brown’s method of intenireting ritnal among the 
Airiamiuiosc ^ms to the present writer as instructive in its reference to gLra] 
principles as it is iiJumuiatuig in its peculiar environment. 

F^reaaor V^■«k^marek has given increased attrition to the influence of economic 
co^tioiLS. «^¥iaJIy m diBcussuig monogamy and polygyny. This is a side of the 
luestion which even yet has not been safliciently taken into account, and wUJ repav 

nteMivo study. Dn-oree i<t another imbjeet to which more detaUetl treatiu^t 

bus giveiL 

^ “ ^viewer to a 

but eonsiderationa of apace preclude more than a 
rnTwIi coiifcssetl, very inadequate, survey. There is, however, one 

_ pon which the author touches tlmt cannot pass without mention. This is 

ilrr’"” Historical and the cvolutionaiy 

of the int* ™*'^**V^ expect^. Professor U estertiiarck^s expoHition of the isisitiun 
mv *1 “ “‘f examination of the aiguments of the former, fair 

aiHl eminently free, from prejudic. Me niamtoins that each method has its fmiotion 

^ "Hile, like Sir James Prarvr, he 

\‘ bo an anibigurm# term, unless its mcmiingfor the Jihilosopiior 

and the hiatomn itrc el<^a^I3' difTcrpntLated. E X F 

Africa. Central: Ethnograpliy. Melland 

«ir kaoHde Tribe and £0 

ihetr Beliefs. By frank H, .MelLHid, B.A. (Oxon.}, F.R.A.y,, F.RGS etc Ull 

London = i'«ley, Sci^icc k Co., Ltd. lfc>3. pp. 3t)S. Price £l Is. not. 

. r. MeiJand. who has spent eleven yeara as a magistrate in the difltrict 

If "Thilj^h mT ““thor, with Sir. Cliolnielev. 

of Though the Heart of Afncn, a readable book, irieidentally csntainine a 

deal of uitoi^mg information, but not to be comiiared in vaJm. with theV^t 
which iH emAmtly the jwixiuct of dose and sjmi]>Bthetic study, as well wt rine 

of Acrthem Rhixlcsm (south ol the Belgian Omgo boreler and north of^he Umier 
KafueJ imm^iiatdy mljoinmg the an-a of the Ila-spoaking jieoiile dUeiuJiyl i„ 
.Ir. ..miths anil taptoin Dole s udmirabk- monograph, w e may hope, in due time 
for a »ries of woriy covering all llic tribes of the little^knnwn region Jadwren 
Lake Xynsa and Portuguere West Afrien. For the region iiorti, of fL L have 

iu <*"‘1 eiedk-nt notes (untortunntojy ddsvcil threu^ 

the Into war) im the peoples of tJie Kasai and Esstom Kwango- ^hiJe to tt 
Pkrtut^ere teintory more researeh is greatly needed-no work of any Imnoln™ 
seeiM to have appeared stooe that of Senhor Diaa do Carvalho on the\„n!to 

Tho Kaondc, though m doubt (like many other African tribesj of c.tiii,ivwn.. 
origin, appe-ar, m the main, to consist of sevend oflohooto frem tin! Luba fSj 
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They are subject trj a Lundn Paramount CTiiefp with the d^Tia-^tio title of 3 Iuho- 
kiint4Uid4i, who in his turn is a feudat(»ry of Mwaohiainvui, the fanums Mwabi Yamvo 
{^iluatiainv'ua} of fJie Portuguese anti other early tauvelh^rs. 

The Kaonde, unlike the Lunda, traeo ^seeirt through the mother ftho 
confusion betwren the ta‘o AVtdiems liaa caused some ii^eonsistenclea in the 
sueeessJon of the chiefi, a ho, ita just stat^nl. are Lunda}. Tofemisni but doea 

not ap^jear to have any great inlluenco on tribal custom, except m regards 
exopniy, which is Htrietly enforetHl. But there is no obligation ti> respect the 
toUmi (wuA-ojto), and the existing tabus tlo not seem to have any cotiwection with 
it, Tht!- curious custom of t^unun^a^ (rendered by ^lellaud “ inter-totem 
jesting *') is, If I mistake m>t> reeuttled here for the first time. It rulmit^ of a 
iieensi' in apt^ech whiclip in an_v other conncctionp would h*: seriously resented, and 
cannot, therefore, be taken as a standard of what is in general oonsidere'd 
|M>mi£ssibIe. This is a jjoint worth considering, with reference to the olnscenity 
of the songs uswl on ecrtcuit oeremoninj occuKiomi—e,^,p the women's rain^making 
ritual among the Baronga. 

The chapters dealing with witchcraft full of interest. The author has 
adduecfl various hustructive paraUcls from Misa Murray's “ Witch-Cult in Western 
Europe/' and appi^ars to accept her coneJusions more unreservedly than some 
authorities are prepsined to do. The weird supc^rstition of tlu? iu^iuera (appiirentlv 
identical with the (utjobela reported by Smith and Dale among the Balia; '■ lla- 
iSpeaking PeopfcH/^ 11, 1JT, 133-4) should Ik* eouipaml with the umiot^u of the 
Zulus 4tnd udeufAwAa of the Yaos, Sim'erers ai^ credited with the iwu-cr 

of making a aii-ake with a man'H heail (imuEb/nbc), uhleh can lie sent out to kill a 
mur/s enemies. The ptoti^sis is described in detail. 

The emlDdently sane and sympathetic way in which J\aonde etistoins (howe^'cr 
repulsive to our thinking) are descritK^^ shows an unconmioii degree of insight and 
allows one to infer unusual ability as un administrator on the authorfwirt. His 
last ehapti^r* in particuJarp is ^veU worthy the attention of all who have any dealings 
with backward races A. WEBNEIt. 
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Balkans; Folklore. Ma^on. 

Cou/cs df hi Mficidoine Sad-Occid^niaicy Par ^IikIti' Ma^n. 

Palis : Llbrabie Ancoiuie Ht^fiore Champion, 1&33- i^. 23b. 10 X h|- 

Professor Mazon might have given a more exact title to his excel Jen t book 
Contes slaves de la Macikloine 8ud-Oecidentale/' because the tales are dcEnitcly 
Bulgarian and froni Fkmiia, which is west-central, not aouth-west Moceduziia , where 
no Slav.'t live. Then 1 must protest against his assertion in the preface that Oreocc 
obatrucLs research among her subject minorities. 1 have jiuit finished two yeara' 
travel among themp and, sure of obtaining facillticSp 1 Intend to return shortly to 
Complete my ^lacedonian Bulgarian studies. 

Bedore doiiig so I hUoII arm tn^^lf with Professor blazon's l>ook in order to 
leam ^Ineedonian.'' Tl is well designed for thia. Forty^von iMigea of Unguistie 
analysis teach the pronimcLatbn; forty-one texts—printed according to kM]aHty 
and in European, rather than unianufiar ChrrUliCp characters—are accompankMl by 
explanatory footnotes and a close French translation. 

Professor Mazon finds that " 5IacodonLin ” haw the es.s€intijij phonetic charaoiai-- 
iaties of Bulgarian, prosumably as cUstinct from ^i^rbUnp and varica from district 
to distrietp 03 I found Greek and Turkish do. For dropping aspimtes and gutturab 
1 would compare also Macedonian Turkish^ which pronounces M<3Mhamm m 
-Ifouomfft a. Of the bDirowinga from Greek and Turkisli which Profc«a<kr 5faxon 
noteSp the most iiiteresting b ari in the sensea of icAy t and became. Greek also 
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Ik™>W 8: 1 once heard eoSipi* (Bulg. dkflr, prothetie h ) epirop-Cw 

(Built. 3 *wf) H-« (Turh.) koXo, « yard / J^oi* « 

In his preface Professor Miuuin apologisea for the qoaht3' of his folklore win- 
mmtary Qailc unnecefisarily : had he only inserted refcnsncb nurabere to f nejliUte 
finding the text under discuafrion, the commentary wodd hove 

able. ^Afl might !» expected from such diwjrectly seleotod storj'teUere, the talc® 
are very representative, iucluding myths. rtligioM tffftnds. hialonml fcgrtid*. and 
ni*e«MM» The myths are few and oidmary, while religioufl legends and anecdotes 
bulk latge. All the legends show the usual folklore saJsid of events mid da^. 
Thus *'Caar David'* appears aa himself. Mo»ea. and Herod; while (jmstmituie 
nim™ the legend of cvciy historical Constantine and is the f 

and Ishiuael story, and therefore the father of the Turks 1 Critically, 1 add th t 
my husband thought the decapitated Baptist in stoii^ enmes off his hwd as ui 
Tale Vlll bteause fiitma frequently pAint him wearing one head and displaying 
another on a chargci. He noted also that, as Tale XIX indicates, it is at sight of 
a peiuon of the opposite sex that hcad^ianying saints drop then- heads. In connee- 
tkm with Tale IV. Professor Mazon wiU perhaps excuse my mentioiung that to 
Macedonian Greeks hia own nation is the third Antichrist, the form« two heii^ 
Devil and the Turks. Bt-ading Tale X. I remember that tkc roasted fowls iff Santo 
Domingo dc la Ulzada not only revived but bred, their descendants being still 
showTi Pinallv, for the niorelising Tale XIU. where ft holy man perpetrates three 
seemingly unjilst deeds, the Talmud version should be cited as tbe ddeat 

The bijftcttiedJ talw Biupriee nie by b^ng S4?Tb Gre^, but ^Idom Bulgar. 
Yut Pitjfoflsor Maz 4 »ii found the diflJcot> ftnd 1 the heads, Bulgarian, ProWbly 
the chureh kept alive the menioiy of Constimtbie, white hia nimous eastte at 
neighbouring iVdep rendered a similar service to il^ko. Alcsander the Great 
appo&re in oonaeation with the Fountain of Life and his two stotera, his pnraiut or 
whom, according to ^lacedonian Greeks, causea whirlwin^. 

This UK'iul book also gives a reproduction ol the Floriniv section of tlie Austro- 
Hungarian staff map and a short bibliography, which is excellent on the Slav side, 
but might have included some Turkisli books. Indlees of notable Bulganuii words 
anfl o! the Bubieet-mflllcr conclude a judicial and sclcnlifieallj^ produced book. 

AL\RGARET M. HARDIE (MBS. HASLUCk). 
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To tht Ediiof 0/ 

IMrs S- Warr*n** Vi«wm on Eolltbm; ^ Reply to Mrs S. 

E. Olentfenninff^ 

Dkab Sm— la Mas, 61. Mr. S. H, Warren fitigniatteeit aa an ciror the 
fttateini'nt by one of Ufl os to the esiMtenc^e of horanntnl pre^ures in sand. 

Id our'reply in 74, 192:1, we cited an experiment whieh fihowa con- 

climvely the existence uf lateral distribution of pressure in sand under eertola 


I'onditions. 

In a eommunication to Mas, 22h iW24, ^Ir. K. Glendeuniag states tiiat 
there is a serious fallacy in mechanics in our reply to Warren which he feels 


calteil upon to oorrect- 

3!r. Gtendennmg states that " nobody dkputea the fact that ono effect of 
^ dowiiwanl pressure ott soncl is a lateral thrust in oil direotioiiSt os, for exmiiple^ 
** occurs when one attempts to build a pyrauikl of biiiiacd balte." In making this 
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fitatement ke evidently sets on one side as being Talui-U^ tiu* ojiinlan of Mr, Warren 
on this subject^ and we agree that ke Is entinMy justifiecl In ^ iloing. 

Mr^ GJeiidenmng, however^ eontends that if' a vertivftl pit‘:SMire on the top of a 
stratum of sand m not carried on vertically downwards* but is transmitted iatoi^ly 
** it would be contrary to Newton’s tliird law, hich states that to every action 
there is an equal and op|K>dtc reaction.” He aqipies that the lateral forces balance 
each other, and by no method of coni|>atintling forces can they shown to neutralise 
the do^vnwaid force at right angli^ to them. 

Mr. Glendenning’a aTgimient is correct so far as it gocs^ hut he failji to realise 
that his interprestation is restricted to a particular easot namely, to that in which 
each grtiin of sand is vertically over another- As a matter of fact^ like the pyramid 
of billiaid. baits cited by hlia, the points of contact of a gram with Ita neigh beiurs ore 
Dot necessarily under the centre of gravity of the grab]. Hence the w'cight of any 
jMirticoJar grain is not aupiKjrted at one ^loLnt b^' a single vertical forcOfc but by a 
system of forces acting at angles vaiying from the vertical nearly to tho horixoutal. 
The sum of the vertical comjiOTientJs of this system of forces is ef^ual to the weight 
of the grain in question. In addition U* these vcrtieaj components^ the interaction 
between graims will also possi'ss hori^ntal components which, as Mr. Glendczining 
points out quite correctly^ will neutralise each othcT. 

As a practical exan^plo of this principle^, wo mav refer to the esperinients of 
Hummel ojkI Finnan (Jfia. Froc. Inst. aE., \ oL CX'XII, 11120^21, p. :Mi). Tlu^- 
expcrlmentti were carried out on a layer of sand of uniform thickncSiS and large 
estent. and show clearly the effect of lateral distribution of pressnre. 

It obvious in the case of a layer of sand of uniform depth if/wa f? 

hori::o 7 i{al hose and having a /ree surface o/ indt^Jimit that the jttiessime at any 

point in the base depends upon the height of tho sand above it. This is true, 
however^ only in the eondltions naincdp and it is cosy to show' that tlie introductloii 
of bouiKlarics and dLBeontinuitie& of surface sudi as are found In nature sc^riously 
alfecta the distribution of presaure. Tho effect of boundaries is iUuidrateil by the 
experiments carried out by Professor 8, M, DLson in 1916 at the Impt«Hial College of 
Scienco and Technology w ith a strong w'ooden bos 12 inches b}* 9 inches by 12 inches 
fiUed with sand, A hole 3 inches in diameter was mode in llie bottom of the bo3E 
and a pressure of 11*9 tons to the square foot w as applied to the surface, w hen tJie 
jidea of the box showed signs of failure* but not a grain of sand came out of tho hole 
at the bottom. With regard to ALr. Olenclcnning's ctmhdcnt but inwrrect statement 
0:5 to the pressure on the bottom of a cart filled w ith sand, let ns sup|)os4‘: the cart to 
be filled to a level surface with sand well compacted, and that Mr. Gicndcnning and 
Mr, Hazzledine Warren place themselves on top of the sand In the cart —a 

position which, speaking jnctaphorically, they already occupy on thin ([ucatbn. 

Then, w hile the procure on the wheels will be that due to the total Icwul, the pressure 
on the bottom of the cart will be only a portion of the combined w^eight of the sand 
and the occupants, the remainder being borne by the sides of the cart. 

With regard to tho pressure of 300 t<>ns to the square inch which Mr Glcndennmg 
la good enough to inform os is an error, we may say that this pressure woa not 
obtained with a rubber ram as he supposes, but with an iron ode. Further, the 
cylinder W'as not 6 inches in diameter, as Mr, Glendenning statea, and the experiments 
<Lid not relate to eaiKi but to flint noddlca between imn aurfacea. The account 
of these experiments given in Xaiure^ I>eccmber 29th, 1911 ^ ia v^ry eimdeiuscd* 
and full jHjirticulars are given in Froc. Pfthis. Eoc. E. An^tar \ oL Ij Part 2^ 
pp. S- BAltXES, 

J. HEID MOJR. 
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Egypt -Archaeology - 

To thf- Editor i^Man. 

Ol>Ject« froni Tomb* Of tlte;Oi(l Kinedom at El Kab. 

Dear SirI n Mr. J. P. T. BurcIioU's note on two objoctA found umoiig A| 
tbc tombs of the Old Kingdom nt El Kub (Man, 1024. 28). one of hia [JointH Dl 
is in validated if. os tbrnr is eviilt^nce for the contention, the object held in the left 
hand of the aoHer in Fig, 2 ia not a eundb, but u whip. 

The sketch sheivn herewith (Fig. 1) » taken from the tomb chajiel of Ti (utli 
D,TO.)at .Swiijara (Steindorf. Dcu Grub du Ti. P\- III, s, alw Baedeker'a E^pt. 

Ssqtjuni), where four men are ilHving rams, treading seed, 
with uplifted whips. That the object in the hand of the 
sower U meunt«atild 3 - a whij),* in spite of the difterence in 
the handle, ia, I think, pnived hj- the anioll circle W'hich occurs 
in both drwiiigs. his and mine, just beyond the end of the 
twist, w here one may suppose the fopestraiuhs are sepniatcd 
and plnited to form the lash, I have seen such a w hip some' 
Fio t where ; whether in actual use in or in a Museum 1 

■ “ fAnnot net'aiJ. 

Tfiere m a lepR-acntutiDn of two slender red candles or tajjers tw isted round a 
white ujiright supjiort in the tcunb ebupi^l of Ueerbat (Ko* 5J) at Tht-bes^ 

ur I- * Votira faithful! j, 

KRXEST S. THOMAS. 



, Hoeart. 

2 ^* iht EdUi(>r of 

The Pelito Plural. 

Sm,—J>.rd KagUu’s note on the Polite PJuml hi the Sfarch number An 
of this jotimrd is a weleoiue addition to our information. It confirms me UC 
m my opmion that the key lies in the hantls of the students of tlus late Roman Empire 
iidd estpcfially of llii-! PAguji tbftt invtulM it. This is why ^ 

Tlie Polite Plural is everywhere late. It is unknown in Utin and Greek in 
the period covered by the dictionaries of Lewis aiul Short, Lidddl and Scott* it is 
unknown in \ edic; m cbssical Sanskrit it is not common and only us«l os a'mart 
^great respect.'f It is the nde in Tamil and Sinhalese towards people of rank 
There is reawn to suppose Fiji has received some very lato iutluencik Wt are not 
toW that it docs not i^pcar m Arabic till late-thst is. after full contact with Syria 
.\«ia “wl the B>^ntinc Empire, .My suggestion is tJiat tiie polite plund is 

one of the many religious niatoms tliat <-ame to us from the Near Esat threurfi the 
declmuig Roaian Empire, wai the Rt>cculist« in that period help I ^ 

The firet apjxiininre of the title “majretj'' in the reign of Hcarv VlII is a 
curwas comcaJence, but I doubt whether it is more. Wo borrowed ri... \.™i 
from the Romans, hut not the original religious meaning. ^ ^ 

Anuradhupuru, ' 

inth Mareh. IH24, HOC.ART. 


*. of the man tohiad him is 

t MhcDDiiwll't S«i»lmtatmiiiWBxfqrBcgiiiq«M. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLI3. 

With Plat© R 

Africa, East: Art. Bartcu. 

Zanxlbitr Daars. Bfj Captuin F. IL Manm^ TPiYifr FWe F, IIH 

Somo ycEvra ago, during a period of official sendee in Zansdbar, I Uvok OJ 

several photographs of the niabi dooruays of Arab hotisi^, with the intention of 
making an endeavour to work out the originiii ot the prttterrtB eorvec! iipfjii them. 
Other matters mteifering I never fulfilled my purpose, und 1 had aim oat forgotten 
the subject tUl recentlyj when the negntivea eamc to light again, hul the notes [ 
made in Zanzibar have dLsappe^ared, so I am unable to give the local natnoH of the 
patterns, or any other in¬ 
formation that 1 may have 
collected from the Swahili 
artists wlio plied this wood- 
earning erait. 

The art was faat dj'ing out 
in 1912, anti there were very 
few skilled craftsmen then 
surviving. The modem carved 
doorw^ft}^ in ^iztbar tow'n are 
of local Indian W'orkmanship. 
and Qje. easily tlistingimhflbJe 
from Arab or Swahili W'ork 
by their more florid hut less 
dignified style of decorative 
carving, and also by the fact 
that doors made and carved 
by Indians almost invariably 
have arched tops. Slanzibar 
Arab doorVk'a>T3 are rectanguliir 
without exception. 

It was the common custom 
of every' Zanzibar Arab in the 
old days who was about to 
build a housct ^ order 

and obtain a can'cd door¬ 
frame ; this frame, having 
then been erected in ita per¬ 
manent position, the houife 
was built on to it. The same 
procedure is stUl follow'^ by Zanzibar Swahili in building their wattle-and-daub 
huts, though the door-frames In these cases are not necesaanly carved. If the 
Arab for whom a house was being erected waa a mm of importance, it w as usual 
to ineorporate hia monogram in Arabic charm-ters with the carding on the 
architrave. 

Tho chief carving designs are three in numtor ; Jotus derivativcB, the rosotto, 
and (I) a frankmeenso* or date palm derivative. In every door-frame the deeigua 
on the two uprights spring at the foot from fish-like objecta, hgumi, apj^retitly, in 
a head-dowiiwaitl^ positionr which are generally represented with a conventional 

* C7/, Udi pattern uver the fPlate F., Fig, I) wiUt /nmkinteiue ireiH iliowxi hi xht 

Fuut relieli in Ibo Peir-aE-BAliri lempla at Tbebea. 
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scale flurfaco,* end immediately bejqw these tiBli-like objects then? are 

sometimes Bj^red two or three wavy liaos, suggjestive of the Egj’ptmn hieroglyphic 
for water. The eeiitn«-fpo»l upon w hich the folding doors close is moTe deeply canned 
than the akle upnghta and Unto!, and the design hero employed m usimlly the lotus, 
w ith Lntormittont boEaca Bgiirefi with nrjsettea, or with variants of angular geometncal 
doeigns, and with liat aeale^inarketl aurfat-eti at top and bottom. 

It seems prolan blc lhal iIikw Zan^iliar lotus ann:! mitsctto |mUoms wera homo wed 
direct Croin Eg} jd or Assyria^ and, if this be so, it is more than likely that the 
“ ffAnkiluense tree pattern and the Bsh-Like object have been dcrjvffd from the 
same mvice. J^ut w hennas the two former patterns present no diflieultyv being 
unmistokeably lotus and rosette, the derivations of the two Intter—tho tree and the 
B&h designs—are not easy to trace. If there were any hbrtorica] recotd of a direct 
trading relationship having e^dsted in ancient times between Zanzibar and Syria^ 

one might hazard the suggestion tliat the fish 
rc*pr<wnta the goddess Atargadst for it is 
ciTtftui that the cult of that Bsh-goddei^ w’aa 
w'idcly sjjreml in seafwrt towTts by SjTi&n 
merchant. We know^ from the “ Periplus of 
the Erythrean Sea that Zaiwibar w as witliin 
the trailing radius of, and was visited by, 
Creek merchants and navigators 
from Red Sea pc^rte m long ago os a.d. 100 or 
thereabouts- but it seems doubtful whether 
merchants fnmj the Mediterrojuian littoral 
went as far os Zanzibar in early days. U 
may be that this Hsh jiattem came tti 
Zanzibar from Muaeftt^ with whieh place there 
has intercommunication fn>ni ancient 

times. If this be so, the tish pattern is 
probably to lie seen to this day on tiarved 
Muscat doorways, but this 1 am unable to 
verify, t 

A cltu? to the motive w'hich Induced the 
Arabs to lay so much appajt^nt importoncie 
upon those caiv'cd doors is to bo found, 
perha}w, m the symbolic mcaiung of the 
deajgns. The lotus, wo know, was associated 
by the andent Egyptians with reproductive 
pow-er^ and llie roselte is held to bo mainly a lotus motive. The hsh-gi^dess was 
regarded by the Syriana as a protectuig deity, and she was likewise the goddess 
<sf gjeneration and fertility. Again, the production of life was typified by the 
function of water. There remains for attribution the “frankincense^* or “date 
palm syTiib^iL IF it be a fronldm’cnse tree^ it may have denoted wealth; if a date 
ttvi\ it, perhaps, symhr^lised plenty,, Assuming Uiissc! clerivatbns and sy^nbola to 
be correct, til* deduction 1 ihuik is obvious, namely : that the Arab builders of 

* On dewr Ituniew by LuIIhu the eah IiIcq objecl ht uiiiiLlly rcpiwenlsd hj a pineoppls 

■hAped limCmK dic Akin fnarkiTiRs oIaq of * t»ElHM|ipt0, mad frciui llua Vme tho aorril 
tAi^'uig Is nuidA i-o sprinf. 

t Having imttiX ifvm tli^ Anbn in Ziuifihiir ih^i Muarat doqin am convd tike thDir own 1 
wniniwcknKl ■ Gosii |ihoI«*ff»plw?r who ws* ptncewlinflr to MuBcat to takn photegninbs 
Of thtw doom EftfwrmiLatriy tonk only Uw upper portiani t>l th&nir-^ *een fwm tbo 
illustniliDn giVt>n {E+ ¥tg. 3J—and bq miiwd DUS of tiks inoat importKnl dfttaiU. JudaW 
hy tSuaua pbolfuyiafktiJi ihff cwin^ h mart COrtfiilly Bwul«d nt Mtuoftl thj^n at Zanzibar* TJto 
drtigni I Uonk, Btrong trons of Indian workmor^p. 
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Zanzibar houses in bygone times held that the symbolid tlcvi-pos oirved on their 
dooiu and door-framcB would serve to protect tbo^o witbm frooi the evii spirits 
without p und would. moreover* ensure tho perpetuation of the famlJv* And the 
motive of beginumg tho building of a house by first erecting the completed door-framo 
wBSp perhnxjs, that of preventing by anticipatjon malevolent powers from phasing 
through* and so bewitching and defiling the spot upon which the Inmak^ were to 
dwell F. R. BARTON. 


Poland ; Germany, East: Arcltseology. 


KostrzewsJd. 


Copper Irnpleitients And Omamenta found in Poland and 
East Germany. By Prof. Df. J. Kustrtew^hi^ ImsI /or 

Polafid of the Boyol Anthropotoyical I’n-^tiiuU. 



Although there was no real Copper Age in FoUnd, m in Hungaiy or in 
the Iberian peninsula, the number of the oopper antiquities found up to the 
present in this country is very considerable. Great Poland*^ alone gave iis sixty- 
seven copper objects, in seventeen localiticSp and about a hundred have been 
found all over the country. We have also a certain number of aiudogous finds 
from tho neighbouring parte of East Germany—Silesia* Poinerania and East Prussia. 
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A study of the lomis and the distrd^utioa of these copper objects will probably 
throw a Certain light npon the ongiu of tblfl metal in our country as well as upon the 
route'by which it penetrated northw^ards. 


* Gmt Fcknd ii the aid ,gi!o£rB|phicAJ namn of t1i« jMUt ot andent Poland^ wliieJi 

coateiiued tbe tet<rr Fniaaiiui province F«niUi (Feeaul and the ^^-estecn pert of HuBaioa FoUmh 
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By fltudjing the forms ijf these copper antiquities we (md that the greatest 
number of them arc and especially flat oelts (flgh 1). Two of theta were 

found In the Polish province now called Pomenmia 
Iformoriy W^t one in East Ptuaeia, ten in 

Great Poland and five in Silesia, in what wiia fomierly 
Prussian Poiand, and in East Galicia. Far more rare are 
pierced axes and hoes of different fonns. The most 
simple type with a round head and a vertical opening 
(flg. 2) is known only from Great Poland Hpecimims)> 
and Silesia (1 specimen)^ while similar axes with a 
curved upper and lower side have been found up to tho 
present only in East Galicia (2 specimens}. Tn Great 
Poland w-ero found abo three slender axes with a long 
cylindrical or quadrangular head and a hole exactly in 
the middle (fig. 3). To Silesia belong tw'o nearly pent^ 
angular axes with a fiat head (fig. 

Four speeimens of double axes with ono vertical 
edge and a horixontal one are known (fig. n). A 
slender spocimen of this typo haa been found in Middlo 
Silesia (three larger ones bi Eaat Galicia, Horodnica, 
ciistr. of HorodenkSp Korsz6w, distr^ of Kotoniyja, and 
the last of unknown origin]. Fiimfiy a copper hoe was foimd in Silesia (Gross 
i^uohe, distTi of TrebnMz). This hoc haa a semieircularly enlarged edge and a 
socketed extension of the opening and is 
odoincd with ten Indentations (fig„ fl). 

Wo may mention here as belonging also to 
copper implements two knives from East 
Galicia (Sloboda Bungunska and Koniar6w)» 
a crescent shaped knife or razor (fig. 7) from 
BilcKO Zloto in the dbtnct of Botszezdw 
(East GaLiela), a fish-kook from Slobocia 
Kungurska and 5 awls (fig, S} from Bllcze 
Zlote (1 apeeimen) and Horodnica (I specimen) 
tn East Galicia and from Pietrzykdw (3 
apecimena), in the district of Blnpca (pmv^ 

L6d^)« Weapfms are represented by three 
triangular daggers onjy^ from Bllcze Zlote and 
HorcMlnJca (fig. 9) in East GoMcia and from Joniszewsk in Cujavia, and 9 fiat 
tanged orrow^lieAds (fig. 10) from 8 locaMUcfi in former Russian Poland. On the 

other hand, copper omnineRts are nomeioua^ In 
most cases they consist of beads and pendants. 
The beads are frequently made of sheet-copper 
and shaped like little cylindrical tubes (fig. 

Ten exampln» are known from the region of 
InoWTTKlaw' in Great Poland, one specimen is 
found in Budy Dolne, in the district of Plock 
several from Zlota [dktncfc of Sandomiera)[ 
both localities in what was formerly Russian 
Poland, and one from Bilcaee Zlote and Koszy^ 
bwoe in East GaUcia respectively. Another form 
of copperbe^ tn the so-eaUed saitaloone " (%. 12). found in Skarblcnicc in tho 
difltnet of Znin (Great Poland) [about Iff], in jordanamuhl in Middle Silcaia 
(aeveraj), Grabowa, Jumna and SUtrawiei. district of Stopnka, province of Kielce 
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Fcndantd are iLsuaily flhapcd like double apimi di»c& formed of wire (fig. 13). TJiey 
come from Cmbgwa and Starawied, In the district of Stopnica, from Jordanamtlh] 
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{scleral} and l^X3a*-o^ in the district of Minsk Mazowiecki (fonnerly Russian 
Poland). Rarer by far art pendants of sheet copper with a hooked end 
(Up. E4-15) either of rectangular form^ like many epeclmciiB 
from Jordansmuhl in Silesia^ or of trapeEZoidal form (4 from 
the region of InowroclaWj Great PoUnd). Rare enough are rings 
of apiral copper wire (Wi&lka KcdcioLna, distriot of VVloclawek) 
or formed of a small ribbon-like plate (JordanBmuht and Gtohiap 
district of Mied£ych6d, Great Poland). To the omametite helong 
also a little flat button with a semicircular loop found at Pie- 
tizyk6w, district of Stupca and a big doubledoopcd button 
found in Hiw'ka^ district of Srem^ Great Poland [flg. IG). Finally 
two copper pins w^ith ends wound into loops come from the 
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region nbout Buk In Oit?at Poland. Of the bigger omaizieint^ mentiDii muflt be 
znitde of Kpiml armieta or ankleta (fig. 17) from Rudki in the digitrict of Szatuotulj 
(5 e}^Btnp!ea}, from Bkarbienice^ in tho district of ^iiln 
(4 exncnples)^ both JoealitiE^ in Croat Poland^ and from 
JordaiytmdhL in 8il-eaia, two open armlota from 

Piotnowo, in the district of Shubin (fig. 18), three double spiral 
discs, found at Kudki, bi the district of SEamotuly (fig. IP) 
and finedly a wire^l spiml head omazneut with ends w oimd 
into spiral discs fmm Jordansmilld In Silesia (fig. 2Q), Special 
attention nioat be coiled to a copper figure rcpn?scnting two 
bulLs orfgiJialfy joined by a yoko, found at B^tyn, m the 
district of Srainotiilys tie only analogoua object kiiov^ zi at 
present comes from Cbnnanbre in Brittany. Besides tho 
antiquities mentioned aboro eoino localities have furnished 
irknlgnificant remains of copper objectaj but it is quite inipossible 
to idtmtify thenu Such fragments are known from Radojewieep 
in the district of IhoutocIqw and from Twowe^ in the district 
of ^iinsk ilmmwiecki. 

Considering the character of the finds, it must be noted 
that most of these copper objects <liacovered in Poland and Efkst Germany were 
found separately and probably belong to Bcttlemcnta. Hoards of copper antiquities 
are knovra only In four caacfip ftU belonging to Gicat Poland (Bytyfi and Rudkip 
in the district of Szamotujy, Piolrowo in the district 
of Szubln^ and Skatbienice in the district of ^nbi). 

Comparatively very rare also are objects found in 
graves. Such m known nnly from Grobiap district of 
Mifdrych6dp in tho region of Inowrorfaiv, from Janisze- 
wekp dvtriot of Uloc!awek and from Badojewicpj 
district of InoWroclaw, all in Great Poland; Jor- 
dansnnlh] in Silesia and ZlotCp district of Sondomlerz, 
province of Kiclce (formerly RuiSsian Poland)- Ah 
though in most cases it is impossible to i^tablish 
with certainty to which of the different cneoUthic 
cultures these copper antiquities do bebng, they can 
be related to several objects found in settlements and graves. We know that 
copfjcr objects appear in at leitst four different ciilturea in Poland and East Germany 
in the cneolithiu period. Now and then copper implements may be found in 
niegalithie tomba of the so-called Cujavian type (c.^.* at Jnniszcw'ekt district of 
Wltxibwekjp oftener they appear in the culture of coid-oniamente<l pottery, 
both in flettk-ments (Pietraykdw, district of Shipca), and in graves (Badojewice, 
district of Inowrociftw and Zlota, district of Sandomicri). Copper unplements 
are numemus in tho JordansmuhL culture and also in settlements l^ebnglng to 
the East PolL^i and Ukraiman civilisation, whbh is characteriised by painted earthen- 
wan? vessels (Bikrxe Zlote, HorodnJca and Koszyjowco). All these cultures should 
thus be coJJetJ eneolithie. 

An ftir the oiigia of the Polifib juwJ East Gcramn copper finds, it muat be 
mentiuiicd tJinl the □mtemi tiaeci for their fabrication aras not of native origin, 
for no copper waa produced in prchiiitoric times, either in Poknd or in 
Eiwt Germanji'. It is quite probable that in most caaes those objects came in 
manufactured form from abroad. B^gcr objects in particular, e.j., Hat celts, pierced 
axes and hoes, daggem, knivw, etc,, wen- doubticaaly generaUy im[ioitcd from the 
south, probably from ifungaryv where we find a great number of close analogies. 
Only some small objects, especially ornaments, are perhaps of native origin 
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TJio mn^t bss @aid of sORio bij^ger objcctii like ih^ niiiswive oval anklets 

from Piotrowo in Great Poland, to which we hava no cotiU?fn|jorarj" analogies in 
other eountritt* 
and which are 
fi 0 nunieroTJa 
during the Isrt 
Bronze Age 
period in Great 
Poland ; they 
p e r 6 i a t here 
Bporudically tU1 
the second 
I>eriod* Some 
fiat cclt^i also 
were prolmbly 
cast in the 
country, judging 
from the fact 

that a flat celt of Bialydwdr, in the distHct of Grudri^ds (Pomerajua) baa been 
found still in ita mould. 

^Vhen we IcNok at the map allowing the distribution of copper tuidB. we 
notice a certain condensation of them in Middle Sileaui and Great 1 olaniL The 
coacontration of thc^ finds in SUcfiia may be ejLplained by the greater number 
of inhabitants in thiise eery ricli and fruitful j^rts of the couiitry. The same 
must be said of the ootisidenible number of aiiaikr relies found in the north 
of Great Poland, ^s^iKcuiUy in the fertile CujavUi, In lioth regions we (ind 
that this concentration occurs during the early Bronze Age (Iflt period), 
Nearly all the finds being of foreign (southern) origin, we may conclude that 
their distribution ia eonneeteti witli a trade-rrjuto which nitist have emtcfl at thii 
time. This trade-route probably ran from Hungary through Moravia and Middle 
Silesia to the Oder, i>as^ the Oder tiear Breslau, thence ran down the river to 
Kohen, from here northwards through the weatem part of Great Poland and, 
having crosaed tho Warka at Obraycko, passed along the Xote^r to Cujavla on one 
aide and along the Vistula to the Baltic Se^v on the other. The cop^scr objects 
found in South Poland (In the districUi of Stopnica, Micchdw and Sandonderz) 
came thither probably through the “Moravian ihjor” like the limb more 
to the north of them in the district of Mhisk :iJazowiccki atwl Siidice. On the 
other hand, the copptT aiiti(|nities of East Calieia probably came diri^lly from 
Transylvania through the Jablemea jjosa, along the Prutb, to the Biik-eter. By 
the same route came the finds which belong to the more northern area—from Lw’ow , 
and from Hanna, district of Biala< mid Laaki, dbtrict of Sokolow. both localitii'S 
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Piiysioal AnthropolopY : Sex Ratios. Pitt-Riv©rs. 

VarlatJon* in Sen Ratlom as tndicss of Racial Decline. A Short QC 
Summary of a Paper read at the Melbourne MeetlnsrBf tbe Pan- Uu 
Pacific Science Congress, Australia, IBIS. liifCapttunG. 

The phenoinortOTi of the dwiine, end m soniu (.nwfl the extinction, of many 
of the nativo Pacific races haa been familiar to ohHcrvtrs for the post hi xty soi ciity 
years; yet the failure in satSKfactorily diognoaing the cousea uf thbf decline remaiua 
as evid^t as before. It is the pmbkin of variatlona in racial adaptability to 
ghanged enviioiunental conditions. A survey of population teiuleiiciea in the 
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Pacific nogionjj and m appears to show tliat the more specialised a people 

become through segiegatioii and the agenejr oi select bn, the more closely adapted 
are they to the cnltiire-fornia and living conditions they have cvolA^ed or adapted 
to suit themselvqa. Any ilraatje changes in culture-fornifl imposed apon them 
JeuTo them, for this reason, iU-aduptc^l to the Liuiovatbn, It is a iJsycho-phyBlcal 
problem, the physical consequences of which are illustrated in the phcmomencn 
of the gradual dEtinction cl unadapted peoples. The faetti suggeat that people are 
fEU* Jcfls nduptahle to great and sudden changes in culture-form than la gencnilly 
supposed. A lieller method of investigation, a more exact use of tornia, and a 
closer study of demographic facts wiU dmw that the supposed ability to " raise 
a people in cultural level, * as also the de^adatioii of culture, is, in either case, 
dependent upon a blood Bubstitution in the population. 

Apart from n searching demographic analysis, the facts, however^ are apt to be 
obscured by the jpadual infiltration of foreign blocxl into a declining population 
and the fri^uent inability to dlsiTiminato Isctwefio the uiiadapl^blo and unmixed 
Hto^ that is declining artci the new miscegenated stot-^k which is capable of sundvtng 
□ndcr the changed {‘onditions. 

A Dccess^- phase in the process of inductive synthesis whereby we hope to 
arnve at seientific h^^nheseg and law's is the establialxineiit of correlations. 
In order to prove the correctness of the theory set out here it is necasaary to direct 
attCDtion to cemin corrolationa which the writer believes can bo establMied. 

Wi^out claiming that an^lhing like fuiality has been reached in the task, 

1 reau of a somewhat laborious analj^'ais and a review of many facta can now 
be onerr«i for ciitiea] inspection. 

Aniopg the principal propositions, arrived at by atiaH'fiis of domograpfaic 

facta, which eupporl the argument, are the following 

t. l^turbajiccs in the aijjr ratio of reproductive adults are correlated to the 
potential of nn increase or decline in the population. 

2. ProgrcMive surplusage of males is an index of decline. 

3. A stabUMcd or increasbip population exhibits a tendency to produce a 
surplus of adult females of reproductive age over adult mules. 

■*. Then- exists a genera) and universal tendency for polygynoiis communities 
to «placo Hyandrous i-ommunities which tcn<l to die out. f3mce very few (if 
any) populations or groups pi^uce an exact equality in the number of the Bcses 
at mpr^urtui- a^, practically all groups fall into one category or the other. 

“ tmlogicaUy understandable) that the monogamous woman 
outbreeds the^polyandrous woman; or. in other words, that polyandry hinders 
or IS to leproduction. In ev«y community them is 1 ten^iency for 

the n en to become imlygynous to the extent that the ratio of women to men makes 
irnhsiMe, fluently, however, they are polygj-nous even aheii the ratio is 
u^avourable. but in no community do we find any appreciable proportion of the 
adult ni^cs remainu^ permanently celibate; it follows therefore that if the men 
exceed the women, tiie women become polyandioiia, and if the women exceed the 
nien o greater number of the men become polygynotis and a greater number 

the men ZTt HygJ-ny not the monogamy of 

the men la the rea alternative to the polyandry' of the women, or. in othw words. 

polygvmy « the only insutance ol the general monogamy of the women, 
of *"««gcnation is correlated to variations in the balance 

«, The of miscegmiation brinp about a change in the adaptabiUty 

W iuiaptable to changed conditLs. hut 

Im ailaptahle to the imoitered conditions suitable to a highly specialised stock. 
<W-brc«img will, therefore, only promote growth in population iHiew eonditiona 
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render tlie purer stock unadapted to them. Vafirttions in mEusculiiiity as the 
result of mlscegonation are qonditioned by thh fact. 

Few anttiixipuiogjfltit aeoiu to haTo paid much attention to relation betwocii 
the t^s^ratio at birth and the sei^ratlo at the reproductive ago categories. 
The latter, which refers to variafiona in the sex-survival rate^ is far more import aut 
anthropoiogieally and iar more variable. It la, however, as a rule, the IcaHt con¬ 
sidered. \Mien the sex-ratio is referred toj the scs-ratio at birth is usually impUed. 
In an article on The Itespectivo Sex-Katioa ol White and Coloured Rates'' in 
Man^, 1923, 9?, 5tr. Parkes assumes that the sex ratio (at birth) is constant 
for ethnic groups, fntensive examination shows that this is only relatively true, 
VVithln a group the birth sex-ratio is not only inhiienced by ephemeral disturbing 
features in envlronniental conditions (for instance^ refer to Savorgnan's work on 
the influence of the European War on the scx-nitio at birth; also the dLscusaion 
of this subject by J. S. Huxley, Engmica Eeview^ VoL XIII, p. .549). It Is 
also affected by factors prexlucing the progressivo decline of groups distinguished 
ethnically and otherwise, MisoegenatLon influences the sex-ratio at birth and the 
sfix-survivai ratCj, but not consistently In the same direction, ff it were possible 
to computo the pre-natal sex-ratio, and so ciiminate the factor of differential fmtal 
mortality, variations in sex-ratios would be correspondiiigly reduced. The 
Important factor for computation is thus seen to be the differential sex-Burnval 
rate. 

If upon cxaniination it is found (tia indeed tlie wiitcr claims), vvheivcver a 
given population exhibita a progreasivo surpluBage of adtiU men over adult women 
of reproductive age, that the progressive excess is concomitant w ith a corre-ai>oiKiiiig 
decline in the crude population, mid, mvcraclVp that a stable or inoreasbig population 
axhibita a teiidoncy to produce a surplusage of mature w-omcn over men, we may 
legitimately assume that some correlation exists between the two sets of facta, 
and that the study of maseuluiit_v may help to elucidate population or racial 
tendencies. PITT^^RIV EHS> 


America. Central: Chronology. Long-. 

A Link between the CArIJer and Later Maya Cbronolafflea. By AIJ 

Richard C. E. BA. 00 

In the American Anthrapctlcf^, 1922, pp. 44-60, is an article by Mr, Ralph 
L- Roys entitled “ A Nctv Alaya Hifitorieal Xarratlve,” which gives iiAtcresting 
information from the Booka of Chilan Ralam regarding the fall of Chichen Ita^a in 
Katun 8 Aliau, It ia not my purpose to deal with tlic subject of Mr. Roys* paper 
in general, but only to show that from a passage in it, translated from the Chilan 
Ba]am of Tiziniin, a connection can be estfthlishod between the Long Count of the 
early Maya aii<i the Katun Count of the Maya of Yucatan and eonsiqucntly with 


Christian chnonolog}' also. 

The passage octure on p- 46, ha fallows; “ 6 Ahaii wa* when Ulel YtameJ was 
*' enmcsihifd by deceit because Ulil the niter had sinned. This was the founding of 
“ the katim in the I7th katud when came Ibo prophecy of the rule of holy Ytzam 
“ CW-'" Xow air. Roys also gives the Slaya text in which “ ITth katun ” of the 
translation in reprenent^ by *' miclahiuipLu katun.*’ This text tbroughoiit baa the 
letter n instead of the z uaually aTitten in Maya wonla, so that Ui the ordiiuuy 
spelling it would Ic “ uuclahnnpiz katun." Since the number is greater than 13 it 
must be a tiiue-rcekoning different from the fCatun Count. Gramiuatically. too, it 
is different bei'ause tbo numbers used with the days Ahau of tbo Katun Count are 
expressisl absolutely, as, for example i " 0x1^iin Abau, Thirteen Ahati (not 
" Thirteen Ahana while in the present case the numerical particle " piz '' affixed 
to the auinera] “ uuelabun,” " aevonteen." shows that it means “ 17 katuna 
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because in .Maya one of the numeneal paLftidcH, such as " pjz/" mu^t be ifwcrtcd 
betuwii any of tbe lower numeral an<i tho thing counte<l. The iraiiKlatlan 
“ I7tb katunappeara in^^rract bcvaiidc A different fomi witli a po&^eg^ive pronuui) 
ia uM^qi ftir ordinal numbers. Tlie mention of 17 hAtunif without refenenoo to any 
point of time from which they arc counted miist iiavo the riieaning as similar 

instances in the inscriptions of the Ohl Kmiure, namely, a period ending date equiva¬ 
lent to “ (ending) IT katuns (of the Long CciUJit)." Kow^ the time w^hen Ulel Ytimal 
wa« deceivid and when tliero occurred the rule of Ytsmni Cfuin was the Katun 8 
Ahftu^ w hen C"bidieii Itsta fell m appears from other parts of Mr. Roys' paper. This 
Katun 8 Ahau woa, acetMtling to the Bow diteh correktitin, equivalent to l3-5-0-<)^ 
S Ahflu 8 Pax in tlic L^>ng County and accoiding to the ALorley eonclatlon it was 
equivalent to 11- 12-(M)-0 8 ^Vhau 3 3IoK But when the katun numbt^r la known and 
the clay nuiul>cr and sign am known a date satiafying the given conditions can only 
occur in tko Lung Count at intervals of 13 cycles (over 5,1)00 yeans). OocMiman's 
tables show that the nearert occurrences of a katun 17 ending on 8 Ahau were 
t--lT-0-Mt 8 Ahftu IS Muaii and 1-1-1 Tm-O-O 8 Ahati 13 Zac, both of which dates 
arc so Tcmoto as to be quite cput of the question on either correlation. Hiis first trial, 
therelore, has nesultctl in a blank and we mmi seek fnrthcr for an explanation. 
Turning mw to Mr. Roys' exlmct fruni the Chilan Balam of Mani we Bnd •• Then wen? 

the Katuna 11 Ahau, 1) Ahau4 S Ahau. In B Ahjiu the gos'emor of Chichcii ItJ.a 
"" was flriven out/" &c. This last refers to the fall of Chichcn Itza. which is hem 
also state<l to have happened in Katun S Ahau. Xow it is cunous that while d Ahau 
is the next katun after 11 Ahau yet there is n di^ftance of seven katuna (about I4fl 
yearn) from 9 Ahau to 8 Ahau and, further, that a Katun 0 Ahau will not occur between 
11 Ahau and B ^iVhBu. As the next katun after H Ahau ia properly 7 Aimu^ the 
6 Ahau " IS thcrclore pnabably a mietake for 7 Ahau/'^ which could easily hap^^n 
either in the .Maya wiitten in the Roman alphabet, since " use “ is six " and 
" nuc is '■ Bcven/' or in the hiesfogl\T>hic original since the Maya numerals for 
tlH-Kc two numbers differ only by one dot. Be that as it may the essential iK>int is 
that fur some reaiKm the Mayft scribe tirat mentioned Katun 11 Ahau and proceeded 
by a scries of katuns only partially given to Katnn B Ahau^ about 100 years later, 
when the events narrated occurred. Referring to Goodman's tables we find the 
nearest occmrcnce of a Katun 17 on 11 ilhau is at 11-17-0-0^) 11 Ahau 8 Pop and 
consequently the Katun 8 Ahau next after this would be l2^5-0-(M) 8 Ahau 3 Pax. 
But this liwt is esaetly the date in the Long Count that the fall of Chichcn Itm 
did occur on, according t<i the Buwtiiteh i^omilatiDn. The Morlcy correlation makes 
[2^-0 0^ 8 Ahau 3 Pax the date of the fall of Mayapan. ncnrly":3fl0 year^ after the 
fall of (7hLchen Itza, and is Cunsc^iucntly inipo^Lblc. 

Roturning now to the fmit imssagc quoted it will btr fouiwl consii?teiit with this 
datuig. Tlie meaning appears to be ** Thb (the events of B Ahau indtiding the rule 
of Yticjim Cwui) w-na the founding of the katun in Katun 17 when {t.ir.,in Katun 17) 

' came the piopheoy (of that rule)/" A prophecy ahould he pmphetic anrl it would 
not bt' »o if it was made in Katun 8 Ahau at the date of the cvente, but it would be 
if rawle or supiHiscd to be matte in the preceding Katun 11 Ahau^ which was also 
a Katun 17 in tlie Count. The htdtef in such a prophecy wonM aliso cs plain 
why the C’hileui BaJam of .^lani begins with Katun 11 Ahau bijforc mentioning the 
ev'cnts of Katun B Ahau. 

U appeuE, tbi'in. to be ratablidhrfl by thp foregoing that the lal) of Chichcn ItzA 
occurred on ol the Long Count and. if that be granted, then it proves 

that tlic Bowditch correbtioii of Maya and Christian chronologj- is the correct one 
as 1 have elsewhere shomi on other grounds. ’ 

There is nothing improbable in mippomiig that a propliecy mul ito fulfilment 
are referred to in tht-so passages It is well known that the Maya attached great 
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importanco to such piredtctioiis. A atriking mstanco i* the reply of Canokj the mlcr 
of Pt'tou to the SpftTtbh priests who trietl to convert hini: " That tho tiine h<td 
'■ not yet arrived which his Ancient ihieeto hod foretold onto liim in which they were 
** to put aside the adoration of the Gqds; bceanae the Age ut w'hieb tliey were at this 
** time was that which they eallcrl Oxahau, which means Thinl Ago '* (quotctl by S. 
G. MorJey in "The Inscriptions at Gopan,” Washington, JSHO, p. 4J*2). There are 
constant references in Lan^ to tile oroelca and pnignoatics associatoil with various 
time periods and it is evident that the intense pre-occupation of the Maya with their 
calendar was not for the sake of science, for w hich they may have cared as little as 
the average white man, hut rather for the practical purpose of foretelling tlie future. 
The |>ow'orfu1 influence of the belief in calendrical ppf^ctionft may help to explain 
their history. Tims the regularity with which the salient events in tJie later Maya 
rec^ords each occurred in a Katun g Ahau has at first sight too orderly an appeatanco 
to 1)0 true But it seems a reasonable explanation that while migrations such as 
the departure from Nonoual and the abandonment of Chahanputun and revolutions 
such as the fall of Chichen Itza and of ilayapan were, as elsew here, the outeomo of 
alow'ly increasing forces, yet the choice of the timo for the change was determined 
by a belief that a new state ol things ought to arise every 13 katuus. Sueh a belief 
would encourage those who desired a change and make the upliohlers of the 
old order feel that they were doomed. So Unda says they expected changes of 
rulers in the Ix years. One may note, too. that the contemporaneous dates at 
Palenque cease at »-l3-f)-0-0, a'date which is 13 katuns from the bcguining of 
cyclo 0 and is, according to the Bowditeh correlation, the date of the departure 
from \nnoii?il. 

A similar belief may have brought about tlio sudden tA the Old EiU[»Uo 

at Cycle 10, It is noteworthy that of seven “ prophetic " datt^s cited by Prof, 
Atorley (op. ci’l., p. 228), no less than five refer to the Circle 10 period ending, then 
still in the future, which shows how' much the minila of the priests were oliscBBed 
by the approach of this date, doubtless believed to iiortend great changes lor the 
race. Since their culture had grown and blossomed in Cycle 9 they may well have 
thought that it should als) die with it. 

this snpgcsstion is in no way inconsistent with Prof. ,Morby s views as to the 
causes of the fall of the Old Empire, nor with tlie fact established by him that the 
abandonment of the region was gradual. Though it is true thot the cities were not 
all abandoned at once, yet the decline was very' rapid as the Qycle 10 ending date 
approached, and the few Old Empito cities which surv ived it did not do so for long. 
It w ould seem as if tho Maya, feeling the presBuro of natural causea whieh they did 
not understand, tried to remedy them by enjcling more and more monuments to 
appease the gods—an endeavour which caused the extraonlinary development of 
religious art culminating in the Great Period, hut hastenetl their decay by exhausting 
their resources. Tliis would explain tho short but briiliaiit career of Quirigua, 
lasting only 05 ycara, during w hieh the inhabitants erected the largest stela and tho 
most elaboWte anijind figure ever attempted by tho Maya, and never misKd com- 
rncmoniting a liotun by a marker, but abandoned the site 20 j'eara before Cycle iO 
after haying canie*! on their labours for the significant period of 13 hotuns. The 
pace was too severe to lost and, finding their piety unrew arded, they did not dare to 
wait for the fatal cycle ending—so fatal that it is nowhere in the Old Empire reeotded 
as a contcmponincous date. 

Thus the Maya, like the Etruscans (Flimlere Petrie, “ The RcvqluUoas of 
Civilisation," p, 9), may, tbreugh the influence of mythology, have attained to a 
great truth of history—the cyclic character of civilisatlDn, 

^ ' HICHAED C, E. LONG, 
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REVIEWS* 

Babylonia. Langdon. 

Ojrford Ediiiojis oj Cuneiform Volume II. The IVdd-Biunddl Colkcium, 

Vd. //. Historical inseriplwm, coniaimiig principalltf the chrondogicat pnam, D# 
IWH 444. By S. LaDgtion, SLA. Oxford University PTesa, 102^. Prie^* lOs- net, 
Hecont diacoveries in Mesioputannfi seem to IndicAte tJiat from that country 
we shnU obtAjn a aystcm of chronology both older anti inor^ Rdiablc th&ii that 
arrived at from Egyptian sonrccaj it ^ni£i likely, too, that we may in time bo 
able from Babylonian material to settle the rival claims of the tUfferent cipements 
o( Egy'ptian chronology. Hie latest reports seem to show, also^ what had long been 
suapecied by soihOt that eortain ekmcatfl of civilleation^ notably writing and the 
of znotal, ilevdoped on tho bonha of the Tigris and Euphrates earlier than m 
the valley of the XUe. 

Tablets from Xippar, giving lists of kings down, to about 2000 B-0*p have been 
knowTL for Bomc few years, hat, as they were fragmentary', there was some uncer¬ 
tainty^ as to their interpretation. The Weld-BlundeH prism is identical with one 
of these^ and as it is nearly perfect, we have a oomploto record of all the kings, with 
the length of their reigns, from the Creation of man until 20fiS b.c., as they w'ere 
understood to have eiiatcd by the scribes of lain at the latter date. 

But for an exact chronology^ we need to have some date fixed Jji terms of our 
era. Hitherto w^c have tniBt<?d to a calculation made a few‘ years ago by Father 
Kugkr, S,J.t based upon an astronomical interpiretation of a tablet recording 
observations of the appearances and disappearances of \'enuH during the reign of 
Ammizaduga, King of Babylon. I>r. Fotheringbam has recently made fresh 
calculations, the results of w hich reached Btofessor Langdon just as this volume 
waa going to preaa^ and has detcrmliied from these obeervationa that the sixth year 
of Ammizaduga must have been HHQh4!i b.c. As the last king of isiot Damik-iU-abu, 
ccaeed to reipi in the tw‘clfth year of Sin-inubalhi, King of Babylon, it has been 
poaaible to oEsign accnrsto dates to the aeries. 

The prism begins with eight antediluvian monarchs, the length of w hose reigns 
place Methuselah in the shade. Then Follow dynasties of KishT Eroch and Ur^ then 
those of Awan, Kish (2^ Homasi, Hrcch (2)^ and Ur (2). From the beginnkig of 
the last, which we must place at ^301 b^c., the list and dates are unambiguous. 
But as for bock aa tlu> beginning of the drst dymosty of Ur the tablets are not 
altogether unreliable, and if w'c follow jProfeosor Longdon's explanationa we must 
date this e\’ent at about 31144 B.G* 

That this dynasty actually existed hoa been made clear by discx>ve[ies mado 
at Tebel-Oboid smcc this volume appeared. From this site Mr. C. L. Woolley 
reports the discovery' of a marble tablet which, according to ^Lr. Oadd^ recorda 
that a temple was set up there to the goddess Xin-khuisag by^ King A-an-ni^pad-dap 
son of King McB-aji-ni-padda of Ur. Though the first mentioned of these monarchs 
docu nut appear In the list on the prism^ the name of his father w given os the first 
king of the first dyTiaoty of Ur. 1>. Hall brought back fn:>m the same ate in 
a stone figure bearing on Inscription in somewhat more archaic characterep so that, 
though the exact da tea of this dynasty may potkaibly require adjustment, ita 
existence has been plated beyond doubt. 

But the hrst dynasty of Kish^ the first after the fiood, stands on more pTt!<!aiiQUfl 
greuiKls. Nine hundred years ia no uncommon length for the reigna of aomo of 
ita kings» while one is recorded to have reigned for 1500 years. Ncverthelessp recent 
discoverka of Professor Langdon at Oheimcr* the site of the ancient Kish, show 
that there is beneath later ruins a thick deposit containing fragments of pottery 
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and other remains. Among thcet% quite recently, ho has found A taUet, engraved 
with very prinjitivo characteiu, which lotm a kind of picture writing. Tliua, it 
would Bcom, we have got baek almost to ilethuselali, U. J. E. P. 


Europe; Ethnologry. Giintlier, 

JfaasenituK* dee DfU/acAm By Dr, Hans F. R, Gunther. Third AO 

Edition. Munchen, 1923. 0® 

Tf this vahiablc w'ork fads to receive in this country the attention it deseirea, 
it will bo more the fault of its publisher than of the author, for the former has 
chosen to issue some 000 closely printed pages in a particularly try ing Gothic tyi>e. 
Undoubtcdlv the work is a serious contribution to the anthropolc^ not only of 
Germ an V blit of Europe, one of its most laeritorioua featurea being the large number 
of type photographa reproduced. Less admirable is a general deficiency of docu¬ 
mentation, as well aa the imprebsion received of a certain lack of achromatlem, 
evidenced by a special sympathy with the Nordic race. 

Dr, Giinther recognises four European raoca—the Xordic, the Alpine, the 
Mediterranean and the Ihnaric; but surely there is no adequate reason for calling 
the Mediterranean the ** Western ” race and the Alpine the “ Eastern” t As to the 
Dinaric, be draws so successful a picture as to leave the reviewer with the idea that 
it is k^timate to speak of a Dinaric race—at any rato provUioimlJy, t.e., until 
genetics has brought more light to the st-udj^ ef mixed races. 

'fhe combination of round head (C. 1., SA-flC) with long face {F» I., 01—05) 
is regarded as typical of the Dinarics; apart from this, the occipital region is flattened 
vertically, so that, motrphologically, the Dinaric skull is distinguishable from tho 
rounded Alpine at sight. The development of the nasal bones supporting a pro¬ 
minent nose is another chamctcrTstic of the Dinarics; the akin tends to be 
pigmented; “south-Europcan” hair abundant and dark, and eyes dark brown. 
It Heems that these eharactcfs occasionally give rise to an almost Jewish face 
tvpe No. 1&4 from the Tyrol). It is recognised that the Dinarics are somewhat 
closely related to the Armcnoids, while it is suggested that a combination of IMnaric 
head form and Nordic colouration is to be found in a number of prominent German 
Uteraiy men, some of the highest genius. On the psychic aide the Dinarics are 
fighters (their discipline and pluck during the Great War is noted) and traders, and 
are said to include many celebrated musicians; but the list as it stands is not 
particularly convincing, since no attempt ia made to differentiate those having pure 
or predominant Dinaric traita from those in whom other ebaracteristlcs are 
beiffemi^chl. 

The chapters on the psychic characters of the European races are most inter- 
csting. but here, as elsew here in the volume, tho reader will pofit moat whose 
attitude remains keenly eritical. C. G. S. 


Afilca. West : Bthnograpliy. Rattray. 

AsAnn/i. By it. S. Rattray. Oxford; Clarendon Press, 1924. 2oa, 

It is vain to try to make elear in a short review the value of this book, tho A Q 
soundest pieec of researeh, in my opinion, that has y^et seen the light in relation UO 
to West Africa. Knowing the language thoroughly, Mr. Rattray has won his way 
into the hearts of tho Ashanti people, and the leadcra of society, queen mothers, chiefs 
ttnri priests, have revealed to him their most cherished secrets. He seems to have 
them underataud that the white man’s policy, as directed by such men as 
Sir Frederick GuggUberg and ifr- C, H. Harper, is to preserve and develop all 
that Li best in native custom, so that the nation may achieve self-realiBaticui 
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Accottling to it« own g«niiij». The suceewful honiUing of the recat trouble in 
regnitl to the Ooldert Stool may be eitcd as a enicial iiustanee of the usefulness of 
an Applied anthro^iology. Here^ m in other contexts—for inatance, that of the 
ayBtezn of land-tenure, on whieh Mr. Rattray has an enllgli toning ehapter—it U 
all-inijKtrtant to grasp the religioua aide of the matter. Bo j^iredominaiitly real to 
the native inmd^ whiJe apt to bo ignored altogether by odBiimBtratota of the Bliort- 
lighted phUiatine 

l>ealing first Tiith the social orgeniaation, Mr, Rattray discloses a curious 
hihiteral system, not without analogte^ elsewhere Lii Africa, os Dr Hartiand has 
lowly sliowtfd in his Frazer Lecture. In the badeground, is a striking theory of 
conception, accorduig to which every indiTkluaL eoiudsta of twn elementa, 
blood, ftnii ^pWtj, the one contributed by the mother^ the other by tbe father^ 

Descent is matiilineal, in the Gonse that tbe elan (o^wriia] foliothe blood, with the 
result that inarriage with the niother^s aistcFs daughter ia prohibited in accordance 
with the ordinary role of clan-exogamy. But the ni^ro also sets up a bar 
to luarringeH so that the fathers brother s son is likewise avoided. Further^ there 
are recognified nloTv exogamous divisions involving quasi-totemic taboos, bo that 
the patrilineal baHis of family life b hardly less w'ell marked, (inly as regards 
Huceesaion does the matrilineal way of reckoning kinship have the clear advantage. 
Tlic a^asiia inherit, and rather than that a member of the n^aro slioukl succeed 
custom decrees that a slave-heir should be set up; w^ho, carrying on the old master^a 
homo on the aanie s|Mjt> can attend to the rites in honour of the departed spirits^ 

K<digious ceremonies of various kinds are next described in fall detail, and 
no one wiio rvads and duly marks the spirit in which the worshippers approach 
the aacrud InnuenL-eSp whether ancc^ors or subordinate deities or "Nyame, the 
supreme Sky-godp is hkcly to think any longer of West Africa oa the “ land of fetish/^ 
in the sense of a land w^here the purely spiritual is not recognised as existing In its 
own right. Of the eaerpd customs witnessed by ilr. Rattray^ perhaps the most 
interesting ia the ApQ eert^mony, a sort of satnnialia^ tim obji^ct of which is to 
get rkl of all |M?nt-np feelmga of ^-will. Nothing could be more in keeping with the 
modem philosophy of psychotherapy than the explanation given by a high pricfft 
to the cBect that, after thus speaking freely, a man's (soul} becomes cool 

and quiet. Again, it is not given to every- anthropologist to have visited the cave^ 
eanctuiuy of a god, oven such a siiot os appealed to the awe of patmolitiiic ma^ 
in Europe^ there being evidence^ by the way„ in the of a groovtd boulder^ 

that Connects this eave w Ith the neolithic stage of West African history. But about 
neolithic implements from Ashanti, about tJic drum-Language, the riddle of 
which Mr. Rattmy has triumphantly read, and about many other matters of supreme 
interest^ there is no room to speak, ^ufhee it to say that it is alE first-mte stuff* 
from the first to the last word. It. >L4 RETt! 


Evolution* Thomson. 

TFAof is Man f By J. Arthur 'rhom^n. Pp, x 4- London: 

Methuen. 11^3. 0^. fid. lU 

This is a serk's of ten onteehnical Lectuzes reviewing the main questions of 
human evolution from the point of view of general biology. The book should be 
of conaideiabje LntcresL to anthropologista, os it gives them the mature view^ of 
one of tb*' bf'st of our biological thinkers on their problems. Ho wTites with his 
usual felieitv' of exproesion and witJi an ease that here and there makes a problem 
seem leas intricate than it really ta. The early types of man are tovicned very 
fairly, though one icgn^ts the author's adherence to the old view wiiich lecogniaed 
only tirimoldia and Cro-Magnons in tho Aurignacian Age. GregaHous habitd and 
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activity an? conaiidcred aa fuiidamcntal factors of nian’s rise, but special 
stress is iakl on the prolongation of infancy and of the prc>natal iK^rtod, and, ailh 
this, of the possibility ol grow'th of gentleneeis. TlwmjKm attaclwa imjjortanoo to 
the early arborca) Bpiiretitiocship of man’s ancestors and thinks, with Lull, that 
man came down from the trees in a rclativeli' arid land. He sees early man 
lelstiv'cly «'uak btit brainy and adventurous and especially vadable; he w'os sociable 
and maternal caiv was increasing. VYitI) the erect pusluro ho seems to have 
acquired speech, and thence a possibility of social registration of gains. Ho follows 
Westormaix^k in the main on origins nt ma^rJag|l;^ and has interesting ndlcetioirs tien? 
on Bcvcinl ]XimU, following them up by discussion of the survival value of sockty, 
with an appeal for consideratioii of each society under the '* Geddes *' headings 
of place, work. folk. The author lieals with the evolution of man’s mind, witli the 
forms of behaviour and conduct, including the rdfc of the uneonscious. He then 
tries to give his readers a gli inisse of the ptocess of inheritano!, ami hero tlte glim pro 
is too tragnientary and fleeting to be* of great value, but the leiukw ntay refer to 
Professor Thomson’a weU-knowx Umk on Merwlity for further detail. A rapid, 
but keen, survey of man and society in relation to natural selection will bo read 
with intcrost, and will leail the student on to the author's very moderstc plea for 
constructive eugenics, and esia-cially for the eareful sifting of expenditure, according 
as it helps or himleis multiplication of subnormal types or spreads of unhealthy 
or healthy occupationB. It will thus be seen that PK>fe88or Thomaon’s method is 
to gpt at the real ttirough the hleal, and of this attitwlo Jic is certainly one of the 
foromost exponents we have today. A uueful bibliography is given at tlw? end of 
the liook, and several references are to 1923 publkations. H, J. F. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Ethnologry. Fleure. 

Tq tht Editor oj Mas, 

The Rnclal History of Men. 

Deak Sir.—P rofessor Roland Dixon has courteously pointod out an J4 
oversight on my part In my recent review of his ” Racial History of Man.'* # I 
I had not found his reference to the possible dominance of brachycephaly, at least 
in Ocntral Europe, over dolichocephaly and Jic draws my attention to suck a reference 
on page 512. I regret the mistake, ’ Yours faitlilully, 

H. J. FLEUBE. 


Ethnography. MacMiobael. 

To lAc Editor of Jf-tsr, 


A Strange Milking Cu*tor». 

DBAk Sm—Apropos of the article entilled “A Strange ililking Tft 
Custom” (Mas, 1164, 31), it may be of interest to mention that a IL 
similar custom \s stUl provaleiit among the Baggiru tribes of Kotdofon and 
Darfur I romemlicr being told in Darfur In 1915 tbot the late Sultan All Dindr, 
when defied the previous year by Musa Modibbo, the poweifnl sheik of the Rizeiqit 
BoggAiu, addreawd a letter to his troublesome subject which rather unfairly 
began, " Ya nafah el buqqer " (“ You blower-up of eowa ! "). 

Yours faithfuUj', 


Khartoum, Sudan, 
16th March, 1924, 


H. A. -MacMICHAEU 
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Africa, West: Archaeology. 

To (ht Editor of Mak. 

3toi^« Oircle* In the Gambia. 

Sib —1q tbe [mpf-r by the late Heiuy Parker m the Jdumal of Imt- year^ 1*1 
there nro some pointa on which 1 should like to add u few aotes. t 

The African Society's Journal of 1015^ page 4l4| contained an article of mine 
in which I diacossed the pUcc-namca in West Africa mentioned by Ptolemy, 1 
based my wtatements on the ir>th eentiny maps in the Brltbh ^luseuin. 

The Daradus river I accepted a« the Senegal, as does ilt. Parker, but Mr, 

W. Thomas in his note in (1924. 17) cUsagrees. 1 still think that the Damdna 
can be accepted as the Senegal. 

The Pert^r^i in those maps are placed inland. This people 1 identified in a 
sub«cc|uent note with the Kperesc, who now dwell at the back of Liberia. 

The Stachir may be either the Saloum or the Gambia. The entrance to the 
Gambia is difficult to iind among the sboala, and there is no conspicuous landmark. 
As the flca-boord of all that country is flat, any one of the neigh houruig rivers would 
answer the description given. 

'Sir. Parker says Garam antes arc from a town, Garama, This fact alone 
diasociatcc the second part of the word from any connection with Mande. The 
—tes " tacked on to what was perhaps Garama is a non-AliicAii suffix. In the 
old maps the Matltes (note the same '* —tes " plural suffijt) are showm inland, and 
the Mali arc undoubtedly the Mande. 1 have heard ** nd ** pronoimced '* t** 
This is in the Sberbro or BuUom iongaage. The example I had of it was very 
Tclevant, being >Utingo for ^hfandingo. Evidently the old voyagers only knew the 
Mandlngo iMande) through the coast- tribes along what la now Sierra Leone, and 
they were as now the Bullom. 

I agree with ^fr. 'TlioniELa that the etymology of the name of the town Buluba 
as given by Mr. PArkcr Is scarcely tonablo. 1 would metition that “ hulu means 
town in Kanuri, the limguage of Bomu; but in Kanuri It may be a carmption of the 
Arabic Billad, and so a borrowed word. As it is a common practice for towns to be 
named from their founder^ many towns in the li^ given by Mr, Parker may have 
been so named; and, further, the namni^ of towns in Africa are often ebang^, and 
the towns thcmselvefl are of a very tomporaty nature. 

ft is beyond doubt that in Carthaginian times the Sahara was of smaUer extent 
than at the present day. The fertile lands north snd south were much nearer 
one another, and the habitable areas within the desert of greater extent. It is, 
therefore^ quite likely that §onie dialect of Mandingo like the Soninke was spoken 
by a considcrahlc population in what is now a desert area, wandered over by the 
Tuarega (Berbers) alone. The Garajaantes, whether Berber or Teda, had very 
probably a subject negro population in at all eventa the southern part of their 
dominion. 

Mr. Thomas thinka the Slondingo niay not even have been in existence some 
two thousand years ago, H« also says, if they werep it will take a good deal to 
prove that their language has undergone no change in two thousand years.’' On 
both these subjects 1 fear I disagree with him. A spoken language has very great 
tenacity of life, more so perhaps than a w^ritten one. 

I might add that stone piUiirs, singly and in groups, in addition to occurring 
In the places mentioned by Mr. Parker and Mr. Thomas, are common in the country 
round the upper waters o| tlie LVoes river, but I have not aeon any there airanged in 
circles. The object of pillars in groups would Bcem to be to prevent the passing 
of evil flpkita. Voui» faithfuJIj, 

F, W, H. MlGEOa 

* Stofie drclot 111 Gambia/' Anihrop. LJEL pp, ^70, 

Evu AJfo SromawMOa, Lam.p Hia PrintM^ Esat HarCiD^ Btcftnt, JLwdcio, E.G.4, 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES- 
With Plate G* 

Papua J Art. Strong* 

More llcck Patntinift from Papiifu Br^W. 3!£rith Sif&n^r M.A.j M.D., TJ 
OovemmeTti AnthrapologiM^ Papua. 

In 19^2^, 1I9 t E publiahed some notnes on Rock Paintings from New 

Guinea. In the following, T have dcacrilied further examples which were discovered 
during the month of September 1922, Thc^e were found in the Sogeri dbrtriet 
inland from Port Moresby and near the viUago of Nahafauft, some twenty miles 
further inland than the pieviDus finds. ITiree distinct stations were vkited, and 
almost obliterated signi^ of paintings were seen in one other place. All the stations 
occurred in c{>nntry consisting of dark-colourcd basaltic conglomerate^ with white 
rocks of an andedtic type interbedded at places, 

Siaiitm —This station consists of a cleft or grt>tto in the rock which has 
evidently allow'ed the passage of water through it. The cleft is roofed over by A 
layer of black basaltic rock still m Beneath tbie is a layer of whiter rock 

identLfied by E. R. Stanley ^ Esq.* Guveniment Geologist, Papua ^ as being of an 
andesitic nature. 

The paintings were in red ami yellow, with a little white, Tlierc appear to be 
two diatinet series, one In red and yellow over a fainter series of designs wdth much 
white in them. A few very crude chevrons arc abo incised on rocks near the 
entrance. 

PI. G., F% 3 . 1 and 4, give the designs in detail. Pig. I was obtained by making 
tracings, colouring them in, and afterwards photographing them. 

In the village of Nahatima a slone was found incbied with a series of lines 
Creasing at right angles. {Sf£ PL G., Fig+ 3d 

The natives of the surrotmding villages know nothing as to the origin of these 
pointings. The only delinite information I could get was thnt the father of an 
elderly native hod told him that at one time he used to go bunting and sleep at tho 
rock ethelter, and that the paintings were there then. The natives showed no sign 
of lem- or reverence for the paintings. Their attitude wm rather that of quite mild 
ami restraint^ curiosity. The village policeman told me that tho inelsed rock I &aw 
in the village of Nahatina had been found in the Laloki river, and had been brought 
Up into the village apparently as a curiosity, 

Stalion i/.—Tins station was some four or five miles away from the first 
shition in a westerly direction. It wjis down by, imd practically on a level with, the 
river Fig. 2, PL upper row, were obtained from it by photographuig coloured in 
tracings of the individual designs. Unlike station I, man^ of the pMilntings had 
been ^t. deeply ineised and then painted red. 

The incUed paintings w-crc qtiitc different from the crude incised chevrons at 
station I, or the ineisetl stone in Nahatana village. Tljose were quite crude, and 
appeared as if they could have hI^E‘n made with any chance angukted piece of 
stone; those at station II were deeply and regularly mcked, and woidd apiieor to 
be beyond the pow'cr of anyone except a akUful stone-workor+ 

Incised stones have bkm foun<i in Papua, hut two or three hundred miles 
away, and, as far as I know, only in the form of crude rings. 

Tho natives knew nothing about the origin of the pjuntmga; but the shelter 
showed marks of fire on the rocks, apparently of recent origm. The designs^ at 
times almost suggt^t early and crude attempts at writing, and recall the A^Uian 

designs of Europe. , ^ i . tr ax. 

Skttion III —This Ertatioji u5 about midway Iwtwoen wtationfl 1 and II on the 

steep Bide of the river bank, high up and overlooking the nver. It was, perhape, 
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the most impressive of the three stationB. Pi Fig. 5, gives a general idea of the 
pamting^. These wore more or less similar in style to those found at station I; 
and there wore abo iinpiilnted inebed designs quite similar to the painted incised 

designs found at station 11, but in this case not 
painted. White entered more definitely into the 
paintingB than it did at station I. PL G, Fig. 2, 
lower row, and PL Gt Fig. upper row^ show 
some of the designs in more detail. The fimt two 
designs in photograph PL Fig. 3, are incised only. 

Ln two or three casos, paintmgs were super- 
imposed, in such cases the later paintings were 
much fresher-loo king than those below'. This may 
indicate a wide dilforencD in age+ or it may mcroly 
indicate that the later artist partly obliterated the work of his predecessor before 
covering it up. 

The top right-hand dcstgn of PL G, Fig. 
of this superposition. Here a hgure resembling 
a capital '' A is superim^Kiscd on an older 
red and white design of a different charactir. 

In<listinct black painted Itnt^ were also seen 
on the rock in the form of two mtersecting 
seriw* of lines at right angles, and reminded 
oneof the incised design on theskme in Nahatana 
village. 

^toiK Mortars atui fWtra.—In cojmoction 
with these prehistoric painting!^, it is interesting 
to recall the fact that atone mortars and pestles 
are, from time to time, dug up in the country 
of a chameUT quite diffen>nt from any stone or 
other mjplemtnto made or used by the presoitJ 4 V natives of Papua on the 
amva] o Eur^-peana in the country. Further, there are aceounb,, npparentfv 
authentic, of thi-se implcnientn having been found fourt«,n fe^imdi^^r 

river depointa, urhich does not, perhnpo, 
indicate necessarily any great age. 
There are somewhat Biinilnr accounts 
morUtB and pestles having 
fouad in a similar on the 

west coast of North America.* Figs. 1, 

3. all on t he same scale, are esamplos 
inoTlarB and a pestle, 
which are found over a wide area of 
TOimtiy from the ,ManilNire in the north 
to the Lakehamu in the ivest, and Wood- 

duction of metal implements, the modem nativea the intro- 

oi thri, ....ti-g or od..; ““ " 

IIescbiptios* of PlJlTZ G. 

Fnin 1*—AH HIV tjf (he«D itf^f^iETkJc Aim from AtAi.iri.Ti t 
JiiiflBwt.. tin fUtiirti a man, <B,e k n wai’e-like tlmign. >'eUQw. Ona 

Fto, 2. Th, uppif ruw an- nil Imm aim ion IL^ Tlia'tlti-i . 

Un rtyla cf nnd U . Ictib red atid yuUow. 'riTe otli^J^elf 

- Keith, -n» Antiquity of Man. ' VVidinm, and .Votflnta. uZoa' 

£ 9S J ■ ’* ' 
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includi? tWD ifUHct-lika deaij^ eug^tlfig a oeiltij>«dd And HVpml gvooictricfj dwigiut iwjtlling 
thB Axilian dC EuriQpe, 

T(id lowtr mw are all frem Jilalbn 111+ and won All |%itltod in red only* ox^^pt the ono 
on the ri^ht whbh wan dofW in red Mid whiter. On tho bit-hand part nf the dCA^gti «hoW 2 i on 
Ihn extntrne left of the lower tvw^ there wae a taint depodjitk prehAhly of oaleiiire rarbonatoL 

Fiq. 3.—Tho tleoi^H in the upper row and tjse first in the lower row oxo ohio from *tAtion J L 
Thn ffnit two of tho tipper row are deeply iuouied in tho reck, and were found on tho eurvod Hurfoco 
of tho reck bolnw tlio paintinj^ aeon in Fig. 5, l>ehind whore the nalivre are aitting. 
Although more axpewed to the weather thnrii tho imLiitinjp^ nbo^'o, 1 hardly think they eon ^mivo 
ever been jiainteil. Tim third dcaign in the upper row is intereating. IwfatlSO Et is clearly mare 
recent than many of the older blaok ond whito ileAigtis. Tho fourth design in tlia upper rew 
allows a HEtiiElar dftiign in irupetiiOsiEion on an older red and whito ilaaigiu 'flttt liret devign in 
the lower row woe done verv* faintly in blaek. 

TTm eo<!ond j^hotogntph in the lower mw are frw-hand fiketeboe* and not traeiiigs. TTio 
upper Doriea are frem fltation done in red. In the caae of the two on tlto right, thsie are 
y'elLow spots in the ceoEro of th& The rnhldle mrU» nre aU from Htation 11; tlm five 

larger ones to the left are both deeply incised and painted in red ; while the two ^nailer Onea 
to tlia right resembling a eapital L “ and a capit^ S.** nr& pnintod only. Tho pear-shaped 
floAign on the oxtreitae right measured, approxiEnatoly, 0 inclica by 4 inches. 

The three in the lower row ore from station 111; they are inciMyl amt unpHllinied. 

The last ileatgn at the Nght^liand aido of the Inwor row roproBcnta the msised dealgn on 
the stone found in the creek by llie natives and taken to tlieir village^ Tha pholO‘gXapli Wna 
olitained by equeesdiig a pieee of wot paper over Ues stone, and w hen dry painting in the 
incisod lines Oro^ng at right Euiglre. 

FtOi 4,—Ttiift in a photograph of a portion of the roek nhown in jtitfi m Fjg^ 5. Tlhe parts 
painted white show up more prominoiitly iu tluo ptiotogfapEi tlion they de In the speoimsn 
itaelf. end snggeet tliat here wa hare a series of red and yellow dcsignA paintoil over fin earlier 
*6r\m of branched white draigm 

W MERSH STRONG. 


Scandinavia r Archseology. Mosclielea 

On ttie late-QuartemAry Htstory of SoAitdlnovtan. J>r, JuUa Tr 

MotickeUs^ / V 

Some tt^ti years ago I tried to find out whetJiot the late-Quarternary clirotiology 
CiJtAbliBhed by Penck aud Sriickner for the Alps applied also to the North European 
glaciation. As t>e Geer has pointed out, the recesflion of the ice-aheet went on 
almost uninterniptedly In Sweden^ though at a varying rate. Over the louijandfl 
of Sweden the thicknesa of the ice appears to have Ixjen so great that the minor 
illations ol climate during late-Quarternary times affeet<?d only the rate of reces¬ 
sion, without producing a prolonged [lauae or a marketl advance of the margin of 
the ice-sheet,, the glaciation being always larger than watraiited by even the most 
severe climatic comlition during latc-Quartemary times. 

In the ease of the inountam glaciation of south^w esteim Norway with its valley- 
glaciers it seemed more likely that it woulrl Ik jXMjsihle to tuiiJ oscillations 
of the glaciers in correspoiidenct' with chmatic change's, as there, in the late- 
Quarteni&ry period, honnony seems t<j have exuded between gJaciation and climatic 
conditions. Between the Kristianiadiord and the Nordfjord glaciers still reached 
sea-level during at least considerable portions of late-Qiiarterniiry times. Their 
terminal inoraineti art' connected with marine terracesj^ and the oscillation of the 
shore-line^ raised beaches and sJiell-banks, jiroves most lni|)4irtant In the study of 
lale-Quartemiiry chronology. 

Fiir long only two subsidences of the land liuring late-Quartcmary times were 
recognised in Scandinavia, tho arctic Y'uldia-suhsidenec; or epxglacml suhKidence 
111 the terminology of De Geer, and the oimosi recent, wann-dry Jitoriaa-Tafiea* 


* VViLb tliis ^XHoeption, aU tha ether dewignH nllDW'n in Figs, 1-3 are fruin trof inj^ and tbs 
3-Uleli lifUH seen near dcaiim indicate the trUa scale. 
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Yet as early ils 180&p Jessen* had de^ribed from Vendsyasel the traces 
tjf a third Hubaidciicrep younger and of a less arctio character thao the Y'oldiap but 
far older than the Litorma penod. I>c Geer also produced CTidence for this 
finiglacbl subsidence in Wcfstcm Swedeu.t In the region around the KrMiania 
fjord this tinlgUcLiil subsidence was studied by A. M, Bansen^| whose results most 
be oonBidcnxI as the pivot of all further ixivestigatious on the late^Quartemary 
history of Scandinavia, 

Pndjig the rtwxssion of a glaciation^ which in elU probability c&ufsed the formation 
of the so-caOed iako-moraines of central Sweden, the Yoldia subshlonce hR<i already 
pa8»(*<l its culmination, ^Vn elevation of the land foUow ed, while at the same time 
climatio eonditioua became more geniah All the marine claysp the fauna of w^hich 
indicate the amelioration of the cliiuate, are to be found outside the Raer. Within 
the Racr they were eroded by the re-^vancing glaciers and the Raer themselves 
are blit the clays pushed forward and heaped up by the advancing ice^margini 
covered hy a rather thin layer of ntoreinie material. Inside the lake-moraines of 
Central Sw^icn^ the Yoldia clays were? not disturbed by any new advance of the 
ke 3 the lake-iuoramea of Central Sw edcji an<i the Eaer belong therefore to two 
dUTerent latc-QuartemEkry stagesp divided by a wanner period^ when the glaciers 
had retreated from the region of the Kiistiaiiia fjord and when the fauna of the 
chiys deposited during a rise of the land passed from the arctk; Yoldia clays to the 
temperate Isocatdium days. 

The Raer me of aubaedol origin, their morainic juatcrial is not stratified^ though 
the clays pressed up hy the advancing ice were sometimes mistaken for stratified 
glaciomarine sedimenhi. Again we mu^ nut forgetp that the Racr arc no true 
terminal Euonunes^ due to a prolonged pause of the ice-margin. They but mark the 
maximum advance of the Lee during this stage. Then the ke retreated and the 
long pause of this stage produced the terminal moniincs south of the large Xurw'egian 
isk-fs. Into these moraines the shore^line of the time of the maximum of the 
finiglaclol atlbaldence,—here called Portliindia-subwidence after its characteriRtic fossil 
Portlandia lenticula>“wa3 carved. The lata^Quartemary stage, represented by the 
Raer sjitl the Norw'(^gian Uke-moraines, is contemporary with the beginning of a 
new subsidence^ the maximum of which w as reached, howeverp only after the accumu¬ 
lation of the terminal moniincs of this stage. 

The amount of the ForUandia-subaidence appeara to have been about the same 
as that of the foregoing ¥ohiia-subside4icep that is about 600 feet in the interior 
porta of the fjords. Thf^reforo It will easily \k‘ underatoodt that the troeeap depofdts 
and stirfaec-features produced by the second, but Httle known, subsidence were often 
taken aa belcm^ng to the first. This was especially the ease with the Xoidfjordp 
where ac^rding to Kaldholf morames belonging to two different latc-Quartcniary 
atages oceufp sejifiratcd from one another by a waruier period, when the rcgbii was 
fr®e from ice even to the innermost recesses of the fjord. The terminal moraine 
at the lower eiKl of the Hamindobvand belongs to the older stage. Its farmation 
Lb anterior to the maxinuicn subaidi^ikeep here only amounting to about 210 feet, 
for at this height a miarine beach was cut into the moraine, the latter obviously 
hairing been formed tn^ori* the maximum subsidence. 

Ihiring this maximum subtsidence the Homindabvand was, for a time at Icnat, 
free from ice, f(>r it was invaded by the sea, which near its upper end near Xirkhom 
left marine ckya, Ijing to-day at an altitude of about 421.) fetrtp the amount of the 

■ l/aiunark* Xo. 3. 

t G. De Ocefp Soa Bottomi of WwEem C^n^rKu, Guid* 

Ko^ 23, Ktocklwlfn* ID 10. 
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uplift liftvLn^ been greater in the interior of the fjord than nearer tho outer coast, 
Kaldhoi thought thet^ marine clay a to repretient the YoldLa-subsidcnco, but he 
hiniE»eU pomt 4 ^ out the fact that yrafdia aren'es Gray was not found in these clan's. 

When, during the next stage, the Homindalavand wjlis again hifed w'ith ice, 
this was pressed over trom the main fjord, bo that these clays were preserved near 
tlio upper end of the LiikOp yet under a cover of graveLB depoHited in Jin ice-dammed 
lake. This new advance of the ice into the Htumindalavand left its marks iti the 
damming up of the ic^lake aud in destroying aU lUEkrine terracest between the u[i]x;r 
and lower ijod of the actual lake. No terminal moraitK^ were formed during this 
second ice advance into the Honiindakvand- The advance seems to have exhausted 
its force by fining the bo^in of tlie Ifornindalsvand, w'hcre, how^over, a dead ice- 
cake seems to have lingered until the land had risen again high enough to ptevent 
the sea from entering the lake-basin. 

Real tcrmbial morJiines are only to he found at the mouth of the vallcyB leading 
down from the Aalfotlipraje and Jostcdalsbrae and entering the main fjord from the 
south. Their morainic material passes imperceptibly into znarine stratibed terraces. 
These terraces are Sitill at altitude# correspfjuiding to the maximtiin of the subsidence 
(ISO iettt in the west, Wf(f feet farther east). In the inuermoat rceesscfl of the fjord 
they are even somew list later than the maximum Bubsidencet very naturally, m 
here the ice advanced as far as the Mornindalsvand. for the terminal moraines Ln 
the nikldie |ukrt of the Nordfjortl the depression of the snow-line amounted to some 
3oU metres—^just as during the Daun stage in the Alps- 

The same applies to the moraines in the valleys leading down from the Folgefonn+ 
They, too^ were formed during the maximum of the aub&idcucei for they pass quilo 
gmdunliy^ into marbiH terraces, which Me in just the same altitudes a# the marbi'Ci 
terraces in parts of the region already unglaciated. for instance, on the east aide of 
the Sorfiord. 

Scandinavia had, therefore, three distinct late-gl&cki Btagea: the stage of the 
Swedish lahe-moramea k sci>arated by the Yoldia-aubsidence and re-elevation of 
the land from the South-Norwegian kke^mombics- During this second stage the 
glaciers advanced for a short, time as far as the Raer, but a long pause oMurred only 
much farther north at the low'er end of the South-NoTW'egian lakes. This second 
stage is anterior to the maximum of the Portlandia subaidencep by which high-level 
boachi^ were cut into the motames in southern Norway and at the Honxidnalsvaud. 
A third advance of the glaciers occurred otter the sc* had invaded the Homindakvond 
and that atiU during the maximum of the Portlandia^subBideiice. Tho depression 
of the EDow-line wo# found to be just the same aa during tho third Alpine 
stage. 

East of the ice-ah«l in the Swediab lowktvdfi the ioe meanwhile retreated 
cnetiauDiLEly from the terminal moraines of Central Sweden to tho north. As far 
as wt know', the coast ol tho Bottnic was but once aubmerged by the sea. After 
the Yoldia sobaidenee the land was uplifted in the Ancyliis-uplift and only by the 
almost recent Litoriiia aubsidenee did the Anoylita late again becotno a part of the sea. 
ff ^£5 have to hear in mind that tho titneB of tho Aneylns late saw not only 
an uplift' but also a subsidence, though this did not affect the borderland between 
the sea and tho lake* The spreading out of the middle Ancylus lake, the sedimenta.- 
tion trf claj^a between sands in their wall and roof, clearly indicate this sulfiidonce. 
It is also noteworthy that though tho fauna in the Ancylus sediments is upon the 
whole an arctic and subarctic one. yet foaaila have been found in the clays of the 
middle Ancylus lake, which indicate a more genial climate. Tho maiimuin of the 
Ancylns BubadencB with Ha temperate fauna clearly corresponds with that part ol 
tho msiimum ol the Portlandia subsidence, when for a time the Homlndalsvand 
waa frc« from ke. 
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That tJi 0 ADcry]tia siibfiidence leprcseiiita a phenoiDenoii which may well be 
compared to th^^ PckrtlAndia Bubddenoe^ will be Been from the conditions In Xorrland. 
According to Hijgbcnn^ the uppermost marine beach in control Xorrbmd Um some 
SSO feet aboMe the actual sea-lavelj while farther inland ita elevation diminiBhcSr 
Though lofiial deformationo are by no mcana imposaibki, yet it seems more likely 
that this oj due to the coo^ becoming free from ice only after the maximutn of the 
sulxndcDce, that is in analogy to the Korrfjord after the last late-Quartcrnary stage. 
So the uppermost beach of Norrland seems to oom^pond to the eecond large late- 
Quaiiernary snbsideTicc, the Portlandia-AnoyluB one, and the mariit Lbnit" of 
Mimthcf to tie due, not to the aea, but to the Ancylus lake. 

According to Hainbergl; and Hhgbom the iee-dammed lakes of Xorrland 
tHfiginatixi only after the last late-Quartemary stage dming the time of the climatic 
optiimun of the atuaii IJtorina-Tapes^auhddence. The climate then was more 
gezLiai than now, and the present extension of the glaciers is the greatest 
the time of the ice-lakes. 


Comiotioa of ScundiHoviaiit Scottish and Atpint latt^QuaTiemaryu 


Scan dins vioji. 

ScotlfiiLd Alpai 


Sliorr-lkia Oacillatjont. 

of gliMrierK^ d«eay of tJ^e 
KV-ahCfl. M-Lakea oE Norrlaod. 

Ktocjit uplift 3 Utorina^ 
Tapea mbaidencT upliEu 


^Foreat beda: eubieernt 
optimum. 

Teitniikal nauroinai \n tho vaUcij-g 
of iha KalgicifEmii unit oE ihc 
aouth ccdut uE iho lEiidiUo 
Nordfiord. 

^Eaxjiirnixm of ifhe Pori; landia^ 
fbi^lAciai^Au^ylua aub- 
aklcnop. 

1 

1. 
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PcAt bog. 
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Subaiitmcv^ 1 

1 ^ 

1 

FoiTflt bod^ 

Sputh ^orwegiBn lake-mo mincai 
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Ma^scinuim of the Yokliit- 
timwidia arid Ajindiia 
uplift. 

Upper Pont boj7 
Becoftd Arctie bad 
Lower Peat ho^ 

Om^hnils 

Sla|^+ 

Kriatianuiijoni mail Centml 
SwDtinlh lowlntul kt4mi. 

Yoldiae|nigiacii| aubiidence. 

Lower Formtsau. 

OmtiwI Swpdudi lAkp-momininis. 

Hi^Yi ftaod of the Iniid. 

Firat Arc-tH: bed. 

BflJd 


The Scotti^ oflUO f«t «.d 50 f«t belong to two siilwidencea. ^p^ted 

liy a penod ^ u^. They oomspond probalily to the Yoldia and Portlaiidia 
subaidence, Mormiea are seen nieiging into the lOtKfeet besch and covering the 
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50'feet beach. We think them to represent the Biihl and Gwhniti stage. Then, of 
cours*', it woidcl seem os if the Bhoru-linc oscillations in Scotland weTO not only of 
leeiser amount than those of Scanduiav’La, but that, lieaidEs, uplift hi oiio region meant 
subsidence in the other. The eorry ciaciera seem to belong to the Deuii stage, 

J. MOSCHELES. 


India: Sociology, Hocart. 

Maternal Relatione In Indian Ritual. By 4, Ji. //ocart. If ^ Tfi 
In two previous pa pert>* I traced ctirtam eerctnoiiial practices on both sddes ■ U 
of the Indian Ocean, among the Fijians and Tonjgaiis, and among the houth AfricJ^ 
Thonga, to the funeral principle that tlie mother’s brothers son, the daughters 
son, and more espeetally the sister's son consume the sacrifice in their tsapacity 
of representativea of the gods or the deiiarted spirita. I now wiuli to produce 
evidence from North of the Indian Ocean, 

The thinl book of the Laws of Miimi specify In minute detail who shouki and 
who should not eat of the that is the funeral rite and fea^, the 

oblation to that class of spirita which ia called in Sanscrit ptVomA, tliat is bathers. 
The " Fathom” are the progenitor and ijfttemal relation*; tboy arc departed 
spirits of somo standing,f Manu leaves no doubt as to the function of thoao who 
thus partake of the eacrihee, for in verse IS9 he tells us ; The lathers stand by 
*' those invited Brahtnaits. and followf like the wind, ivnd -lit beside them os the^ sit. 
Even more definite are verses 237 and 233. As long as the rice is hot, as long as 
” they (the Brahmans) cat in silence, so long do the Fathers cat, luid as long aa ^e 
" qualities of the food are not nieutioned, What one imta with tho head coven.'d, what 
“ one eats facing south, what one cats with the shoes on. that the demons (rafcjas) 
“ eat." So ftUo if any unfit person, such as a youngiei brother married before hut 
elder bmther,come to share the feast, whatever is eaten by them “ that the demons 

“ eat " (v, 170), . , , . , *l 

The tiicory, then, is perfectly clear ; peraons must be selected to eat ol the 
sacrifice who are fit to be the vehicles of the Fathcra, because then the Fa^era will 
accompany them and, through them, eat of iheolTcnsl food- But sinners, deforraed, 
and other^undesirable persons will merely be the vehicles of demoTis. 

The primary rule to obaeiwo in inviting to the funeral feast i* that the guests 
sliould be leamrtl and virtuous Brahmans; but, adds Manu, 'The following sub. 
“ BMliarv rale is ret^ised, which is always practised ijy tlw good : a man may f^l 
" bLs mother's father and hia mother’s brother, bis sister’s tion, father-m-Iaw', teacher, 
" daughter’s Don, son in-Iftw, matcmul ndation, tboth the sacrificial prieat and the 
institutoT of the sacrifice " (v U7/), Further on, in verse 2l3. ,Mana the 

daughter’s son for si»cial mention : ” One should at a funeral fea«t strenuoi^y 
" the daughter’s son, even though he in- under a vow " llhat u, still a youth). The 
paU-nial relations nowhere appear.save in oneeaceptlon that proves the rule; for 
verse 220 lavs dowm that if " hLs father alive he should offer only to tW befwe 
’* him, or fetfl his own fatlier at the funeral feast as one of the Brahmans," In otlier 
wotils Die father can partake not as a relation, but as a learned and virtuous Brahman; 

he tomes in under tluj priniAiy rule. . , . 

In conclusion, then, we may say that in India, too, the maternal relations consume 

tho sacrifice aa representatives of tJic gods or the fathers. 


• '■ Gliieruiiwhip and the Sfciter’* Ain in the Fadflc.” Antir.. iDl 5 , p. en. " The 

Uteriiw Nephew.” JLvs, IMS, No. ^ j l „ io 

t Hojlkina. “ Epio MylholDfly " /™fo PAiWeyie), p. 3^. 

J n>»J kinsman in p>abnl but more |xwtH:ul.rl>- a tneie.^ kinsimm. I « 

ob™ualy tnssut hem in the «-trktod *o«, or tl,o eimmcrati™ « po.nd™. In t. 2 W .t « 
&D lt9od ifl oppositiDii to jflaiit relaittOlriii- 
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It maj be obje<rte<J that, since the eresfi-cousm syatem of kinahip ia unkztevm m 
Northern India, Vk o cannot coTnpaTO North Indian ritual with Fijian cuatoniB invoU ing 
the rroaS'COUsin system. Btit the former existence of the crosa-coustn system in 
Xorthnm India proved by Budrlhist tradition, for a discuagion of wliick see my paper 
on Budclria and iXeradiitta in the Indian Anii^uajy [16(23^ p. 267). TbeSanskritic 
Bystcni is certaiiily not a croas couain but its terminology ahowrs the iniiiieace 

of the croBs^ousIti system ivhich still ffourishefl in Southeni India* The inclusioii 
of the father in-law and the san-in-law among the partakem of the saerifiee thus offera 
no difliculty since in the cposa-eonsm systom the}' are identical respectively with the 
mother^s brother and the sister's son- 

It is a curious feature of this ancient custom that the b^mig maternal relatiDns 
should mipersonatc the deceased paternal ancestors. No explanation is as yet possi ble^ 
since w'e do not p^^ssess suHicicnt information about the Teligious doctTincs invulved 
in kinsliip systems. A. M. HOCAItT. 


ABdam: Technologry- Hutton. 

The Occurrenefl of the Blow^*^urh tn J. IhiU&n, TT 

B Sc., C J E. / f 

In view of the very frequent icientity of etdture between the Naga tribes 
and those oi IndDnosia, where the hlow-gun occurs, the absence of any trace of it in 
the Kaga Hills hod for some time puizled me. Inquiries from vanous tribes by botli 
Mr. Milla and mj-aelf gave only negative results, and, indeedp it was difhcult to see 
how so striking and effective a weapon could euist and nothing bo known about it, 

Wien at last (August, 192^) 1 found it among 
the Thado Kukls^ the reason why it had not 
been heard of before w'as obvious^ It oxyds as 
a toy, or little morct and is principally nsed^ 
as I think the how Is in Foljnssia, for shooting 
rata. 1 do not suggest, howeTer^ that the 
Thado biow^-gun is a degonerate impletDeut. 
On the contrary, I am mchned to regard it os 
more likely to be the ori^al form wbieh 
has never developed^ and is^ perhapa, com- 
parable to the reed toy in w'hich Whiflent 
supposes the South Amerrcan blow-gun to 
have originated, A similar toy is also used 
in the Pbitippmes^ while the Karens, who 
are clearly relatives of the Xagas, use a 
genuine bIow-gun.|| 

The Thado blow-pipe eoimsis of a iinglc 
intemodo of simple bamboo cut oS a little 
eloser to the upper node at the mUi^ end 
than k is to the low^er node for the breech, 
in Older to gfvo it a “choke” bfue. Two 
species of bamboo Are used, both providing small 
gauge tul)« with longer mteruodes than other bamboos of the locality, though 
evei^ so the maximum length Beems to be little over two feet As this gives 
an effective range of about 20 feet only, it is obvious that* so long as the 



Fiol u 

KiiMi napra ptow-uuN, 


* Cp. the UrtfchM *n4 b M^ksDoiU-U aM Keith'. Vedio Indpr. 

t Tlia Xartlj-WMa AnMOo*,” p, 109 . 

{ OoK '' WtJil Trit4v cf DwtrioC iZi ** The TioRuiui/' 2T4. 

II MimbfklL *‘Tho Kuvn PMipb of Eurma,** S^, 
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development of the weapon is limited by the use of tliie mri of bamboo* it nni^t 
reniain of bmall mi|)orUnce.* 

To the unimpertanee of the weapon is doubtLess dae the fact that i>ubk)ii is not 
usedp and ia said never to have been uifcd with the darts^ for arrow poLBon (/W-an)p 
though apparently always a valuahlo L-ommoriity^ was certainly known to and used 
by the Thado, and in some iocalitiea ia pfisBihly still »o vmd, fur 
in 1917 to 1910 I obtained many aneiont Tlindo arrow3[| iviih tJie 
poison still adhering to the heads, though the source of it is no 
longer known to any Thadoa with whom 1 am in toueh. I^rohahly 
it was aconite, which 1 have found growing Locally. Anyway; the 
Tbados 1 have akked say that they have never heard of the darts 
ever having been said to have been iK>isoned at any time. 

These darts are of Rcvenil ijattonus. The siniplefit is a mcne 
bamlioo splinter, with a butt mode of leaf tightly wrapped round 
the bamboo into a eonical plug, with a slightly hollowed base 
which fits the tube closely enough to prevent windage Anotlu.-r 
form is znade of part of a porcupine's quilK earrying s little 
above its holt a tightly packed oval plug of cotton l>ound with 
threaeU through the middle of which the quill jjassea. A third 
pattern* and probably the most effective of the three, eonsiste o! 
a bamboo splinter* again tipped with a short piece of umbrella 
wire, flatten€?d and sharpened to a lotenge-shaped point, wtieh 
is lashed into the bamb^ with thread; the butt is funitshed 
with an oval plug like that on the quill* and a little forward 
of it the bamboo stem is split for an inch or two and a feather 
insertod* the stem being bound with thread above and belofr 
the feather. 

At a short rango these blow-guns can be used with aeetimcy and 
force, the dart soixietihies transExing the body of a rat as deep as 
it will go. A mere cany^ of perhaps TO feet or more can be 
obtained, but accuracy and force of impact cannot be had at a range 
of more than 20 to 25 feet, I thiidc;. My informants, demonstrating l jj ^ 
with A twodoot pipe, said that the longer the tube, of courae, the 
more effective the weapon; but that it was very difficult to get ' " 

long iiiternodes* as the bamboos did not grow- them. In use the 
Thado blow-^gun is held with both hands cliMe together, and knuckles 
upwards and near the mouthy The tube is said to be sDnietinics — point. 
often, in fact—elaborately decorated, but the specimens I have sec^n 
were plain, except for the stripping of the outer surface of the piiig- 
bamlxH> from part of the tube. As in the Malay Penim^ida (Skest ponTnpica ouiJI, 
and Blagdcn. Pa^Ji Races of (he Alalatf Fentnsida, I. :i2o), the value ^ 

of a choke boro is recognised. d — bamboo 

\Miflt one would like to know most is whether the Thado 
form is a degoacrato <^1 the Malay weapon, or tho latter an 
improvement of on original of the Thado type. Possibly it 
may bo inferred from the absence of any tradition <d the use of ptsison that 
the Thado type is the origifiai from which the mold effectivo iveftjxm was 
developed by the Sakai ami other Malay Peninsula tribes, who were able to 

* It ii po^blfl that as a cumtHbutory factor Ltko bow may bwa hotter siuted to tha 

Thado*' onviroiuaMlt, m tbo blow-gun to thatof fiomeo (u. How and MuDougalb Pagan Trib«« 
of BorDoe," I. H&p n ), whole, ptr ttmitn, tli* baw is uwd aa a toy {he. cif., and i, 40). 

t For uAo both wfth tbo bow and with the gua far eU*phsiit’hmitibig. Xo windage plug 
is urH on iwrowfl thot out ol gnoa by Thados or by Angnmi NagaSr 
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wail themsetvM of Iho long intcmodcfl of tow^inodis. Had the Thados ev«?r 

known the fiiJly-developt'd Malay hlow'^gwut with its long intemodea forming a 
compoaite tube, a failure to obtain the right sort of bamboo would perhaps have led 
to a wooden BubstitutCp as the Boinean blow^gun obviously must bts or to a 
eoai]K>Hite bamlaro implement on a ainalicr ucale. 

The windage-plugs of the Thado darts mise a minor point, it baa been 
obsen'ed [mde 8kaat and Blagden, op. cit 1, 258) that cotton isiLBod lor tbo butts of 
biow-gun ilarts in S4>utb America, {as it is for the Davao toy in the FhUippinoa) but 
not in the area of the AsialLe form of the genuine weapon. It ‘m utMxl for the Thodo 
toy dart, though it is hanlly necessary to pouit oiit that the area from which this 
corner is w-cil outelde that ehow'D by Skoal and Bli^cn {op. ciL I, 261) as covering 
the distribution of the Asiatic blow-pipe. This map ah own the dbtdhution of the 
blow-gun and iKiisoned dart os roughly c?onter[ninrma with the use of ipoh poison 
(anriari^ forioirfu and Bir^hnos heu/c]^ the bow being the waApoii used in the 
adjoining area to the nortb-eaat, w^bem the arrow-poison, used is ^coniinm /mji. 
ft is, perhaps, worth noting that, though the arrow^-poison used in the Naga Hills 
Lb [probably, but by no means wrtaml\% aconite/ the story of the Upas ti¥<?t ^ 
found in tull blast among the Cliang Nagus^ w'ho get their poison from their 
nelghboura to the east, and who pneseribo as an antidote the ordure of dogs (c/. 
M&roii Pobp II, xlL^.) and of pigs as “ the Jisstiest thing known,” though the similar 
one said to Ijc luescribed by the Dyak would seem to be, if possibleH one worse {cf, 
aiso the Joumoi of Friar Odorit:, chr V)4 

It may he added that the Tbados probably form part of the second wave of 
Kuki itnniigratioj] which seems to have come down the Chlndwin from the direction 
of China eukI then returned north up the rangos betwwn Burma and Assam (e. Fryer, 
'■ On the Khyeng People of the Sandoway Distrietp Amkaiip" 1875, and 

Lowin, Wild Baecs of South-Easteni India," p, 22}. Tlie Thados, hte moet 
Nagas, have oh™uely ^mewhere absorbed ^nie negroid birainj more noticthablo 
among Thadoa in the women^ perhapSp than in the men,, anti are still living under 
more or li-sss migrator}' conditionR. They differ from the permaneiilLy settled Naga^, 
among whom they are scattered, phj'sically, in their generally fairer (dLiji, siiort^ 
stattirOn an<i verv' much stockier btiikl; in polity, in having an ttlaborate system of 
chiefs, each o^ving a ihcoretieal allegiance to the repnwntativo of the senior traneh 
from which he yprang, up to the lineal representative of the original ancestor of the 
tfilje; in culture, in being niuch more backward agrieultumlty than nni*t Nagns, 
but, converaeLy, more odvamped in the domestif^ arts—weaving, metal-working, etc., 
and in folklore they offer a marked contract to Nagas in po^isessing all the 
paraphernalia of Ulo “ Arabian XightH ''—magic rings contitsLIing a servant spirit, 
magie dish^'a lliwt provide a meal at order, magic gifts that become u lakop a 
mountain, a licit of fire in the path of the porsuing ogre, magicians that keep 
external fmuls in chickens beyond the coniines the tiatural w orld, w hieh have to 
be caught and squeezed to death to rescue captured maidens, aB themtfS of which 
Naga legend appears to know nothing at all, 

J- H, HUTTON. 


• TT» Ijubuk Monmirn int«d ume fer Uw onco, uid reported that th* testa did Hot eonfirm 
the iuppoiiitioil thftt thp peuDU wp* aeimlie, llti>klgh the amDunt I hwJ aecU wm not enoUeh to 
make Ipiile mum tlist it waii Oms tlyit it » utonitep as tllftt poisen ui the om UACd 

by the Aiwsm U^bei the north hank ol the Brithnwpmm, and Hppai^Uv is ti»d by somo 
Burma tribc'w ■' 

t Cf iSkewl and Op. n'l., U, 315, ume Buthom tL 2641 that Itje fahto 

oriumnt«i in thr nn^tm t™. of which, iwclging by the dweripton pi-on. I have iint bftird iu 
the H JJ«. 

t Iliny (itfcif. Hitt., XXIX. iv.) frcomnieiu^ cattle dutijj ob a cun for Arpgnriunt ieUt,. 
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Stonehenge, Petrie. 

Stan-The Heel Stone^ Sir Flindett Fdrir, F-RB* TO 

If the first appearance of the buh is in the axi^ of StontheiigOp lt« oompiatc f 0 
appearance must be east, of that. 1 had long ago thought tha t tho Heol stone marked 
the complete view of the and on rough eaJculation it seems that the conipicte 
aimrise ia 40" east of the first glanec. The Heel stone viewed from the trilithon 
is stated to be 7^" east. But the view might bo taken from further hack along 
the axis. Though the originaJ width of the triUthon gap is uncertain, yet the 
eutnuice gives a limits and the line most parailel to the axis Ironi entrance to the 
peak of the Heel is about SU' from axis. Thus it might be poi^ibh? for the axis 
to bo at the Erst gleam, and the Heel at the full disc, with a discrepancy of 12\ 
This britigB it within the sjitiall amounts that need to bo verified by ob^rvatiem 
on the spot. Was the peak or the centre of the He'd stone intended as a mark ? 

Yet, after aU, has anyone verified that there wm not a fdJow^ to the Heel- 
stone, making a pair symmetric ta the axisl FLINDEES PETHIE. 
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AfHca West 1 Medloliie. 

Smoking: Ovor th« By F. B. Mtgeod. 

There is a plant in the West African forest that is used in a similar way 
to OiAt recorded by Sir Evemrd Lm Thum in Man, 1924, 54. Its botaziLc name 
I cannot supply, hut in the Mendc language it is calletl Futa-pnte. An alternative 
namcn Xule-k, w'hich is of doubtful accuracy and pot^lbly mL>tappliod, w'ss also 
given me. A not very complete note on it which 1 made a number of yean? ago is 
os follows: Opposite leaves W by 4 itiehefl, serrated edge; flowers flniallr blue, 
opposite p branching from a long head. 

The person to bo cured sits in the ^ani of the infusion to bring otit the 
perepirution. It can also be used as a poultice. 

The Monde were among the tribes w hich went largely as slaves to Guiana. 

F. VV. H MIGEOD. 


Eellgion. Ros^, 

Tho PaiHe Flunxl. By ii- 

The discussion opened by ifr. Hocart (Mas, 1024, 3, 02) and contributed 
to by Lord Raglan {ibid., 24) is full of interest. As far the Fijian e^ideiice 
goes,* Mr. Hocart's facta are dsmbtleas perfectly correct, and his explanation is at 
least very plausible; but, as ho asks for evidence from students of other regions^ 
I wish to point out w hy I remain utterly unconvinced so far as the classical cUdliflations 
are concerned- 


In the first place, we have no sufiicient evidence that either the early Gret^ks 
Of the early Italians (I do not inclucie the EtrtiscflJW in the latter term) believed 
that their kings were divine in anything like the FrSMfiHfi sense. For Greece 
ilr. HocaK has himself quoted one of the strongcHt-looking piccta of evidence 
(Man, I9i4, W). nami^ly Homer, “ Od3.Baey," XIX. KW, on which he wnimenta 
excellently for the most part, and which (o *• fic ontSM .'J ho traiMlatcs correctly . 
aavc that OfouSiic w mther “ godlike ” than godfearing.” But, if we Umk at it 
n little more closely, we wse that it merely mcana thnt the gods love a virtuous 
king and reward him with material jnosperity. Hcfliod ( Works and Haj'S, 
225 sqq.) has a closely parollct picture of the proaperity of a virtuous people; surely 
a whole city would not bo inhabited by Fmacrian kings ? He also says (fiid., 240) 
that one b^ man (king or commoner) can min a city — this being the well-known 
idea that evil is contagious. Goodness has the same qoality, though not so 
markedlv. The other supposed testimonies to such a belief in Greece can aumlarly 
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ho got rid of; niosft of them, and aLao those for Italy, whieli it would take too long 
to here, simply mean that the king had sacerdotal fudctJotis as wU as 

secular ones- a very dUIereot thing from being kiidself diiiTne- 

In the see^Jiid plaoe^ granted that the near neighbours of Greece, the inhahi' 
tantfl of Asia Minor, the Balkan massifp Minoari C?rete^ and Egypt^ had divine kingSp 
as they, or aeine of them, alnjn^t certainly did have^ Mr, Hocart very truly says 
that tbi» heed not. produce tlie jHilite plural In their language. And, os a rnatter 
of factp tho hringmg into the Greek and afterwards the Roman w'orld of the notion 
of divLiui kingship did not bring wdth it the polite plural, in courtly or any other 
address. The Ptolemies, the ^Icukidai, and other dynasties of Alexander^ 
Buccesaors were commonly addressed as godsp but in the second person singnLar; 
the same applies to JtiLiua Caesar and his sueccseors. 

^ Thirdly, vto have a little evidence that a perBOn inspired or possessed was 
addressed in the second pcrsf.iti singular like anyone else. ThiiSp Kassandiap in 
the Agamemnon of Aeachylus v. 12B5)/Qnd the Bibyl in the **jEncid'^ 
VI, 117), arc aildressed as “ thou/’ not “ you,” by the chorus and *^neaa 
respectively; in the "CAptives'' of Plautus, Tyndarus sa^ (v. 38) that Arist^> 
phontes is possessed {lama; jflimulani Mirnm), but speaks both to him {811) and 
of him (fKM) in the singular. \Mien at last, about the late fourth century 
the polite plural does make its sporadic appearance in Greek and Latiiij it coimotofl 
respect and nothing more; for instance, Ammianus Afarcellinus, sxv, 5, 3, 
where on officer uses it m addresaing his general, SallustiiL^ It still is by no 
means luuverMl in Greek j so for as my small experience gjoea, an Athenian will 
aay emc, good^day to you/* hut a countryman, t:aXiiufpa aov, " good^day 

to thee, without the smallest intention to be discourteous. 

lumUj. there exist phoddmcita in both clBssical languages, wholly uncoruioetod 
with religion or magic or kingcraft, from which the polite plural may bo thought 
to have been derived. 1 refer to the use of the plural for the aingukr in the first 
Md third peiaons • To say “ iw ” when you mean “ I ” in clasaicai Grech (mostly 
Tragedy; the examples, from Homer down, in Kuhner-Gerth “Gram der 
picchischen Sprache." VoL II, second ed„ p. S71) and in clasmeal litiii («e any 
grammar, such «a Kohner, \^iL H, par. 24J is to exclude the merely subjective 
fn>m the reference; f.e., it means “I, as a representative of my class (people, 
piofessioa, etc.),' “ I. as 1 really am and as history will see me,” or the like .\ny 
adjective or other part of (tpeeoh in agreement is regularly mBscuIino, in Greek, 
even if a woman is speaking. In the third person a nunilar effect is produced' 
thus m Euripides, “ .indromache," 713, means “a mother,” Considered 

«™ply qua m^er, neglecting the fact that the particular person meant is 
Andromache. One might expect an occasional " you ” to answer a ■* we ” of the 
kind described; and that, 1 think, does happen now and then in Late Creek In 
Julian's ** Ofesars,” 3.31B. Alexander dteUres that ho led his aoldicra to victorv 
on a certain occaaioii, and refer* to himself aa ' we,’* “ Whati " answers Seilenoa 
when you were being carried off the field almost deed i ” (y' 

vf^poO: though this may just p««ib1y nieim “thou and Peukestes,” who was 
mcntioueu a little before. 


It is hwdly to remind Sir. Hocart. who knows his eWes, that, when 

several people are addressed, Latin and Greek often name one of them only vet 
go on to use the seoniid pemon plural; u«. o Caiiippi, prtec^, ad^piruU Maeaff.My* 

Jcrgil, do thou. ChUiope, and thy Bisters, inspire my song ” This also mkht 
have Its lAare to developing the polite plural. IncidentaUy, the form of c3v 
addteas which is most characteristic of late L atin, to say nothing of medueval and 
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modem spcecbp ig the third peraon ("'your* excelleney/' your Beatitude/" etc.^ 
whleh can be found abnndafitly in Buoh works fts Juatiman^H Soucllue/' in lK>th ^ 
kdguag(^). This is the eounterfmrt of aueh pkraaes an rn^diixritas jitutira, ** tny 
maigiuficant self/" which can la? found m early els the time rpf Titwriufl.ft while 
Uf^tra and the like fire in Cicemf, and mean no more than “ thin honourable 
House." H- ROWE. 

REVIEWS. 

Pay oh 0-Analysis. Jones. 

Papers on Fs^Ao-Anahjsis. By B^eat Joiiea. Thlrtl edition. linden. iQd 
1923. 

The third edition o| this invaluable work, although about the same size aa 
the wccond, contains eix new articles, room for these being obtained by cUminating 
Hvo from the second edition. Actually^ in ha ]jresent form the volume eon tains 
forty papers and probably still constitutes, us it did a few years ago^ the teit^ 
book on paycho^analysis and the mental processes wiUi which it is concerne<l in 
the English language, Katuially only [mrts of its contents have a direct bearing 
on anthropology, whether from the point of ™w of field work or of current con¬ 
troversy* On. the other hondi there ate few ideas in the book, which whether he 
agrei^ "with them or not^—and unless he has had aotue esperience of the subject 
he will certainly find much to reject—the anthropologist will not be the more 
efficient for absorbing to the extent that they shall at least form straiLds in the 
fabric of the background against which he views and manipulates his technical 
experiences. But, a|)art from background there are, in the reviewer a opinion, 
five articlca which are, anthropDlogically, of first^lass importance. Thttse are all 
in the first tw'o sections, and in order of kupc^rUnce from the anthrofjokigical 
standpoint are;— 

V’’!!. The Uneonsdons and ita Significance for I^^chupathology* 

III. Freud'a Psycholog 5 ^ 

EX. Freud’s Theoiy' of Iheams. 

X. The Influence of Dreams on Waking Life. 

The Theory of Symbolism. 

The first of these, after alluding to some current connotations of the word 
unconscious'—it has, of course* nothing to do with the result of injury or 
aniesthetics—pointa out that, Id the sense used by Fre^ud and accepted by psy^eho- 
onalvat^, the conception is neither philosophical nor mystic, but purely inductive 
and built up step by step, from the results given by a process of examination^ which 
it is claimed^ is as severely technical as any of the processee used in experimental 
medioino. ILb first result of such investigation is to show that the oxiet€nce of 
the ttncoosciouB is essentudly the reault of " repression/" the word being used in 
a special technical semie (expired in Paper III, “Freud's Psychology""), imd 
that its content in great part consists of those procMBw^ in a general way to bo 
tenncii ""wishes," mcluding instincts, which are incompatible with the conscious 
mural attitude of the poinsonality, taking “moral*" in its wide.'^t sonso. It follows 
that the unconscious is " eonfttive„ instmetivc, infantile^ unreosunuig and pre¬ 
dominantly sexual." Allowing the word "sexual that wide extension on current 
usage which psycho-anaU'sts claim, i.e., to include a pre-genituL stage^ there is 
nothing to which anthrojjologieal teaching or experience will say nay^ though tho 
review'er would note lor consideratioli whether "" unreasoniilg"" is the right term 

• Or "*thy/‘ ^ ^c. Evm tlila [lax \tM eUmirai parmU&liiH^ tA mttf “ Iby 

ptitsoilr" and iho like. Ci. boniltiJS Ion (Antuny ap. Cibam, ad iiriifvm, XIV, 1SA< ll< 

t VoUeitiB Fatemiluri, tl, IIhad already uftod mfum evt for '' I 

* SfiO po3i redilum ad QuiriiM 4 i pro 6'u. pTQ 
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to and would at least auggeat the prsfiibility that the inchoate character 

of (he unctuiaciouA, at least In port, e.p., as deliver^ to the world during mama 
and in some dreams, tuay not be due to lack of reason, so much as to the false 
{memiscs on which, to the observer, the processes of thought appear to be based. 

Paper III, that «u Freud's Psychology, seems to call for no particiilnr remark, 
unless it be that here is a perfectly clear and easily accessible and authoritative 
statentenV, which might well Ite read by many who desire to discuss Freud and his 
theories 

The tenth paper, " Tim Influence o( Dreams upon Waking Life,” refers not only 
to those minor every day eapCMienccs of mrjods of gaiety, depression or anxiety which, 
beginning at the moment of waking, las* for hours, often through the day. and can 
eoRietfmcB be traced directly to a dream; but three instances arc given in a'hjch 
behaviour a-as grossly determined by a preceding dream, l^k of space makes it 
impossible to quote even one of thte®, but th^ should be pondered by every field 
''jwker: they will help him to Mndcirstand Ln savages the relatively common C 0 Q> 
tinuation in sleep of daydimc moods, especially fear, determining not only dreams, 
but somctiiru^ Bomnambidisms—which, of course, arc accepted as actual events. 
Briefly, the reviewer’s ex[U'rienci‘ indicates that savages, even mom than ourselves, 
confuse f^ams and waking fears and desires; it is, indeed, probable that dances 
and details of ceremony may be invented in dreams, or at le<utt 111 dream-Uke states, 
without any appreciation of this, even among peoples in whom there is no question 
of the discovery l)cing attributed to the action of gods or Etpirita, 

The eighth pitju’c, The Thooiy of SymboLsm,” certainJy the most difficult in 
llic book and the one which beat exhibits the author’s range of reading and powers 
of Bvnthcsis, will iw the mfwt interesting to anthropologists. [Jr. Jones Iw^ns by 
pointing out that there are six attributca which the various ideas, objecU and arts 
denot^ by the word symbol, or symbolic, have in common. It k suggested that 

’* I. A symbol is a representative or Butwtitute of some other idea, from which 
“ in the context it derives a secondaiy significance not inherent in itself. 

2. It represents the primary clement through having something in conunon 
“ with it. . . . The assficmtion may be an internal or an external one. An 

” a^fciation, howeyir, which fs superficial to the roasoQ may often be of 
** significance in feeling, especially in the unconscious. 

" ;i. A symbol b characteristically senwrial and concrete, whereas the idea 
“ represented may la- « niatSvtlff aWract und complejt one. The symbol thus 
“ tends to lu- .shorter and more tnndejiHed than the idea represtmted. 

*' 4. Symliolie modes of thought arc the most jMimitive, both ontogcneticallv 
“ and phylogcneticully. and represent a reversioii to some simpler and earlier staire 
“ of mcnbil development. They are, therefore, more often met with in cobditi^ 
I' that faviuir such a revereion; for example, fatigue, drowsiness, IwdUy illness 
nearosis and insanity, and, above nil, in dreaniB, where cnnseioijs mental life ia 
“ rt*tliiccd Almost to a miDiDiiiirk. - ^ , 

5. In mtwl uses of the word, a symbol is a manifest expression for an idea 
lliflt ja mfifi- tit ttas hidduii,. sairvi ur kept in 

" d. Symluils ■ . . [are] imule spontaneously, automaticfllly, ami. in tho 

brciiu] of the w<ird, uncMiniiitioaaly. . . 

But. although these six uttributoi have narrowed the field, they stllJ do not 
defim; true aymMLsm. which the author confines to " one variety of the Erouu 
of indirect re^reemtation to which attribuU'S acre attached al>ove” ll,e Mtiire 
of this ^"Wty IS then discussed, and tlie *iew emeigea that, for Dr. Jones tho 
Inie aymlml representa unconscious material, “ the process of symbolisation 
IS earned out uncon^iously, and the individiHil is quite unaware oflthe meaning 
of the symbfj he has employed.” While thew notes in no kubc do iustic! 
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to the papet, it would take far too much space to follow Dr. .Tones* derelopnicnt 
of the idea lie puts forth. It may, however, be asked how far does the special 
sigmiicanec he attaches to the term symbol help the anthroptdrj^t the answer 
would ficcin to be somewhat to the effect that, while the whole article is mcwt 
stimulating, full of fresh ideas, u'hile old facts and Iwlicfs arc seen from new angles, 
the term svmbol is so well-established that some other term had better ho used in 
place of a word which already has so many recogmsed shades of meaning. Such 
a word is to hand in Mr. Flugel's suggestion that " cryptophor ** (as opposed to 
metaphor) and “crj'ptophorie” be used for that form of indirect repneaentatiem, 
to w'liich Ibcing ootivpletely uiiconsciotis) the author would confine the terms 
** symbol '* and symbolic.’* 

Space permits only the shortest reference to one other pajKr, *' The Phantasy of 
the Reversal of Genemtions." The article is but a sketch, yet it is most ssuggeative, 
and, os the author points out, it is obvious that it bears on the idea of the re-birth 
of ancestors. Another suggestion—it is no more—and the facta will not easily 
bo brought Uigcther, may be made; has this phantasy played any part in the 
reciprocity of rt-lationship terms and of social function between particular |)aira 
or groups of relatives that is so widely spread I Tlie mother’s brother-sister’s son 
relationship at once comes to mind; moreover, tho mother’s brother in many 
people takes that part in the life of a cJtild which the father docs among ourselves, 

C. G, S. 


Britain: Arcli^aology. 

Tht ArekatAoQij of the Ganibridge Region. A iopOQmjihicai atwdg oj the OQ 
Mnmze, Eathf Iron, Roman one# Ages, anifi an iHiroduetory rtok Ufc 

on the yeolithk Age, By Qyril Fox, ,Ph.D., F.S.A., Cambridge Univereity Press. 
1923. Pp. XXV -f 3Glt. 3*7 plateti, I text figure, 0 text maps, and o maps in pocket. 
Price 3ls. Od. net. 

Thw admirable archseologica] study of a liraiteti region, unusually nch m 
evidences of past cultures, docs great credit to its author, for it is by far the Iwst 
of such local Studies which has vet appeared. When every region in the British 
Isles has been similarly treated 'with equal thorotighness and critical discrimina¬ 
tion. fewer problems concerning the pre-history of our iaiandswill remamto perplex 

the anthropologist. , . 

But it is by no means solely as a local study that the volume should be 
judged, for many of ita conclusions have a wider application. The chief problem 
which Dr. Fox wt out to solve was U> test the assumption, froquenlly advanced 
during tlic hist dozen years, that early settlements were always on open land and 
that dense woodland was quite uninhabited. The eridence he adduces shows that 
this assumption has been fully warranted, for he finds that, with tlie exception of 
a fi-w small setth^ments during the Romnn occupation, the woodlamis were left 
severely alone until just before the Xorman Conquest, when some sUght attempts 
at cld^ridg had been made. 

He anivts, tCMJ, at another lioiwlusiori which is not equally in aocordatice with 
previously expitsswi views, for he finds that, throughout the periods with which 
he was dealing, the i>opulatioii lived exclusively in the h^ cr lands near the water, 
though they sometimes buried their dead on higher ground. This eonclu-wn may 
not, however, be of general a]»plication, for in the Oimbridge region the lower lands 
were free from woodland, which is thickest on the higher ground. In other regions 
the position is rcvcrsrel, and the open lands arc at the higher altitudes. Similar 
sstudif's of other regiona art? nccesi^vry before we mu. B^uriiP that the iirmciplea, 
found by Foje to bo true for C^uibridgeahire. can be assumi^ to be of gi^neml 
applieation* 
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A further intoreiiting point which he bus determined is that during the closing 
phases of the Early Iron Age the civiliaatioti characteristic of the south^ewstem 
counties, which is usuaUy consideTed to be Belgic, reached as for as the Devil’s 
Dyke, but nn farther^ beyond that was the temtory of the Icon!, who were, he 
thinks, a pro'Belgic tribe. It is signihcnnt, too, though he does not nientton it, 
that ali the hili-top camps shown on his map are also south of this line. It would 
be interesting to know how far these cultures arc coterminous elsewhere. 

Dr. J*ox is to be congratulated on having produced an exceedinglj' useful 
tolume, in which he has made good use of the gt^ographioaj incthod of mapping 
the sites of “ finds ” and early rctuains, with the e.'ceqllent results which usually 
flow from such treatment, HAROLD PEAKE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Physical Anthropology. Pitt-Eivers. 

Sex R&tloo. To the Editor 0/ Mas. 

SlB.~Tn his letter on aex-ratio (JIas, 19 l> 4 , 23) Dr. Parkes savs tJiere is na 
evidence, but forbears to give any, for the assertion " that polygyny raises Otf 
the proportion of males/’ 

During the past three years I have been coll«?ctiiig data on sex-ratios in the 
Bisruarak Archipelago. North America, Australia and elsewhere, but 1 have found 
no evidence to support such a statement 1 on the contrary, the influence of marrUge 
B^tem on sex-ratio, if any, appears to be in the opposite direction. That is to say 
there IS evidence that polygyny tends to disappear when the pmptflrtion of maira 
to femaira increases, and is practised to the greatest extent where the aurpiusage of 
females is normally greatest. Polj^ndry, on the contrary, is coirelateil with an 
increasing surplusage of luales. As 1 have pointed out in Max, 05, a 

distur^nce in the sex-ratio of adults in favour of nmlcs is coireJated with a 
d^hning population, ft is difficult to obtain comparative data of groups under 
the same living conditions which reflect variations in sex-ratios; it appears, however, 
that in commurnties where the sex-ratio and the marriage Kvstoni vary aniong groups 
the poiygynous groups show the higher fertility and survivai rates; 'it is significant’ 
for instance, that among the North American Indians, the Navaho of Arixotia, alone 
of the full-blood tribes, are increasing; they are Jess contaminated by Europenn 
culture and living conditions than the other tribes, and they are thc'onlv tribes 
dliowing any considerable proportion of polygynouB marriages. In liHO there were 
327 polygynous males in a population of 32,304; between the ages of 20-^ there 
were »K-2 males to KXI femaJre, and 101-0 males to IW females in the total 
population : relative to other lied Indian tribes, a low laasculiiiitv In the full 
blood polygynoua marriages, the average nuiabcr of children per mother was 4-7 
as against a rate of 4-5 for tJio full-blood monc^amous marriages. The siu-vival 
rate was superior for the polygynoue inamagcs, being 75 per cent, for the offspriilg 
of full-blood polygynoua matriages i^fainst fiS per cent, for the offspruig of mon^ 
gamoiis mamages. The sterility rate was lower for polvgynous wives than 
mom^rnous wives, being 6-2 per cent, as against- 10-7 per cent. It must he re- 
tnembered that nii£4^f^n3^tion the ses-nitio and fertllitv. The fates vsm 

between pure tnbol and mtertribal and between pure and mixed-blood marriages ” 
Melbourne, Your* faithfully, 

loth March. 1924. CEORGE HTr-RIVERS. 


Eras AKD Skwtiswooue, I/re, Majesty’s Fiioten. Ewt Herding Street, Loadco. L’.C,*. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

With Plate H. 

China: Ethnology. Sellgman. 

An Amertnd Type in Chino, in Times. By Professor O. O. flJ 

Sdifpnan^ F.R.S^ If lift. Plate H. ||4 

In a paper presented to the nineteenth International Congress of Americankls^ 
Dr. Hrdli5ka, ba™g reoehed the important conclirsion of the fundamental unity 
of the American race, reproduces photographa which indicate that much of Asia 
Sfl inhabited by peoples closely reBembling the American Indian in phy-aic^ 
•characteristics. ** If we turn to *-lsia . . . we bco that large parts of Siberia 

and the eastern coast of the Continent, with much of Malaysia and even Polynesia, 
were and atUl are peopled by nations and tribes which differ more or less from 
“ one another, owing to admixture and local differentiation^ but uliich on the 
whole aro of a type that in most of its essentiala is identical with, and in others 
" close to that of, the Indian. This type ponsists to this day with particular purity 
in certain parts of the Philippine Islaads (such as among the Igorrot), in Fomiosap 
" a large portion of Tibet, parts of Western China, in Mongol^, and over many 
parts of Siberia. It can frequently be met in China proper, in Korea, and in 
” Japan. It is a t 3 rpe which La characterised by the aame range of colour as well 
as quality and peculiarities of distribution of hair; by the same dark-brown 
** eyes with yellowish conjiuicti™ and slight to moderate slant; by similar 
** prominence of the cheek-bones and charaeteristies of the noae^ as well as other 
parts of the face; by close rcBcmblaricc in the rest of the body, . . . The 

physical resemblances beta'cen some mombera of the Asiatlo groups and the 
“ average American Indians ore such that if a member of one or the other w^ere 
** transplanted and his body and hair dressed like those of the tribe in the piidat 
of which he was placed, he could not possibly be distinguished physically by any 
means at tho command of the observer.''* 

The object of this note is to point out that in China wq have objects dating 
from the T'ang dynasty, i,e,p early medheval times, which so oiosely reproduce the 
facial characteristica of the American Indian, that the observer immicdiately thinks 
fif the latter rather than of a Chinese. 

The first specimen, which has been in my own possession for somo fifteen years, 
ia the whistlef reproduced, natural sise, in figures 2 and 3 of Plate H. It is 
roughly Ephericai, conaisting of a well-baked whiteish paste, the part ropresenting 
the face and scalp being covered with a dull light green glaze, which at first sight 
suggested that the specimen dated from the Han period—an attribution which 
I was ready to accept until Mr. Hobson pointed out that the paste clai^sed it 
T'ang. For a long time I regarded this specimen as unique and os, therefore, 
possibly a freak, having little anthropotogieal value; but lately I have been shown 
an almost identical spcciiuen and have reccfcgnised the same typo, but better repre¬ 
sented, in the splendidly modelled figurine in the Eumorfopoulos collection^ wldch^ 
owing to its owner's courtesy, I am able to reproduce (Plata H, fig. 1). It is 
31 centinaetrea high and covei^ with a green gUw of much the same quality as 
the whistle, and, like itt is identified as of T'ang age. It does not seem necessary 
to describe the face Of rendering of the hair m either specimen; the photographs of 
both speak for themselves. C* G. SELIGMAN. 


* McA HniliOka, Proceedin^9 o/ iAd Con^Wi of Amirkanisu, ^^TllO 

CcciciiLs cf the American IndUn,” p. S6&. 

I Theaphrers iq baliDw and there is a hole m the vertex gimilu in Bize tc thcno in the cheeks t 
iilqwmg ofTDcH thie pmducses A wllistUng Bqimd. 
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Britain I Arclieeologry. 

A [>^Til4h T^pe of Ax® in £fi£la.nd. Mil^ C* BurkiU. 

Attention has been drawn* lately to the occurrence in England of 
hitherto admittedly Daxiish type of Late Stone Age axe of rectangular section ^ 
"dating from a time when, in all probability, metal wa^ already 
in use In Britain. It has been claimed that such have been 
found in the finder himself being known. Oecasianally, 

no doubt, thk type of axe may have been manufactured in 
England, or may have found its way over from Scandinavia in 
the eouroo of eommeree, NevertbelcsSp a word of warning ia 
not out of place, for the unscnipuloua are never absent, and 
by the time a Epecimen has pOMcd through two or three handa 
the then vendor or giver states the lotality he haa been told in 
aU good faith. Such a case occurred the 
other day, when a couple of impIcmcntE 
were given m coming farom Hertfordshire. 

I’lie locality being queried and a previous 
owner challengedj a Thames Valley origin 
w^aa admitted—as a matter of faet+ both 
tools ■H'ere the work of Flint Jack! But 
to return to the grey f\mt, rectangular 
scetioued, Danish Late Stone Age 



Fig. l.--Kxtrem£j 
nicusur^inviU^A 
4'’4>:2'x:r 25. 


axes: 



J>r. Fox brought to my notke the following reference from 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society's lieport (Feb, 2Sth^ 1870) 
in a Keport presented May lOtb, 187^, at the 33rd vlunual 
Meeting. Mr. J, Cartel: ednbited & flint iuiplemeiit of brons^c 
form Imitated in fimt^ said by the well-known Cambridge 
" dc£dor„ from whom he purchased it, to have been found 
“ at Woodbridge in Suffolk. On investigation, however, it 
" appeared that it waa really Danish, and that large quaniitiea 
" Wrcre found in Denmark and Imported into this eountiy at a 
aniail price." 

The smaller of the tw^o Hpecimens figured (botti in the 
Cambridge Museum) ie dated “ Cambridgep Julj^ 1871 ”— the 
date is siguLfieant in the light of the foregomg quotation. The larger apccLmcn La- 
Labelled, in ft different handwriting, “ Yorkjghiro and found ita way to the 
Cambridge Musetim in the CoJleetion given by Mr. F. Ransom of HitehLn, Both 
aro of grej^ flint and, as regards the '^Yorkshire" spEscimen, there is no further 
information. 

The occujTcnco of thia late and Bpeclal type in England is of great interest; 
but one feels that, m the light of the doGument juat quoted, extra upeciaL reserve 
should be made before accepting an English locality as genuine. 

iL C. BURKin, 
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Polynesia: Religion, 

The Potyneslan Werti It* E>erlvatioh and Ume. 

W. Q. /rena, D.LitL 

PAftT 1 

All tlie tranttiations of the Bible in Polyneain, except that of Rotunm, have used 
o^w^l oa the rendering for the woitl “ God/* The use of a/im in thiB connection began 
presumably in Tahiti, whore the firat traoslation of the Bible was made into a Poly- 


Archacitf^a, V^oL 72, p+ Sfl, 
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&e-44ian language). From Tahiti tho eiuploytiioiit of the word to connote the idea of 
God spreoil throughout Pol3“tiesia generally'. In later years the word was adopted 
by son^e of the Preabi^rian mksjonariea in the New Hebridee aa the rtaideiing for 
the word "" Godamong their Mclanesijin conv-erts. Thin it la found in the tram- 
UtionH in the languages of Tanna, Efate^ Epi, Malekula, etc. In Polynesian coloniee, 
like those of lutiina and Amwa, it woukl naturall^'^ be employed as occurring in the 
ianguagea, regard being had to the established use of the word in Polynefiia. Apart 
from such Bible translatioiH as those mentioned above^ the word does not occur 
in Melanesia proper. 

A paper read at the meeting in Sfelbourne of the Pun-Pacific Science Congicss 
in L923, hy the Pev, Dr, ^lacdonald^ had aa its title " The Pol^mesian w'ord for God, 
A/iitt/' W. W. Gill, in “ Myths and Lt^gend^ from tho South Pacific/' has a note on 
the derivation of aiua under the heading “ The Pol^tteslan word ‘ Atw * or ' Cod/ 
The present writer hciies to show in this paper that tho association of the Idea of 
godhead with the word atita is due ratlier to the following of tlie LA!,S. nnssionarics 
in Tahiti in their ghoice of it as a rendering for the w ord “ God than to any radical 
idea of ** deity ” possessed by the word itself. 

Ir The Derii'KAiMi of 

As to the derivation of various etymologies have liecn proposed and some 
of them will be considered befow. Tlie present writer will endeavour to show a 

possible derivation from the common Oceanic w'oid tua {imi} meaning "old” 

which is found generaliy in Borneo [vide S. H. Ray, “The Languages of Romeo." 
Satairak Mnuseum JoamoJ')—with the addition of the prefixed ct, the " Personal 
Article as Dr. Coflringtcui callwl it. 

(a) TAfi Cffnne^iwn of oluay maiua, and f.m. —Dr. Macdonald in " Oceanic 
Language^/* under the word aim suggests its connection with the ndjoetival form 
tnaim, w^hich means elder, ripe, ancient, and whlchj, with qualifying wonla m Poly* 
nesian languages, means parent, uncle, aunt, etc. Codrington and Palmer's “ Mota 
Dictionary " botii comiect matua with fuo [fuai}, win. be big a regular ailjeetival prefix 
in the Oceanic languages. The Malagasy dictionary' gives Itia as " old " and nialualua 
as '* ghost " while tmlm ta ” eldest son.” In the New Testanicut ma(aaiim is the 
rendering for “ spirit " in Mark vi., 4^1. 

(h) The following table show's the occurrence in various Polynesian languages 
of ftfim, matua^ Im 


51aorl 

- afua, matua, fua. 

Gilberts 

- aim 

1 

? 

Samoan ■ 

^ atm, fffrti. 

Kiuc 

- ufaa, 

malm, iuai^ 

Tahitian 

- ufim, ma/un, tua. 

Tikopia - 

- aim. 

itiaimif 

1 


met^a 


- etua^ 

? 

t 

Tongan 

Hawaiian 

- oltta, Trtohin, luaL 

- fltufl, matm^ km. 

Xukapu - 

- aiua, 

1 

tuaL 


(c) AVos on the Ttibk .—With Maori fim (time post, adverbial iiec) wc may com¬ 
pare Florida (“ Solomona hia : maU tm “ dead finish/* already di^ad. 

Tahitian fiw and Haw'auan. kmt are both spoken of as meaning “ god/* Ellis 
{" Polynesian Hesearehes/* voL li.^ p. lo9) speaks of tm os hebg “ oclestial Biratsi 
** each stratum being the abodo of q>irita or gods/* Wc conclude then that Tahitian 
Im, tis well as aiua^ means “ god.*' The word for “ old ** in Tahiti is tahilo^ Maori 
fatrAifo. 

Tahitian jnatua appears in om viiofua which Ellis say^ were the spirits of 
departod relatives {Tii appears in Maori aa fiH, a personlfioation of primevd man). 
Ellis also says that the initial a of aiua was often omitted In Tahitian in conscqvicnce 
of the preceding word ending In a vowel. Willo this is more or less of a common 
practice in Tikopian " Takai ngatmf' " food of aiiLa/^ ** Kaura tatuaj* ” aroca 
nut of the oiua/* yet it may bo in Tahitian on instaneo of the nee of tua as " god.*" 

[ Ho } 
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Dr. RiTora' “ Molanesian Swicty " (vol. ii., p. 77) states that iua in the Shortlai\<te 

means " sflodfathor ” or " totem.” , . . j j 

Andrew’s “Hawauan Dictionary'' gives iwa as "god”; km vka inland goes, 
km lai wa g^. Tho Hawaibn word for " old ” fe the samo the Tahitian with 

regular interehanges of (for h, kaAikOi _ - ■ j 

Tahitian wwlua with qualifying words is used for “ parent." Niuo iuoi ut used 
both as an adjective meaning “ old," and also as an adverb denoting past time : 
m ferno tiai (he) is quite gone; thus being correlated with Florida and Maori fua. 
Dr. Rivera gives malm in Tikopi* as meaning “ elder," and atwt as “ ancestor ” or 


" totem ” (op. cit., vol. i., p. 2fi0). ,, 

(d) Termi of tdationskip. —Dr. Fos in " Social Organiaation m San Ctistoval 
writes : *' Words whose root is im (funa). old, are used lor relationship tenns very 
"widely: hrother (if older}, lather, grandfather, and (in San Cristoval) anoeator. 
" Maori laoJfcofio, Fiji imka, Mota titaga, Wedua (aana, elder brother." 

The examples show then that otm, fnaiiw, and fun are all used interchangeably 
with the meanings " ancestor," " ghost." " spirit," " god.” In the light of the 
evidence under (d) of tm being a root need with the suffix Tie to denote terms of 
relationship wo ean afisumc that tua is the root of both ntua and Tnaiwt, 

(e) The Malay word (iwh,—T he eoimeotion of altia and wnlea being assumed, 
one may perhaps hazard the suggestion that the Malay fwiiij, lord, master, is also 
connected with hwTi, being in Jlalay a noun ending. Crawford in the Malay 
DictionaTT,” under the word fiiAan, which he renders " lord," “ master," “ God,” 
writes: “There is no word in the native language (i.i., in Malay) for the deity: ruAoji 
" was adopted by thv diacipleB of Mohamtdanism,” The oidinaiyword for " master ” 
in Malay ts tBan., and this is the word which the Mobamidau missionaries adopted, 
inserting an Ji to denote the now idea of “ God." One would naturally suppose that 
the ohoico of tho word was owing to iU aeaoeiation with the aneestor worahip of the 
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a Native of Nyosaland:. By 


Werner. 
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Africa, Central: Art, 

Note on DrawJnea by 

IF^rKtr.. 

I have recently had a good deal of oonveraatbn with AU bin Sadiki. a native of 
Kotekota, Nyasaland, who has for many yeara been employed as a fireman on 
British vesseis. Though he left his country quite young (his story is that he accora- 
paniod his parents on a trading joumoy to Kilwa, where he was kidnapped by an 
Arab sod Bubsequently rescued from a aiave-dhow by a British gunboat) ho stUl 



rememhera his native language (Chmyanja), and has given same interesting intorma' 
tion about his people’s customs and Iwliefs. Much of this, however, has to be received 
with cantiofl, a& it appears to bo mixed up with Muslim folklore. 1 had hoped to 
get from him some light on the oxtraordina^ part played by the whale in the 
Nyanja initiation ceramonies. 1 was disappointed in this, but the discussion 

had Locideji^y. an interesting result. Wishing to discover ii he really know what 
A whale was like, 1 aaked him to draw one. The result resembles a walrus more than 
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any thing else (hia &e4ifanng experience has been uide and %^aried); but I was struck 
with his readiness in handling the pencil and suggested his drawing a crcKJodile* 
which he did w ithout hesitatlonp traeing the outline first and then cajefnlly inserting 
the eve dJici the strokes to indicate the scales {Fig, 1), He then, of 
his own acCDid, t-ook another sheet of jiapcr anii llmew his whole 
energj- into the sceond (Fig. 2) of tho accompanying drswingB; it 
^vas quite pleasant to wateh hia eager absorption in his task. \HTiew 
it was done, he added the two local names of the antedepe in question : 
j}ampamr said, was what the people of the moiintzuns calJod it, 
while, with those of the lake-shore, the name was ftaiiiara ( 

ia tlio Shire Mighlands, 
is J have dwaya under¬ 
stood, the bush buck). 

The drawings, 
rough as they are, 
show' a spirit and a 
minute observation 
whJeh^ to 
some ex- 
lent, recall 
the Bush¬ 
man rock- 
|>ai nt ings 
and are all 

the more remarkable when it is renjenil’ercd that Ali baa probably not seen these 
animals sinee his childbood. It baa repeatedly been pointed out that there is a 
strong probability cd some Nyaiija trilx^a—t^speciidly those west of the Shire—having 
ineor]K>rated a eonsiderablo amount of Bushman blood, Tf bo+ it is interesting to 
find the ancestral aptitude cropping out in this man whe^though not wholly 
illiterate, since he can rv^d ojilI w rite to some extent^ — can have had no artistic 
training of any kind. A, W ERNER. 
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Papua: Witchcraft. Turner, 

Malignant Wltohoraft in Papua and the Use of Polaons therein, 

Bif the Rev. R. Lifter Turjisr. 

■” There la a stmngo method of magical attack used at xSavo,^^ writes Pr, 
Codrington in hia book on the Melanesians^ ** and known at Florida, called Velf, 
“ a word which means a pinch. The man who has the seeret of this takes in a bag 
"" upon hb back the leaves and other things in which ' mana' (i,e,, spiritual power) 
“ for this purpose resides, and seeka to find the man alone he goes to injure. When 
he finds him, he Boizea him, bites his neck, stufe the magic leaves down his throat, 
" and knocks him on the head with an axe, but not so as to kill him. He ih^n leaves 
the man,^ who goes home, states w'hat has happened, and dies after two days^ 
If the attack is made at night, the man cannot tell w'ho hts oE^ilant was; but 
the * vele ’ is used also In broad daylight, and the assailant does not conceal 
himself^ hut tells his name, and bids bk victim make it known. As he goes home. 


"^^tbe charm makes him forget it." 

Now this is undoubtedly what is known in partH of the Central Dlviaion of tlio 
Territory of Fapua as the V'ada* This malignant witchcraft, it may bo noted^ is 
not practised by the coast natives, but all natives, both Inland and on the littoral^ 
are very much afraid of it; as well they may be, because mysterious deaths not 
infrequently oceur amongf^t nativ^es, w^hich can only be put dow'ii to this kind of 
witchcraft. 
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Ndturally there is a good deal of fipecubtion amungi^t PaptiEinB as the exact 
mode of prooedsire in the Vada. The general idcii Reems to fje that the irielitn in 
first of all knocked doiiTi with a club, and as he lies uiiennBcious on the groinui^ 
certain puLwopus plants are forced down his throat. This done, I lie magician sings 
magic fomnilie over him, and gtadnally brings his victim back to conacioosnesa 
again. The magician may leave him ere he has letumtd to consciousnessp or wait, 
and later tell him to go home to his village, where he will die shortly. Natives 
assort that^ although a man who haa Ijecn thus attaekefi may hav'o seen his assailant 
and recognised him, he never tells j that even If, an hour or two after the Vada had 
been committed^ he were to meet the magician himseUt he w'ould not inoeogniRe him. 
Some say that the mnramuiu ” [medicLne) is not forced down the victim's throat, 
but into a cut made in his thigh; but that the cut is aftemards acwTi up, and iho 
magical fonnuhe chanted over the body eauso the wound to close up so wonderfully 
as to leave no trace of even a semteh U|mn the man's skin. 

Dr. C<xlrington believes that poisons were not used by Melanesians in the \'ele 
until amenie was introduced from Queenflland, and the question wc are conHidering 
is whether poisons arc Ufttd in Papuan witchcraft. 

Now, three things are said to be uscnJ In the Vada/' namely the “ matoa," 
the tua," and the gavera," the first two ineiitione<i lieing plants, and the third 
a kind of worm with yellow^ &tripea. When I waa at Oxford in 1010 lecturing on 
Papua, Sir. Balfour^ the Curator of the Oxford Urilvcnsity Museum, informed me 
that the seientihe name of the gavera'' is Perijiatus." 

The " Matoa '' belongs to the Amideae family of pUnta, and from J. D. Hooker's 
description of Dracunculus it would seem that the matoa " U J>racunculus+ or a 
very similar species. “The rhizome and leaves of Aroideae," says Dr. Hooker^ 
contain a very acrid juice, which may occasion serious accidents [ Lagenandta 
toxicaria, quoted by Litsdiey, is considered a nioRt violent poison; the stem and 
leaves of Dicffenbacbia Segulna produce, w^ien chewed, a violent inflammation of 
the mucous membrane, and a swelling of the tongue w^hlch renders it impossible 
*■ to speak." In another piece he Some Aroidcae exhale during How^cring 

a repulsive odour; as, amongst others, Dracunculud crinltiiii, the cadaveroufl 
exhalation from which attracts flies, which descend to the bottom of the spathe 
w here they an? entangled in the long haira/' 

The toft,” whose selentific name is Dcrrls ullginoea, is much used by natives 
as a fish ^poison, and is sometimes called the Dynamite Plunt." 

I have not much knowledge of the " gavem," hut some years ago a native 
brought to me his little bo^S w hohad his tongue and tonsils badly iiillamed, so much 
so that the father was very much afraid the lioy would be sulfocatcd. It appears 
that w'bilflt the boy was RRtcep, a gav'cra " crawled on to his face, and into hifl 
mouth. Tlic boy put hU teeth dow^ti on it, with the result stated ; but he did not 
dic^ recovering, in fact, a few hnuiu later. 

From what has tteen said. It w'ill be seen that the “tua," “matoa,** and 
" gavera'' are more or less poisonous. The spathe of the " matoa/^ however, is not 
poisonous, because Dr, Stockman, City Analyst of tiliLsgow% examined the spathe 
of one plant i sent him, but could find no traces of any poison. On the other hand, 
it is quite po^iblti that the seeds of the " matoa arc |iowonoiis, and it is said that 
the seeds are used by the ' Vada ’* men. It may be noted tliat the natives eat the 
rhizome of the matoa roaste<i, but when preparing this for toasting, they take 
care to protect the hanrls with banana leaves, lest the juice get on their liands and 
hum them. Through ignorance a child will sometimes eat part of the rhizome of a 
** matM.,” but he will very socm atop, for it quickly hums his lips, nmuth and throat, 

A very little knowledge of Papuan Flora will make one realise that there are 
quite A number of poisonous plants in Papua, and k Is unlikely that the Papuan is 
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ignorant of the fact. He very often labels as poison the fruit of a plant which he 
himself docs not eat, but it cIdes not therefonf follow that it is poisonous. or 
example, when I was once about to eat a wild raspberry, the natives said, n 
eat that, it is poLsonotis.’* The fact, howt'ver, that he does fear to cat strange 
fruits, lest they be poisonous, would ecem to prove that he does know' that sonic 
at least are poisonous. And aa the very awiscess of the “ \<wJa " dependb largely on 
secrecy, the proliabilitics are that poisons are used, Not that death is alwaj^ duo 
to poison adniinistcred, for sometimes the victim may be hit on the head too foici y 
over to come back to conseiouBucsB again. And further, in some casra it does not 
uppear to Iw true that poisons are used at all, as the following case will show, e 
story was given to mo by a native, wlio is now an old man, and was a boy when he 

aaw the man attached by the Vada men, 

A w'oman was used as a decoy, and she led the man to a spot where apparent y 
tho Vada men could craw 1 up unseen, and club him ere he w as aware of their pre^nec. 
As the man and woman were seated there, the Vada men came, kiiock^_ the silting 
man on the head, and as he lay unconscious, they pummelled his abdomen with 
cobblestones. No poisoniJ were used In this case at all, but evidently the object 
was to cause internal injury, from which the victim would die in a few ^7*^' 
add, a few years ago 1 heard tliat the post mortem on one victim of the Vada men 
held by the Government Medical Officer at Port Moresby 

- Death from a broken spleen." R- TURNER. 


India, Soutli: Etun ography. 

Notes from the Tinnevelly District, South Inctla. Conuntfineo/ea fry DQ 

ihe Itev. J. H. Pou'tH . , 

The following notes of customs were given me a few years ago by a mL^iopary 
of the TiiinevcUy District. They had lieoii observed by her personally 

Patients id one of the Mission hospitals in the Tmtievelly distnet of S. India, 
when fn extremis, were frequently given “ worm soup " (made from earthworms} 

by the Christian diapenser, t j 

A woman suffering from a bite from her daughter m convulsions, apjihed to 
the bitten finger tooth-paste made from old extracted teeth found near the hospital. 

These weiT ground up to fonn the paste. 

A mother gave her sickly baby firet pepper, then a boiled rat, afterwards rubbmg 

it with powdered elephant hones. ^ 

To aneeflit' once is unlucky; if twice, it doesn t matter, xi. . *i. >- 

A son murdered his own father with the father s oonseiit m order that their 

enemy should be charged with the crime. . i* . 

A goddfss was given to the ML-ision Sttation by some Hindu converts. It wm, 
made of rag, with one baby in the mouth, another under her arm, and another under 

Large earthenware pots found on the sandy desert in the ncighliourhood are 

thought to hare been used for burying people in, ^ , , 

A man makes an imsge of hLs enemy, using hair cuttuigs, nail pannp a^ 
earth from the enemy's fwtprints. The iniagp is put in an unburnt |iot and hurwd 
on the threshold of a temple. If the man does not find it he w^ll die. 

A kind of ink is made from various objectionable things, including Irnnes from 
the head of a fttst-bom male child, A person smearing this on the palm of the hand 
and gosung into it can answer any question asketl. Even m Christian villages if a 
male baby dies it is buried in the house by the mother's ktl, 
lest the head should be used for this piupose. d. H. Ruvi ilul,. 
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Sudan: Teclinology, Thotnas. 

Description ofp a^nd R^murkB upon tho Technique of a Leather QA 
Pillow of the Baqqarar in the Museum of the Royal vU 

Qeoffraphical Society of Ee^ypt, Cairo.* Btj E. jV, Thomas, 

This object is stateU on good authority to be a pillow bag; paddcfl with 
Boftor (jiQme>tiinea wwnitcd) grass. It« maximum tUmensions arc only 28 by 27 cm. 
It is made of good soft chirk brown leather, As e^owh in Fig. 1, it has three* 
long webbed leather tassels (CJ cm. broad) on each aide, which bifurcate at 16 cm. 
h.ach branch terminates in a band (A) of leather lace, tightly twjiied r.ig^agn'isc 
{Fig, i>). 

From these boba emerge tltree namow webbed branches, each ending in a knnt 
of the Enme t^i’ined tf*chiUQue an (6). From these knots depend three, or four, 
BtringB of twined lace ending in long leather strands which evidently fotni the core 
of the strings (d). 

The technique of tlie webbing is shown in Fig, 2 : some twelve or more wet 
laces are taken and plaited upon thcmselv^is back and fore: two over and two 



under and nce vtfia. The webbing is. however, pulled and atretehed in such a 
way, during eonatruction, that the technique is completclv masked; the appearance 
of the web being as shown in Fig, 3 (diflgranjiaatieaUy in Fig. 4). Consocutive surface 
elements of a single strand are numbered in the diagrams, and it will ba aecn that 
they lie in a vertical line, the intermetliate portion of the lace being pulled out to 
a remarkable degree. Each web is double : being sewn up the middle, as shown 
in Fig. as far as the bifurmtioji- 

^ia kind of plmting (two over, two under) is familiar in basketry elsewhere 
(Ancient Egyptisn. bomalt, Fazo^i) and doca not call for further comment. 

The suifare of the bag itself (Fig. 1(e)) is ornamented on each side with a triple 
band of braiding : round the edge, across the margin of tlic mouth, and in three 
bands down the middle. It is sufHcicntly described os “ slit looping "t (md the 

* By permitekm cf the Royal Oeograpluesl Spuisty of Egypt, 

t It Li probably dona very mpkUy (in tho COM lC Willis atrip) with a btowJ-pointad Pwdls. 
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maimf^r of it ia aho’sn in Fig. 9, It U v«ry Ix'flTitifuUy and artLstieally flamed out 
on this bag, Indeed ia the whole flomrimetion; the evennciia and tightneaa of 
the webbing m very' noteworthy. 

Thifl technique ia of some intfrrest It is uacd by the tioniELliH* and in cimcr 
by the A^ande, who employ it sa a binding to hold the cane toms tightly against 
the bent rattan edging of their wicker HhieJds i a line of loopbig mnning all round 
oil the back of the shield close under the rattan border. 

Its employnient on the Upi^et Welle Ls mentioned by Ih. Macfl {** Congo,” 
April, 1921^ p, 5o2) as a binding to the Hnnza “ piano keya.”f 

It is also known ss a binding in basketry^ to the Ancient Eg>q>tiaiis, as 
evidenced by lines of it ninning along the hd of a large ova] basket in the Cairo 
Atusennip and doun the soles of a fragment of a beautifully inaile thick sandal of 
palm leaf with basketiy etlglng in tlie R,G.S. of Eg^^-pCs .Museum. The sandal 
is from Aswan and Ls probably very late. The basket is not dated, and is probably 
fairly late. ' ' E. H. THOMAS. 


REVIEWS. 

ArcheeologrF, Prehiatorio. Bury, Cook, Adcock. 

The Cambridge Andmi Vdume /, Efffjpi and Bab^toma to I5SO b.c. Q| 

Edited by J. B. Bujy, M.A., RB.A., S. A. Cook, Litt.D., F. E. Adcock, ALA 3i 
Cambridge : at the Univendty Presa. 102^- Pp. xsii X Tt>4, 5 tables, 12 maps^ 
and plan of Babylon, net. 

Chapter /.—Primitive Man in Gedloffkal Time. Fp. 50, 2 maps ; Chapter IL — 
Neolithic and Bronie Atjn CaitureB, Pp, 59, 4 maps, 1 table. By J, L. Alyres^ 
O.B.E,, M-A,, I>,Sc., F,S.A,, Wykcliam Professor of Aneicnt History, Oxford. 

To Summarise the history of human chdltsation from its dawn until the appear- 
ance of n'eapons of iron is no light task; to acflompHsh it in 111 pages would havo 
seemed impossible had not Professor Alynes produced the chapters under review', 
Xor docB the author ignore humble or even doubtful beginnings, for he starts his 
inquiry long before man could possibly have appeared upon the scene, and devotee 
IS pages to the history of the land masses of the world from Jurassic to Pliocene 
timea and two more to a general discussion of the Glacial Crisis, Then follow ten 
more pages on The principal human races,” in which he offers suggestions as to 
the centres of origin and the general lines of movem'cnt of the Mongol, Negro and 
white racea- In these he has put forward a novel view that the *' absence of face- 
"* hair, the short concave nose with spread nostrils and peculiarly infantile lips^ 
" the wide flat face and obliquely set eyes, find explanation if we suppose that for 
long this [maro^s] milk was absorbed direct from the udder”: a view which^ in 
spite of its ingenuity, will probably fail to receive general acceptance. He is 
incHned, aa othem have done, to consider the Grimaldi race os an offfihoot of the 
negro, though, except for the prognathoua jaw, there is little rcaemblance betw^een 
the two types. 

It is on page 21, ’with the scetjon on ” Pal^litbic Man in the East," that the 
real histoiy of man begins. For this period our author has hosed his chronology 
on the pluvial periods of Egypt, which he seems to have derived fmm the dear 
exposition of these phases by Pfofcfssor Breasted rather than Incmi the original 
paper of Blunckenhom. Tho American Egyptologist, in his pleasant and lucid 

• The v*iy driicate owrlay of the loathpr opeu'workod band nbduv the Sonmti quiver 
daBcribod in 5 Iaw ift, doubtbs# of tJl^ flame tlmninif tft'hnique, and not mndo, ma 

thntn daificnbod+ of Beparntc^ raudl iutortoching apfi^r 

t '"TliO B.M. HAndlK>ol( to tJlO Ethnoiy. CoJlwtianfl/' p. 322, Tiff. 210, Jthowp a Bahangi 
puiio witli t-lse kayn apparently bound In A rinular nuittiierp blit it may ba ordinary hindfiUiS'tF 
wl'iieli eimuhit4*s it wry clEwiely. 
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paper, hoa made the bypothesla appear iar nrifire convincing than one would imagine 
it to be solely irom the peruaal of the " GeRchichte dcfl Nil-Stronifl. ^ Perhaps it 
would have eleaiur if fuller im had been made of the work of Penck and 
Bruckner* whose data seem more reliable^ and it ia strange that no relercncc haa 
been made to the divieiona of the Pleistocene advocated by Depeiet and Lamothc. 
The restiU of this dependence nijon Blanckenhora's hypothesis ia to place both 
CheUean and Acheuleaii cultures in the MJndel-Kiss phase and the SJouBterian during 
the third glaciation, which seems contrary to the latest evidence avaihible, such as 
that from Cotenchef, not to speak of Obermaiera work on the Garonne terra^. 
Jt is also strange to diumka tisc tVnnn glaciation as a comparatively small affairp 
when Continental geologists are beginning to believe it to be one of the greatest. 
Ptofessor Myres aeems to have been unduly infiueneed by the paper by Fairfield 
Oabom and Chester Reeds on “ Old and New Standards of Pleistocene Division^” 
for ho appears, at one time, to have held the more generally accepted vievr that the 
Moustcrian stradditfd the \Vilrm> and thus he has shown it in the admirable chart 
at the end of the volume. It scema likely that the true interpretation of the 
Egyptian evidence is that the first three pluvial periods noted by Blanekcnlioni 
are to be equated with the last three glaciations of Penck and Briickncr^ while the 
last is the equivalent of the Buhl advance. A novel view^ b put forw'aitl to account 
for the much-disputed origin of the Campignian culture, namely, that it b of African^ 
presumably of Captiiaiij origin' if »o, it is stui>riaing that it b not more closely linked 
with Tardenobian, tlie Capsiaii affinities of which aie l>etter attested. 

In the ^‘cond chapter our author baa attempted to bring order out of the chaos 
of information which we pcBsc^a relating to the Neolithic Ago, and, after a preliminary 
discussion on agriculture and pottery, he lias begun, very properly, with an account 
of the intrusion from the east of the successive Alpine populations, with their 
polished slone implements, agriculture and lake-dwelimgs. Jn this be has used 
with advantage a number of suggestive Ideas which he bad prcTiiously put forward 
in short papers. He has, how'ever, made no attempt to define the varions atjvgcs 
of thb culture, or to make irsc of the claasiiication into periods set forth by Iischer 
in the ..^tJ^sigicr/ur SchivtheriBcht *4lttTliimshiu4e for HtlO. His account of Danubiati 
culture and b all too short, but he deab more fully with the Triimlie 

culture, though he docs not sufficiently emphasise that the region in which thb is 
found is clearly divisible into thtee imrts. Like many other authorities he is 
indlnc^l to treat tlib( wan? as related to those found at Aimu and Siioa ^ on this point 
many will lie found to differ from him, as al^to on the extremely remote dates claimed 
by their di=icoverers for the earlier deposits on the two Asiatic sites. In dealitig 
with the cultures of the Iberian peninaula, megalithic imd In^Udjeaker reapcctively^ 
he has foDowed closely on the auggeations made by Leeds* He seems hardly to 
rc^allsc how closely bell-beaker forms are aasoelatc'cl with the earliest poh'gonal 
type of dolmen both in Brittany and Guernsey + and makes the surprising statement 
that beakers of the Spaniah type reached Ireland, Tlic treatment of the early 
metal age b* unfortunately, short and does scant justice to so important a stage of 
civilisation, winlc the final section on the Malbtatt culture is hut an introduction 
to a subject which he hints wID be more full 3 '' dealt with in the BC^-ond volume. 

Sueb. briefly, are the outlines of the story which Myrea has set out to tell, and 
it lias Ijcen brilliantly tn!<i All thsfoiigh he has lieen w^riting with hb eyes oil the 
men and their cnvirofiment, and especially on environmental control Be writes 
not only as Archaeologiart but os Anthropologist, Geologist and Geographer ak^o— 
especially os Geographer, To <leal with so much material in ru (iriiall a compass 
has needed compreRsioa almost unprecedented even in the work of such a master 
bf pricis, and this has made these chapters dlBicult reading, even for one well 
acquaint^ti wdth the majority of the faets^ and much must be well-nigh beyond the 
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rCOfnpiThens5ioii of the layman. The latter^ however^ is probablj' less interested in 
the detailg than m the general impression, nnd there h little doubt that, though the 
-details ’will in many coses require modifieation os fresh discoveries are matle^ the 
atmosphere is iifceJy to remain substantially os Myres has pointed it. 

It is uiilortiiiiote that tbc editor? of the fieries, which sets out to describe the 
history of mankind from the very Ix^ginning^ should have nllotU'd but two chaplets 
to this vet}' long and im|>ortsnt scries of periods. Historiansj however, have always 
had scant respect for times prior to the appcanince of wTitten necortls^ and we ranst, 
therefore, take it os a sign of grace that even lliese two chapters have been inserted. 
Tliey will, at any rate, show' that the times werf: not so blank as historians hove 
hitherto imagined. 

It only remains to congratulate Profesaor Myiw on an epoch-making contribution 
to the study of early man, which, though in detail it will doubtle&t in time be 
supersededT will aiwava remain a notable landmark in the history of that study. 

H J. E. R 


Africa, East: Ethnography. Bundas. 

Kilimanjaro and it^ By the Hon. Charles Dunda^r O.B.E. (Senior AQ 

■Comr., Tanganyika Ten-,). London : H. F* & G. V\'itberby. 1D24. Pp. S4S1. 3£ 

Price 18 j, 

The author of this book b w'cll known as the contribtitor of several excellent 
papers to the .Journal at the Institute. latest effort is a work %vhieb should 

attract the serious attention of students of .African ethnology; in some w'ays It 
remmds one of Junod’s classic, The History of a South African Trib<%" but does 
not cover quite such an exhaustive field. It commences w ith a well-written account 
of the mountain whicli the general reader wilt regret waa not further amplified, 
for, in spite of the fine work of the German explorevH, particularly Huns Meyer, 
much more remains to be Icamt about its structure, physiography and meteorology* 

The progresaivo decrease of the ice cap during the last thirty years ia a 
romarkabb fact when one realises that the rainfall records from tho coast stations 
-on approximately tha Baitie latitude show- no sign of a decrease in prccipitatkin. 
The absence on Kilimanjaro of the bamboo belt above the high forecft iotie, 
which iS such a marketl characteristie on Kenya^ the Abcrdarc chain and other 
high mountains a comparatively short dhitanco to the north, is ddficult to mider- 
stand. These problems will, it ia feared, not Ix^ fully cleared up untU it is possible 
io establish a high altitude obsen'atory on the iiiountaLn. 

The main portion of tho work is devoted to a sriciological study of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the loww slope-9 of the mountaljL A considerable amount of space is 
sdevnted to the pa9t history of the Chagga tribe, and there must be few' area's Ln 
Africa where such a wealth of detail of the happenings of the last Juindit?d years 
or so bos been prestin'od in native tradition. One wishes that it had. been jwssible 
to obtain more Inform a tbn about the earl}" Inhabitants of tho mountain, the Wu 
Konyingo; there appears to be some evidence that these aljorigiuals l>elongivl to 
A stone age period, for we find the Chagga people using a perforated stone identical 
with the Bushman—“ Kwe ” as a cursing stone—and it is well Uiiow n how^ relics 
of a former age are often behaved to a magical value. 

A remarkable feature of the Chagga tribe of to-<iay is the fact that It Ls derive^l 
from immigrants from no less than eight tribes and from at least three racial 
stocks. Yet we find all the hetcrogencoua constituents settled down into a more 
or leas bomogeneons whole, with a common language an<l cu. 9 tonis wliich are, 
generally speaking, fairly uniform ^ We are UKiebted to Mr. Lundas for so cleaiiy 
iFocing the steps by wMch this came about, and the evolutloni of chieftainship 
4mdcr adverse social conditions is an intenistiiig -study in the development of 
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human smiicty. It shDuld be a lesson to atuclents in otlier parta of Africa who may 
bo ioL-llocd to take a trilw and treat it as a separate entity which has m existed 
/roni the mista of time. The same prcK*3S must have occumd in many aresis, and 
thbj concrete example must instil caution agEiinst the acceptance of either lan^ftgo 
or physical charaeteratics as proofs of racial origin. 

The mtcrrnLxtnJCo of racial characterisf ics in the case of tJio Chag^ga appeaxs 
to have a beneticiai result* for the product is undoubtedly a virile native type* 
exhibiting greater initiative than any of the tribes from which its ancestors were 
derived. The healthy and fertile nature of their habitat may^ of coursoj have had 
some effect. Naturally, we find many ciietoms in vogue amoiig the Cbagga which 
remind us of other tribes; among thetn may be mentioned the dying curse/' 
the circumcision “ ages ” or “ rika” undoubtedly an mloptlon from Masai cuatoins 
The Lnitiiitive ceremoniea ealled by the Chagga are also widespread among 

the Bantu-speaking tribes of Africa. On the whole, it is mtcrcettng to note that 
law ami custom of Bantu origin seems to dommato the Chagga social organisatkin, 
and Bo-callcd Hamitic culture from tho Masai clement seems to have found slight 
favour. Some of the proverbs quoted axe of interest, and aflonl an insight into 
the native methods of thought. 

As the author so aptly ncniarks: " It is the history of an obscure people ■ tho 
“ events are nmmiHirtant to the world and the actors insignllicant oa human figures. 

Yet the storj' has its Interest, 1 think. It is in miniature much as tho history 
** of mankind—a long tale of struggles, failures, tyrannies, sufTcrings and cruelty, 
“ but also of aebievaments* progress not devoid either of noble incidentST sacrifices 
** and generosities. 

A history of primitive Engliind might run much the same eonreo^ and wo- 
sbould peruse it with mtcrest. . - . And oo I may hope that this chronicle 
" will be read in the light of a forgotten stage of human histofy* and be found of 
interest as such/' 

The book Is weU produced and the photos are good. It m&y be summed up 
fts an excellent example of the unostHEriitatious work of research into African people® 
which is being done by many of our civil servants in the Afrkan dependencies, 
their reoeaich being mainly induced by symiwtthy with the people they govern. 

_ __ 0. W. M. 

Prance = Fnlssolitlilo Art. CEtpltan Boiiy530nl6- 

PuMi&iihm dc Vlnaiiiut Intemalhn^ d'AnlhropotoffiCj No. I. Un Atdier QQ 
if Art pr^iiftoriqus. Limeml : son gisement a f^rnmircs aurjn'erres d* l"dgc da 3u 
r^nne. Far le Doctenr L- Capitan et FAbb^ Jean Bouyissonie. Parifl : Librairie 
Emile XounyT Rue dea Ecoles. IU24, 

Limeull is situated on the bluff overlooking the point adhere the River Vezore 
falls into the Dordogne: it clearly must have been a very eligible Hite** in 
prebistorie times- 

The above monograph, comprising some 41 pages of text and 40 plates, 
describes the diggings and the objects found there. The age of the deposit is 
Magdalenlan and, judging from the hoi^Kions that have come to light, quite late 
htagdalenisn {^fagd. 

The work opens with a dcscriptien of the site and a histoiy of the diggings,, 
followc<l by a lUt of the fauna whose bones have been found. Among the latter 
was s fragment of a human skntl, but this was of no particular interest. Next 
comes an account of a stone and bone industry, illustrated with figures- The 
industry includes scrapers, awh, bujins (among these the parrot-beak)* harpoons 
a bdion de corninand^ment, etc., etc. Engravinp occur on many of the hone 
implements. 
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The aicwt important find, however, la of a number of engravings on ilno-KrauiE^ 
limcatone pebblea—so numerous are they that the suggestion of a jirehistoric 
school of art at TJmauil has been put forward by the euthora. The engraving 
themaelvKs depict reindeer, ibcs, home, ox, bear, etc. The style of art is no longer 
the beet teclinique charttcterietio of Msgdftleninn 5, and already shows a certain 
lack of freshness and vigour typical of the end of Magdalenian times. The plates 
illustrating the engraved pebbles coaiprieo both line drawings of the figurw and 
photographs of the actual pebbles. 

The whole fonns a volume that all prehislorians Lnterwted in Palmolithic art 
should acquire and makes an important addition to the gallery of pfcliistono 
drawings we possess. __ M. C. BL-RKITT. 

Britain 1 Archseolog-y. _ Cunning-tOD. 

The Earlff Irva JwAatfifiJ Site fit AU CatiJiinif^ Cross Farm, If i;jaAire. A1 
By M E, Cunnington. Devines: Geo. Simpson & Co. 30s. 

The excavations carried, out by Mr. and Mrs. Cunnington in a ticlcL close to A 
Cannings Cross Farm, six miles east of Devaea, in Wiltshire, are well known to 
students of the Early Iron Ago in this country. Attention was drawn to thp site by 
ibe finding of harnmerstones turned up by the plough ; a few trcni-heti were cut m 
1911, and the area was thoroughly investigated in 19^0-32. 

Bushe-Fox in tOlo had drawn attention to the preBence of ptiitcry of Hallstutt 
t^iws {together witli later wares) at Hengistbury Head, Hants ; hut sinw the site u as 
doubtless a trading station and tlie stratification, moreover, unsatisfactory, the 
evidence was insufficient to prove iiu migration and settbment of people using such 
wares, At All Cannings Cross, on the other hand, there dwelt folk who used pottery 
of HnllBtirtt tviw for a considerable iwriod ; nothing was found among the (Ubns 
whii'h can be dated later than the La T^ao I period {400-250 B.c,). and wo thus for 
the first time have a wklo range of material evidenco illustrating the beguuiuigs of 
the Iron Age in Britain. 

The All CaaningH Cross finds have in this book, mttea by Mth. Cuniung^n, 
received treatment worthy of t heir iinportance. The entiro range of a rtif acta obtained 
from the pits and dwelling sites of the village is illustraUd m 51 plates, special 
attention being given to the pottery, which is remarkable both in form and omaiuent. 
’I'he probable elate aikd duration of the settlenH-^iit> the racial and orijpn of the 
settlers and their culture are discussed both ui British and c-ontinental tulationships. 
The author is to be congratulated on an admirable jaeca of work ■ her style is 
lucid and her outlook scientific. The book is indispensable to students of pre* 
Roman Britain, and its value for the study of the Early Iron Age is comparable to 
that of Bulleid and Gray's “ Glastonbury Lako ymage." ^ 

Tho settlement is by the author considered to date in late Hallstatt and Ln Teno 1 
times ei'reo o<X> B.o, to 300 B.C. The evidence on the important point whrtbcr 
iftui-using people were settled in Britain prior to tho La T6^ pcrii^ (which ^ea 
from about 400 B O.) is, however, curiously inoonsistent. The All Cannings Crt^ 
notterv ifl definitely of Hallstatt tjTCs; but no Hallstatt fibul® were found, all the 
brooches being of La Tone I chaiaoter. A map showing the distribution of the* 
brooches m Britain is ineludHl in tho book; they ore numerous m Wiltshire, and m 
the northW extend as far as Oambiidgeshire, from which county oim es^mple in 
Tocoided {thero are, in fact, three, aU in the Museum of Archaology and Ethnology, 
Cambridee, which aiao possesses ao fsxaniple froin Suffolk)* 

It would be interesting to compare this distributioii map with one showing the 
tow^phical range—ond areas of greateat frequency—of HaJlstett brooches, fauch 
n ^parisoo is necessary if the significance of the presence m l^e numWrs m 
tViltsbire of the later type is to be justly assessed. But on tho evidence oa gi> en in 
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this book^ the Mspieion cannot but iirii$c that the All Cannings Cross folk, though 
their culture presents HallsUtt dementi, did not settle in Wiltshire until 400 b.O, or 
thereabouts. 

In an appendix, Mrs. Cunnington suggests a tentative sequence of pottery froni 
the AU Cannings CVoss era down to Rom^ times in Somthem Britaint which is of the 
highest VEiluc as a loais for future research. She refers to other recently discovered 
Iron Age sites in Wiltshire ; and we hope that she and her husband are continuing 
their studies of a period w hich they have already done eo much to elucidate. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Africa, North : liixgiiiatlGa. Shaw, 

To th^ Editor of Man. 

The DInka Aocyantlva of Reapect. 

DeaH StH^ —With regard to ray theory of the existence of a Ditika Aceu- Q (J 
eative of Respect which Mr. N. W. Thomua criticises in Mx^t. 1024, T may 33 
say that it is offered only os an explanation oi the origin of what has been called 
a Genitive formed by placing the poss^sed object after the possessor. 1 agree 
that this formation haa i^ecome in certain csisesh the equivalent of a Genitive, and 
thatfc muk met nom is in Dinka the idiomatic way of saying *- hold the chiJd'a 
head/' though its literal and original lueaning may bo " hold the child (as to, or) 
by the head/" 

Mr. Thomas refers to the two kmda of words used in llinka as prepositionfl: 
“ (o) those derived from verbs, like Jbr, ne (not no), etc., which precede the noun; 

and (t^) those derived from nouits, like fur (under part, i.e.j under) which follow 
“ the noun/* 1 have pointed out that the use of this so-called Genitive Is only 
possible when the relation lastween the possessor and posneased object ia very close; 
in otlier words, wh^tn parts of the body are concerned; aiwl the second or (h) class. 
of prepositiona is coahnccl to a sMU amuller circle of e.xaetly the same words. 

It is impoasible to disregard the ccmnection Iwtween. the Gemtive and the 
preposition, and not to siispect that when the use of a part of the body can be 
translated as a Genitive* it is the development of some other original jneanii:^. 
Herein, too, probably lies the reason for finding this kind of Genitive in the objective 
case only. 

The words common to both the Genitive and prepositbiml use arc so few that 
1 think the following list Is exhaustive. In the case of the former only can it bo 
increased, and then only for other parts of the body. 


nom 

noun, head 

preposition, on. In fr^cMit of. 

toh 


mouth 

„ at door of, in front of* 

iii 

**■ 

pcKstcrior 

„ under 

tar 

3t 

lumbar region 

„ behind, under 

koti 

ft 

back, 

„ on bock of 

hm 

. 

rib, side 

„ beside 

These nouns 

are atiU in process of becoming prepoeitloiis, and : 


retaining a more explicit literal meaning, as as the full correspondence to our 
English prepoeitionfl, thus— 

TaiA^ ftm lorn* 


Put it man aide. 


Put it on the side of the man, 


lliis in Dinka has exactly the same two meoningB that the English equivalent 
bears (a) Put it on the man's aide (rihs}, or (i) Put it beside the map The mf-aning 
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of Jom appears to bo ** oa the side of/* ftud bo easily becomes part of a phrase 
correspondiiij? to the EngliiBh Genitive. 

The following gequence bears out my Ihec^ry, I believe, ood may suggest 
a Glmilar esplanAtioii for some of the other exceptions to the rule for the 
position of the Genitive that ilr. Tliomas quotes from other Sudanie 
languages:— 

The fowls head is big. N&tti d'ajU adiL nom adit could not be 

Hold the fowl's head (head detached). 31 uh mm d'ajit {Muk <ijii ti/>m could 
not be used.) 

Hold the fowPs head (head attached), jl/ai Tutin d'ajii, but more idiomatically 
Muk ajit mm. 

Hold the fowl by the head. Mak ajit jioui. 

Yours faithfully^ 

ARCHIBALD SHAW. 


Egrypt: Archseology, 

To the Editor of il4N. 

OlQjocts from El Kab, 

Deak Sm,—SLuca bringing to notice the two pottery objects from El Kab* 
I have Tcoeived many letters asking my reasons for supiKKting that the Egyptians- 
used candles or torches at bo early 
a date as the iVib Dynastyp ainco 
Egyptologists have found noevidence 
that any thing but wicks in a bowl, 
andj during the XVlUlh Dynasty, 
tapers for enremonial purposes» were 
in uflo* 

Numerous alternative suggest 
tiona have boon put fonvard j for 
mstanco, that they were double con^ 
diment dishes, sauee bowls, tea cups, 
dower vasost ceosers or lamps. 

By way of answer [ ahould w uJi 
to draw' attention to an article by Mr. Gordon ClLlldo on cultiirea to be met 
■with in eastern Bulgaria and ranging from E.M+ I LI to lll-t 
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Ho " But ths conoLu^ve proof of the identity of ciiltijre throughout 

coatem Bulgaria is the dktribution of odd lids—‘ candlesfieks/ e)ay loiodoli 

"" of thrones and the 
unexplained arficlw 
figured in B,C.H.p 
Fig. 7 and Izvestia^ 
Fig. IV, 178. These 
shapes are peculiarly 
“ Bulgarian/* 

If a Bunilarity be 
conceded—^ auroly it 
must—between Figure 1 
from HI Kab and Figure 2 from Bulgaria, then Figure also from Bulgaria, 
preeludcs the use of the El Kab “ eandlesticks for any of the putpo$eB put 
forward by my correspondeuta. 

Yours faithfulJyp 

32p St. Mary's Mansions^ Paddington. J. p, T. EUECHELL. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Indea: fo Fom^udir'A “ The P<ii^ne^ian Race *^—“ The Bernice P. Bishop QT 
Museum has published^ primarily for its own ubc, aa index of 86 pages to uf 
*ThH Polynesian Race/ by Abmimm Fomander. London: Triihncr & Cn., 1878- 
1SS5. A suiEdl number has been set aside for distributicm to lihnuias at fifty cents, 
.each, postage prepaid/^ 

Univeriiiy af Bnsi<^ SpdiBologiciit Sockiy.^ln order to give an adequate 
account of the work during the sesaion 1923-23, it has been found necessary to enlarge 
the PrOceedingSjOf which Vol. 2. Part 1. bos just been pubhsbed. Of the cwnimunjca- 
tions in this part, the diDHt important is one by Sir Arthur Keith on the human 
remains which have been discovered m Aveline's Hole, Burrmgton Combe. Of the 
three human crania describedp all of late Pleistocene age and all imperfect, one is 
dolichoDephaliCp but the remaining two are braehycephalic with a glabello-ocrcipital 
length of 178 mm. and a width of 143 and 142 mm. rcspoctively, giving a cranial 
index of approximately 80. Although in absolute length and breadth these two 
akulla have a close correspondence with skulls from the Trou^de-Frontal, Furfooz 
and some of the internaediate series from Ofoetp in outline they differ from them 
very decidcsdly. Sir Arthur Keith compares them to the craniaj tvpe recently found 
At Solutrd and the ChanceJade skull, particularly in respect of height. As the fimt 
instance of brachyccpbalic sknlU of paleolithic date in England, the discovety is 
worthy of note. llr. Davis contributes a third report on Avelinc'^s Hole, Mr. H 
Taylor a third report on Rowbereow Cavern^ and >b. Langford a fourth report on 
Kead'a Cavern, ^cavations in Mendip Barrow's are described by ilr. R, p^ Read 
the finds made in the course of these mveatigations extending the prevince of the 
Beaker Folk to the northcjn slope of the Mendips. Mr, M. C. Burkitt writes on 
“ Cuovft Menga ” and the chronology of the Spanish dolmens. 


Kras 6remiwoc^E, Eia Printflrt, Eut Harding Loadoiip FC 4 
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South Africa. 

£thnoirraphlcal Exhibition In the SoMth African 
British Empire EKhibitton* Btj H, J, BraunhoUz^ M.A. 

It may, porhaps, not be superfluous to call attention in a brief note to fliB 
mtereating ethnographical exhibition which has been arranged bj the i^epartment of 
Native Affairs in the South African Pavilion at Weuihley. Situated as It is in an 
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environtnent that is preduminniitly ccmmorciah there is some danger of its escaping 
the noticf! which it mcrita frodi all who are intertated in African Ethnology, The 
exhibition, which occupies the back of the central area of the pavilion, consists partly 
in a rich and varied collertiioii of ethnographical apeciinens arranged in and above some 
dozen cases, and partly in a Beriea of about 200 photographic studies of native life and 
crafts, Home of which are UJustrated in the occompanying plate. Great pains have 
evidently been taken to render the collection as representative as possible. A num ber 
of the museums of South Africa* have contributed towards its formation, and 

their loans have been further supplemented by the generosity of a large number of 
private coUeetoTs, of whom it would be impossible to make individual mention here. 
It will thus be observed that a fine scries has Iwen temporarily gathered together, 
such aa the student will not easily have the opportunity of seeing again. The arrange¬ 
ment and labellmg of the ejthihits has been admirably and attractively carried out 
by Major C. L. H, Harrica, native commissioner and magistrate, and if the voracious 
appetite of the ethnologist remains still unsatisfied, he may purchase a catalogue 
describing both exhibits and photographs at tbo publications office. In the arrange¬ 
ment due regard has been paid to ethnographical clasaUication. Too often in the 
past have South -African natives been treated by coUoctors as one indivisible unit 
under the uniUuminattng title " Kafir.” Here we have separate casca devoted to 
the Zulu (properly speaking) of Zululend, and others respectively to the Ba Venda, 
the Anrn Tonga, the Shangaant and the Aroa-Kdebd® of Northern Transvaal, the 
Beebuana, the fesuto, the fairly homogeneous Transkeian (Xosa) group of tribes 
including Fingo, Tembu and Pondo, and finally, the Ova-'Mpo of South-west Africa, 

• The fallDWing luusennw liavD cDKlnbiUed: — South African Museum, Capo Town 
(Dr. L. PifingEuov): Bloemfontvin Sluwum (Dr. Van Hoopon); HscGregcr Memorial 
Museunt. Kimberky (Mise Wilman): Nstal Muneum, Pictetmaritfibiirg (Dr. tVairen); 
Tnuis^-asl Museum, Pretoria (Dr. Swt«lrie)t Kaffraruin Museuiu, King Williams Town (C*J)t. 
Shottiidg?}. ^ 

t Some oi these eihibite hive been kindly lent by the “ilisaioa Siune Komando ’ ol 
Luwn? aitd th« Hev. Hunti J 
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The prehiisteric Buahmea are represented by a few exceUent plaster casts of 
rock engravingSt lent by the South Ahican MuscoitIt and by facsimUes of rock- 
paintinga. There is aUo a ease of pala»Uthic impleinents of Aeheulean t>T», lent 
by the Rimberley ^loseum, from the Cape Province. 

Space docs not permit of detailed comment, but a few items of more than 
ordinary interest may be briefly referred to. Prom the Venda we have the eaudiform 
appendages worn by initiated ^rls {So. 61), and reniiniacent of the married women’s 
tails of the Keje from N. Nigeria. A Venda divining bowl with aymboUc tigures 
carved in relief w fuQy described in the catalogue {No. 61), and suggests comparison 
with the divining boards of priests of Ifa. Blacksmiths' outfits, with bellows of both 
the single and the double type, are well shown. No. 2o is a wooden parrying shield 
against battle-axes from the Bapccli of N. Transvaal : it beam a close resemblance 
to the well-known Dinka type of parrying shield, but is surely of extreme rarity in 
South Africa. No. 12 is a Xdebele bride’s skin robe, beautifully embroidered with 
while beads; No. »7, a Shangoan witch .doctor's set of dii-ining bones (Junod 
collection). Zulti woodw'ork and W'ire omamentation of gourds are well illustrated, 
and there are specimens of the rare brass wTiatlets or cuffs (somewhat resembling 
the Abyssinian “ bitoa " and similar examples from the Camcroons), which were 
presented to met! as a bodge of duit i notion by the Zulu kings from the time of Dingaan 
to Cttahwayo. A similar WTUftlet, presented by Lady Bruce, is in the British 
Museum. Most striking among the Ova-ilpo exhibits is a fine old .specimen of a 
girl'a dancing dress of ostrich egg-shell beads, with conical charma of ivory attached 
(No. 8f>). 

It would be difficult to praise too highly the photographic studies of natives 
laajfle by Mr. A. il. Cronin, who has worked partly In conjunction with the 
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authorities of the Kimberley ifuseiim. They are remarkable alike for thdr 
technical and artistic qualities, and constitute an invaluable thesaurus of South 
African native types. Ethnologists are greatly indebted to Mr. Cri>nm for this 
piece of fieW work, carried out at considerablo personal sacrifice; it forms a faithful 
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and permanent record of types and custoniB which are rapldJy disappearing, and we 
can only hope that he be able to continue bia self-imposed task and perfect 
Lis collection while the opportunity lasts. The photographic nejffttives are being 
preseired in the Kimbcrlcv Museum. The accompanying mu&trations are selected 
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f,o» tl»». pkoWirmph., -.ticb M, torn, h- bndlp plp^at «y 

.»d the d^rtpti-e eetee «!>«■ I ‘W®”*, I**" ,”^L™ 

Ijy him. The photographs have. I fear, lost some of their bnlhanca in reprt^ 

dncUon here on such a reduced scale. 

Oescbiption of Plate asd Illustrations in thk Text. 

1. Zulu youth, showing a common form of dressing the hair by braiding. (Cat. 

Tzllu Touth with hair dressed by combing out. {Cat. No. 167.) 

3. Zulu “woman wearing high hair-dress {.'aJeSh); this correspon^ to the 
men's head-riiie and signifies that she is eligible for raamage or mamed. Stru^ 

i, utto .1.; b.ir duM to th. to form . 

combed opwardB. At less frequent intervals it is taken cfcwn, ™ih«l, plaited into 
long strings to straighten it, and then re-e^ted, (Cat. I^o. 1/6^ 

4. Bushman, pure type, Griqualand West, i^mg bow and arrow. 

5. Bimhwoimiiii, GriqualEmd West, wieariiig karosa. 

6. Damara. South-West Africa, with bow and arrow. 

7. Zulu old man wearing head-ring (irfeoco). Ptmussion to wear the hi¬ 
ring was formerly granted by the king as a sign that a man might marry. Th 
eurtom of wearing thTring is now almost extinct, and only foimd amo^old men. 
The ring was fenced by twining fibre into the hair, i^icb w-as 

sticky Lretion of an insect, blackened and polished with a pebble. The rest of 
the head was shaved from time to time. 
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S. Shangaafi headman of Zulu type wearing the head-ridg. lx>uia Trichardt 
district, N. Transvaal. (Cat. No. 144.) 

9, liiorolongj mixed Bujubman type. This man is tnowfi to be of mixed 
Bushman and Beehuana descent. (Cat. No. 227.) 

10. Ttimbu youth. Temhuland. Amputation of the first joint of the little 
finger is regularly practised on young Tembu men. (Gat, No. 200.) cj~ W. Stow^ 
‘‘The Native Races of South Africap” p. 129. 

Thjo puatota of CuttiDi^ off tH* first Joint of tho littio fijiger wba Almost am0u|^t 

Lho BuHJiimaH tribes.*^ (U wan beljovDcl by t^iem to eOBuns a joume>’ to Uid Abode of 
tbe dead-) " A siaular ohhEoeo was prevAlpnt omoii^ the ok] Tamhukia. bull we sliall find 
whon WO enqiiiro into their hktojy that thfrJro it reanon to bcliove they derived it from 

their intimjiey witik tho BoahmCO. 

D. Kidd, '^ Tbc Efsefitisil p. 262; dMoribea the ampuutiOQ of a fin^rer Joints 

l^eroliy the littSe finger, at 4i commoa cuatoiu in Bome tribes Tlie variQm reanoni for 

it urti that it k (I) o^amst wl Ktagio; (2) a aign oF mouming; (S) to add ein»igth to the 
remaming fingora. 

IL Zulu carrying fighting sliicld and two assegnia (normally three w’ere carriedJ. 
(Cat. No. 181.) 

12, Zulu playing the reed fiutc (am^aii^fct). He wears tho complete; Zulu skin 

cosiuinep oonsisting of (1) a front piece (tjifwne)^ (2} a back piece (ihe^hu); (3) side 
tassels (iimji 3 &o) ; (4) lateral sttipa above I and 2 (Cat. No. 2^.) 

13. Zulu men; one of them is smoking the dacha (^ild hemp) water-pipe, 

tho other holds a thm^ing and a throwing assegai, a kaobkerrlc; and a ceremonial 
or dancing shield H. J+ BRAUNHOLTZ* 


Afrloa. Eafit: Technology. IngramaH. 

Marine Flah-Traps in Zanxibarp Pemba, Sovthi India and BrazIL AQ 

By W* Ingmmt. v3 

In an artieb on Native IndustTies and Occupaiiom ” in Zanzibar: an Account 
of its Beople^ Industries and History/' 1 have coiumented on the fact of similar traps 
being used in this SultAiiate and Brasdl [u»fe Man^ 1923. 9) and sugge^l^d thut the 
activities of the Portuguese might OFX^unt for their dlstributioTi. 1 now loam from 
Mr. Homell's article (MaSji 1924, 41) that similar traps occur in South India. The 
eiuglc-way trape of Zanzibar are exactly similar to those of Brazil, and 1 agree with 
Mr. Horaeb that they were probably of Indian origm, as there appears to be a far 
gioater variety of them m India than there am in Zanzibar. 

In the Zanzibar Sultanate we have; already to thank the Portuguese' for the 
European wild-boarp bull-lighta (both of which occur in Pemba only)^ pineapples and 
other fruits, and a numbi^r of wqrda in the language^ 

Cabral reached Brazil accidentally in 1500 on his way, m the oast coast of Africa, 
to India, and 1 should think that then.' can be hut fittle doubt that the PortugueBO 
were iMpondble, durhig their long connection with these countries, for the introduction 
to other places from India of these traps. 

In Zanzibar the traps am called JVdfma. and arc both amgle-wayed and double- 
wayedp though tho latter are very rare and I have only met among the 

Wahadimu of Zanzibar IsLand. In thk country the top and bottom of the traps am 
made separately and the wall is made in a long narrow strip equal in length to the 
oircumferenct^ of the top and bottom and fa^Uined on with strips of the mid rid of 
the coconut. They are baited and weighted, os described m both the articles referred 
to, but marked by a buoy consMing either of a piece of wood or the woody sheath 
of the coconut dower. 

I have no photographs of tlu'm available, but have exhibited specimens of both 
varieties in the Zanzibar Court of the East Africa Pavilion at the British Empire 
Exhibitkm. 
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A trap peculiar to ^mba laland is the 3IgtmOy first described in the book 
rt':ferred to at the bcgiimjng of this article. As it ia pecuKar to Pemba and ” fixed in 
the ehanuela between the breakers ’"—and as the Ndettut i apparently a com para tiToly 
recent importation to Zanzibar, 1 feel the more convinced that the Mgano ia the 
driginal trap described in the ** Peiiplus '* and that Pemba is the original Meuuthiaa, 
Other reasons for this belief I have given id the historical article in the same book. 

W. H. INGRAilS. 


Clay* 

too 


Britain; AfchfeolosTF- 

A Flint Implement From Pucknall, Kants. B}/ B. C. C. Claif, 
iLR.C£., L.R.C.P. 

Tills iniplo'iiKMit waft found in s road Rt tho cposs roads Rt Biraislificld, 
with a liamiDcr'fttoiic and a rough core. Th 0 stonas of this hsap ooireapondfld in 
©vory dctoil with thos© collected into small heaps in r field half a mil© away, on the 
north side of the road below Pucknall, at 100 O.D. Undoubtedly they came from 



this field, aft part of it w-aa already cleared. 




BACJL 

A n4ST IS£P^KM1!^■T FlUiM PVCK-VALL, UAXIU. 


yULWr 


It is Oiellcan in tacks; in tlie HaJdng, the sinuous edges, the crust on the thick 
butt it rewroblea the tvpical CoMji dt poing. It b, however, imfoUed and un batter^ 
and shows very little‘signs of weathering. The flint is impure, of the " clay-with. 
flints " tvpo ftud has a faint greyish blue patina. From the associated implements 
of simiW ijuality flint and patination in the fields around Pucknall, it is CHtainly 

not FalteoUthic and poeaibly not even Neolithic. « ^ m iv- 

Length, 5 in.; width, 2| in.; thickness of butt, 2J m. R, C. C. CLAi. 

Polynesia: Heliglon. 

The Polynesian Word AImo: its Derivation and Use. By tm Rev. 


IT. G. Ivem, DM 


(Coniinu&t from 86.) 101 

2. TAc Articlen 

Th© theory adi'anoed in this paper as to the ilerii'ation ol ulun is that it is niede 
up of the root two old *’ and tt ** Personal Article," so that olMa » “ the ancient 
one,’* t 4 ,, “ the anoefttor." There is no evidenoe of the m of the adjectival su^ 
ma {matua) being dropped, but it will be ehown that in the case of the Polynesian 
word orfJW, ■■ chief," the PfereonaJ Article coalesces and forms one word, and we 
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niAy^ the^i^forep mnke thf; suggeuikm tliat tie tMug hB$ happened in the ease 
af aiwa, 

(a) PeTSGfnal Ariid^^ —The naiEte “ Feraonal Article " was given by Dr* 
Codrmgton to tho^ pariiolea “ by which the names of indjyjdimls and tribes are 
alwajB preoeded " and which ** am jnegular attendanta on the Penwnal PronounB/^ 
in the Mclimesian languages ihe^se Artklea tire regularly need with, adjectivea to 
personify —i Hum, the great man, the chief (MoU), 

The Personal Artidea used tn Oceanic languages are four in number^ the 
vowels flj e, i, o, and three of these occur also with the initial consonant and one 
with L 

(A) The following table shows the o<tciirre!nce of the Personal Artieles in 
Polynesian and Melanesian languages i— 
a 1 Solomon Islandsj Minri, Tonga. 
ka J Hawaii. 

e I Motlav, Vanna Lava, Torrefl falands (Melanesia), 
le I^HawaLL 

le J Polynesia generally^ 
i Motap Malagaay. 

0 'j Hawaii, ftWi. Mangak, Tahiti, Itarutonga, Fiji, Fagani (SoioiHons). 
ko VFiji, Rotuiua, Maori* 

*0 J Samoa. 

For the 1150 of rhif in Rotuma ^ Oodrmgton, " Mol. Lang,/' p, 403. 

For ko in Fagani Foj£ and Drew, ** Boliefa and Taka ot San Cristovai " 
{Joamaf j-lnfAr. Soe., 1915). 

Personal Articlfs aa such do not occur in Malay, but Dr. Cbdrioetoo, " Slel. 

P- 119i finds evidence of them in the Malay nFu, angioUj* and in tho particle 
« of thfl JavaiKcee, He finds ho also in the Maori personal and interrogative 
pronouns Iso-att, ko-toai, respectively. 

Thfi evidence for Malagasy i k Been in “ McL Lang*,’’ p. l(>9.f 

Dr. Foi, ” Social Organkarion " p. 14g, draws on aigument from the two 
TJlawa words a*«io, brother, akter. andaiAo, relations-at-Iaw (Ivens, " Sa’aandUlawa 
Dictionary”), showing that the initial a which the present writer had stated to be 
the Personal Article may be a eei prefix, which appeare in the Bauio cquiTakats 
of the two words quoted, itfliiraand vxtiha. The initial a of the two TJluwa words 
coalesces with the noun in certain forms, e.j*, o’alorao, hk brother - but atai ’ulaliu 
brethren (Vocative). ' 

Mr. Ray, in a letter to the present writer, epcaking of the initial a of oiua says * 
“ Kern thinks it k probably the Old Javanese da or ra, the prefix artiofc of respect' 
" as m Old Javanese dnlit or rafu. ' chief,’ Sumba priest ; Malay daiu, Tagala end 
" Bkaya dohi, tribal chief : Fiji rafu, Sir/' Is there any possibility of the Personal 
Article a being derived from this da or re 

H afwa bo compoeod of a Personal Article and Iva old, then the coakjscim: of a 
with bta may be paralJollcd by tho Sa’n and Ulava word altAa, *’ chief," u^oh k 
ootnpounded of a Personal Article and loAa, " great,” so that alaha k " the great one ” 
the ohkjf. There is no employment of a second a before ataAa; aiei e wave / alJin 
e ** \Vtu said so ! Tim chief tg bo efure.” 

With ataha formed in thU rawHUir may be compared the Polynesian word for 
chief, Briii. Andrews in the Hawaiian Dictionary says that fii (riii') ia the primaiT 
form for ali i (arifef). The Toogan*form of tho word is i.e., s t'Fi—ia ikt, the chaiifire 
from fl to e being a oommon change in Tongan. Dr. JIacdooald quotes the Anii™ 

* la thfr» wRrd* ak and ka nre the rocta i rt ^ad mtj/ dgmouiftrmtK'D vlemfintd ^ U Ti ^ 

t Tho i ifl tho ti of JfiVA. —S. H. Rav* 

I Tli£* fd In MalAfiMy dtinotca rwpccit, • ihow* H, ftiVi 
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feriti. to UriH. th- chief, where the ic of Uriki is the Pt-rwDd Art^l., and to ^ 
either be another form of this te or may be the coming numer^ ta, _ 

aa an Article • Dr. Mtwlomld aajs that the riW of antt ^an« .. 
an example from Efate. If auch be th^ mewiiiig of riki then ori*t is oqmvakid to 
“ the old one,'* If wo were dealing with ML^bnesuviis ^ might say " 

less certainty that the rikt of nriti vh \hi: eommon rifct = smaU. and onti would 

be an adoctionate krin for the chief. ftirtlwr 

In Aitutaki U appears to coalefioc in the same way with the Noun, and a further 

Article in prefixed. O Tt-erui. (WUliams. MLssiomry hnterprises. p. Of.) 

That the Pereonal Artiek) a appears in the Malay ftonoum olru and ng 
may tend to show that a was an early form of ^ ArticliHi m . 

(c) The a«nf mto —A wcond word mlu ap^« through^t y 
meaning “spirit;' "ghost/' and in later tmes dem™. oSfafaUy 

and PtTcv Smith in the Niue vocabulary have ai(ii a ghoat, ^Origin y 

mailii The words at«a and aUa are thus nsod mterchangcably. A rca^n lor 

teir b..in6 d... etp^otosicay, tor ..I. m., i™ 

bj niototbo.ll. ^ StmgttUd Daimltona of Aim. , . , 

Dr Fox (" Social Organisation/’ p. 145), while favouring the derivation of 

olun^m l«a with the R-reonal .irtteb ^ 

derivation from the root rttfaj, rufisn (Maori) up, * j ^ 

“ interchanEo of I and r we would get ^lota iuks, flky; Santa Grm daka, gnoat. aou 
" «ton ’ ab^ an expla^tion of Florida to-ruu^. ^go and 

" iLiKkI words sneh as New Guinea ft-nwi, ilaori nn.-nm, Tahitian oa-rim. Bum 

“ o/ff: "-t't 

Si ^ r“Mol..«»:"gko-i”; to'W* 

■^S'oo rSlto o»pi.i" ‘t”" 5“?'^““.^ 

GiU, op. ? ilaniraia (/oto in Tahiti and Samoa). He instances 

-‘expression So n (of nfua) is lengthened into «i. The 

^so o,f« and saya that “ ^ ^ /«,« (stone). GiU says 

th.1 .t. proo^ ■. , Mot. .« o«. 

M 4d..ndM.oribo.bb.o.xp .o>...^» 

.Thi.»...oo.. ..tl.1. .rf -. .I» ro.« for » . 

raiutftke ol I^r. Fatcm.^—H. Bat 

t Sre note • OA prwsding pnffa.—S. H. ttAV+ 
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09 uftofu. whero fo is the eq^iiiv&ledt of the Mjelsuesutn wo, hoi, Ixi etymology we laust 
beware of allowing the applied mcaiung of a word to blind our ej’efl as to ita rodioal 
meaning, and saperimposed ideas or presapposhione must not bo brought into the 
question. 

The Majigahm ib cited hy Gill can have no etymological connection with alwa, 
though it may be possible to find a meta^ysical connection : ib is Maori lAo, 
pith, etc., Melanesian liho, ttso, ^lalay vtok, ofoib, etc., mairow. 

Mr. Ray wntes: ** Aiwa is probably connected with the Makassar word ATofutca. 
ys, God, i.e., the holy (one): Batak has morfuuvi, holy, mortuwa dtbate, the holy God. 
Afakasaar stem (ufea ^ happiness; hence A/ofuies-ya, the blessed (one), Dayak 
^uoA, happiness, Imivah, happy. Tuicw is probably related (so thinks Kcm) with 
tlte Old Javan atuho or ofuim, old, illustrious, Dayok haljta, hero, man, Nias tituaiva, 
wise, AJakaasar toien, old, grandfather, and towa-ltmgfon^, the first forefather, Bugis 
towaAon^ng, the fiiat fonfather. WALTER IVESS, 

(To if continued.) 


Africa, West; Technology. Malcolm. 

Iron.worklng: In the Oentrat Oarneeoon.i % L. W. G, Jfofcolm |AA 

All trades in the Bogam area, Western Canjeroon, are under the direct IvA 
control^of the head*chlcf. The headman or senior tradesman is always an attendant 
ipvo Jbw) on the head-chief, so that any orders that m ay be given are communicated 
to him dirat. It ia not usual for any contracts to he undertaken without the 
head-chief s cognisauce. A tradesman is considered to be a privileged peraon, and is 
exempt from all work other than his own. The position of the head tribesman is 
hereditary , and passes from father to son, or, failing that, to hia eldest brother or 
his eldest son. There is a limited number of apprentices allocated to each trade, 
and in course of time they arc ineorpomted in the guilds, which, as a rule, are 
restricted to a very amoll mciulieraliip. The vanous trades are usuallv confined to 
a p/i, or group of compoundB; and the workshops arc in the centre "of the tovm, 
not far from the head-chieFs compound. As far as could he seen, the only exception 
waa in the case of the iron-smelting furnaces, which were situated on the outskirts 
of the town. 

Iron-arnfAiing . — Before a stranger is allowed to enter the iron-smelting hut 
(ji-J^ tn-bij) a certain ceremony takes place. A liijnid in w hich the leaves of a 
plant (m-imS) are infused is kept in a calahosh just imside the hut, Aa the visitor 
enters he is sprinkled with it by lueans of a whisk made of leaves and twigs. A fowl 
must then be prranted to the head workman. Its legs ore tied with a creeper (yaj/ap). 
and, holding it in his left hand, the visitor is led to the furnace (ta-hfi). The fowl's 
throat is cut and aa the bloo<l is flowing it is sprinkled over the top of the furnace. 
Each person in the hut k then given a piece of roasted plantab, which is eaten at 
once. The non-compliance with this ceremony would cause the charge in tlie furnace 
to be a fftihire. The flesh of the fowl is cooked and eaten later on by all the iron- 
smelters. 

The furnace is housed in a low hut with a gable-roof, the wails being about four 
feet six inch® high. The shape of the furnace difiers from the usual IVeat African 
type, which is high, and built above the surface of the ground. The E-ynp type is 
built in a pit with a sloping appoacli, and appears to he a development of the 
Kordofan furnace, only much larger. It is square in horixontol section, the back 

* Btit Mnori hu p^fwiuUi* Ifl which po is not fniit.*' _ S. H, Ray, 

t Oulllemain, “ Erguljnm gpoiggiwhe Krtcrsoliang im Deutooli^ SebufaBebirt KaiMrun^*' 
— AfiK. a. d. 21 (1), 1903, lS-36 Kaiaorun. 
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beiDg the n&turQ.l ground. The two flidea and front aie built from beaten clay with 
which chopped grays has been mixed. In shape it la square in vertical aection, and the 
internal dimensions are about two feet hotosb, and about four feet high. The 
external rocaflurenients are four feet across the face, and about five feet along the 
aides. The charging hole (ka rn-bH) is on the top. between the two sets of bcUowa 
(ttfw afsO')i]| and the gas escape tube fbuitc dse m-bi], The bellows are arranged oti the 
solid earth on the top at the back of the furnace. To each set of bellows there is one 
tuyere, about three feet six inches long, whiuh is made of clay. The lower end rests 
on the sloping fire-bed (dsem m-frtl) uiside the furnace. ... 

After a charge has ijeen reduced and drawi from the furnace, the face, insi e 
walls and fire-bed arc washed with clay and water. Tlie fire-bed is well beaten with 
a wooden mallet aud the furnace is then left for half-an-hour. A thick bunch of 
dried plantain lea^’es is laid on the fire-bed and the tuyeres let down and the ends 
are rested on it. When in position they arc luted in at their intets by thick clay. 
A layer of reuse {at iy»p) from former smeltings is then sprinkled over the plan^n 
leavw. The furnace bars {dsaa n-fe« made from discarded tuyeres, ore then 

placed in an upright position in the mouth of the discharging hole at the button of 
the front w all of the furnace, and luted in by means of thick clay. Two emaU holes 
arc pierced in the clay between the furnace bars, sjid these act as supplementary 
gas-escapes when the furnace is in full biaat. A few live coals arc then thrown down 
on the plantain leave* near the mouths of the tuyeres, and the beUows arc worked 
gcntlv until there is a blaze. A smaQ portion of the charge is then fed in and w^n 
the fuel is well ignited a larger portion is poured in through the charging hole, lire 
clmrge is fed nradually and never in one operation. \Vhen the ignition is complete 
the beUowsare worked at full pressure for about twenty-four hours. The b^owsmen 
are relieved at rogulat inten als so that there ia no diminution of the blast . The gasses 
are discharged through the ocapes in the discharging-hole and the pipe on the top 
of the furnace. Xo tests are made as to whether the reduction is complete or n^, 
and the only method is to work the furnace for about twenty-four hours, and the 

result left hugely to chance. . * ii- 

To discharge, the bellows arc withdrawn and the tuyeres jaW out. Wa^r 
is then dashed on the face ol the furnace and it is left for haU-^-hour. The 
fire-bars in the di*hargmg-liolc are then broken out. and the srael^ m^ .fragged 
down the sloping bed by means of a hook. The iron (iino ai- w) is m e^ orni o 
two long irregular massra, connected near the end by a short bw. In weight, the 
mass is about sixty pounds. It is drawn to a spot outside the hut where it is 
broken up by Hammers and the coarse slag W^p) removed and thrown mto a 
heap. As there appeared to be no idea of the ^ of fluxing ag^ta, the bloom .s 
usuallv in a very dirty condition. The iron, when cleaned, is p act m a tap re y 

for the- iron-workt'r. , . a i ‘ ^ 

As soon as the iron is removed, prt-parationa arc mode to get the worl^ 

again. Tlic smelting goc* on continually, as there ia a cons an eman ur e 

far as could be seen, the proportions of the charge are haU ore and half fucL 
When the supply of cliarcoal is low, kernels {m-bi) arc us^* -An analysis of ore and 
slag from an area close to Bognm gave the lollowuig results. 

Ore, 

- ao-72 

- 56‘7i 


Fc - 
SjO - 
Mn - 
CaO- 
MgO- 
P - 


fl-SS 

000 

O'OO 

0'U4 


Slag. 

52*37 

1004 

2-37 

4‘22 

o-oo 

O'30 
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IfKm tPorJiring .—Thi^ ironworker {n-ke iy^p) la one o! the moat influenttal 
ti'£tdesTiien in the tribftl Afcii. He ia responsible for the fnaimfaoture and repair of 
ail the weap<jns and sacred iron instTuments. Weapons for tho use of individual 
members of the tribe may be ordered independently, but the head-chief is always 
informcfd of w hat is being done, and he is at liberty to eountemiand any ol the private 
orders. 

The raw material ((iHO Is purchased from the iron-smelter in the con¬ 

dition already described, and is prepared by the assistants and apprentices for 
working up. A rope riiig resembling a quoit is placed on a stone anvil, and the iron 
is pounded up inside it to further dLsintegrate it. The resultant product is then 
taken to the iron-wurkor, who works it up into small blocks about four inches long 
bv tw^o inches across. As a rule, the fine slag is thrown aw'ay, but sometimes it is 
sold to be used in the preparation of medicines^ etc. 

The smithy ^ ^o. open shed with the forge on the ground. The 

bellows consist of two wooden wind-bo3Ees on a base, with two short tuyeres attached, 
In section the wind-boxes are somewhat short and bowl-shaped, with a flanged rim 
at the mouth. The covering-heads are of prepared hide and they are fastened to 
the wind-boxes by being Ifushed below the flanged rims. The rods are forced down 
into the skin and fastened on the tinder aide before the heads are lashed on to the 
wind-boxes,. Clay tuyere®, about eighteen Inehea long, ore used with the bdlows. 
They are not luted on^ but laid on the ground^ leaving a space of about an mch 
between them. 

The wx>rkiiig tools are the iron hammer (n-dttno which in shape closely 

resembles a lead-worker^s dresser, chisel (n-yurri), pineem (Jlt?i), and anvil 
which may be of iron or stone The beliow’s are worked by the apprcnticee* 

who are alsfj responsible for the upkeep of the fire. Tlie fuel used is charcoal 
which is prepared by one of the workmen aUoeated to the iron-w^orkcr. Sometiraea 
kernels are used when the supply of this fuel is scarce. A small boy assists 

at the fire and dampy it occasionally with a leaf switch. 

TliC articles by the ironworker include weapons such as apears and sword- 
knjvc?s, cbaiiue, nails, musical Instruments, farm implements, etc. 

The principal iron-wwker in Bagam is also a wood-carver (ItixTn gTirtiwie). Ho 
makes a speciality of carving sword-knife and knife handles (fi-6frc) and also spear- 
shafts (/an Jbawfl). The tools used are Lron-bladed knives {n-6ere i?qp, ptii mti) 
and a short Iron rod to bum and trace the designs (yw iru»n)H 

L. W. G, AIALCOL31. 


Africa, South: Sociology. Hudson and Prescot. 

Ttie Election of a “NEam&ela” In Bixrotaelancl. By iZ. S. Htidstm i n4 
and n. K, Prescot, IUO 

Over the people of Barotscland reigns a Pararaount Chief. His position, 
though it is diflicult to find a European j^araUcl, may in many respects be compared 
to that of a Ftesident in a modem republic. His chief function is to nominate a 
principal executive and acirif^ry' officer called the Ngamliela or leader of the 
Council of Indunas. Th:B officer, provided of course he proves acceptable to the 
British Protectorate, holds his position for life, and the ceremony of his instaHarion 
is at once so picturesque and impressive that we need make no apology for describing 
it in some detail. 

The river Zambesi, like the Xdc, fioods its valley every year, reaching itn 
gre^atest volume in the month of May, when the whole plain may be one sheet of 
water to a width of thirty miles from side to side. At such times Lelanda of refuge 
are provided by small hlllDcka—the work of bygone gencratioji& of ante—with a 
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diameter of four or five hundred yards, aporv ” 

On the Irtrwat rises the palacfl ol the Paramoiint Chief, toge e 

ESirrESSSSSSS 

“JSSSSi?=SM.]i 

Round the sides of the apartment, m order of ii present. In 

counlry.aome of whom had ^rSient-oovered 

the midst eat a native minatrel with _ ambled before the 

gourds, giving different nol^ to the holder of the NgambeWfl oBiee. 

Khotla. the people of the nltage belo ^ decrepit Indium 

The Chief th^ ordered Imba;«. aa tt the to 

Xoyoo, to aeareli the h^otla for a - S „ — founder of the present 

do thb, he ia headman of tht’v ^ _ KtoDned in front of Mukul' 

he plac^ tern in ofJhL pc p jiis ger^-ant to 

liim to be the in order to show that the investiture waa 

givotheineigma of IiJbwao then clothed Mukulwakashiko with a 

taking place with his consent. «nother behind Down hig hack 

Xp»d f“s 

.TS St ^ ^ 

of offlcc, Why »- 

.ddi^Tto hi™ hy v.rihu, W™h»»lWl by thb Cfci.dbW Wh h. ,v» 
allowed to make no reply. because you alone have this honour, 

.‘Do .Xtto h«xi ot thU «>ba.ry-lhb 

■■ mce O"'!'yob o*. him not rivalry, b« toydly. L»M 

■• flTto W iho people ->i the M“h“ **?' “■> '*'’ "»* "" 

“ of the White Man, „nitv of the wide territory over which be would 

Other apeakers emphaaml ^ Induna became quite Ij-rical 

now hold away (an area of 120,000 sq. mua;. 

until the following day, g g HUDSON. 

So ended the ceremony. 
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Aflrlca, Soutb; Busbinen. 

Bushmen of Nama.<|uala.ncl. By P. ir. Laiditr. 

• 76, Under the heading of “ Pro-Bantu Occupation of £aat 

^ca,” Dr, H, 8 tunniu remarks“ Under the above heading Mr. Beech has 
'* recorded in Man, 1915. 24, noU» on a Kikuyu tradition of cannibal dwarfs, a I<^nd- 
** ary people who are supposed to have inhabited that part of Africa before the 
Gumba, who in turn were followed by the Kikuyu.” Dr. Stonnua wasstnick by the 
reaeniblanee to his own notes on a legendary “ little people " in Nyassaland. The 
description given is not vinJike the Bushman, with the exception of the long beard. 
&■+ continue * when au 3 ^one met ons he wa^ Immccicately ^ke<i 

”' Muiubonclokwapi ? ' (from how far did you nee me ») and it was always well to 
pretend to have seen the little man coming a long way off, and make him believe 
” he was considered ejuite a big person j if you said * Hallo, I have only just spotted 
**you I he Mr Quid iminediatoly spear you/' 

Here in Aamaqualand, Bushmen were plentiful within the memory of many 
of the older people. I have talked with many pianeers, men aged from eighty 
to ninety, who took an active part in the extermination of the iSan, \Mien a 
Btishman appro^hed a white man. the latter diagnofied bis attitude, peaceful or 
otherw^, in this fashion; *' When a Bushman appeared and you asked him how 
far off ho had seen you. and ho said ' Oh, a long way off,' vou were safe; but if 
he said ■ Oh, I sa w you just now,* then look out, for he means to kill you." Other 
o^rvers agree that though the Bushman was proud of hia physical fitness and trf 
his prowess, he was always annoyed when comment was made on his short stature. 

P. W, LAIDLER. 




Minorca: Ajcliaeology. MtUTAy. 

Bronae-A^ Pottery f>vm Minorca. By 2Targaret A, Slutray. JAr 

By the kindness of Senhor Bon Jtian Flaquer 3 ' Fabrigues I mn able to lUu 
publish three pieces of Bronie age pottery found by Senhor Flaquer in the 

course of his excavations in 
Minorca. 

No. 1. Bough gritty 
ware with spicules of white; 
no slip ; the surface is car^ 
bonised a blackish - red. 
Hand-made. The handles 
are pierecd vertically. 

No. 2. A lid, not be. 
longing to No. 1 , but 
evidently from a smaller 
vessel of similar shape. The 
ware is finer than No. 1 . 
it ui covered with a red 
slip, so thin that in many 
places the white spicules 
show through. Hand made. 
ITic whole surface has been 
» polished, probably with a 
h wtK»l, before firing 

toe Bronze-age pottery of Malta. The handles were applied ^ter *™*alio*^biit 
before the polishing, as can be s«.n by the place where'^e missing handle w^ 
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once set. The remaining handle In pierced vertically, and traces of the hole 
through the mining handle aie visible on the edge of the lid on that side. In 
Egypt a vessel with a jioiiitod lid and protruding pierced handled is repre^nted 
as earned by a w'OJnan 
(Ayrton, " Abjdoa/" III 
ph xvi, 3) ■ the figure ia itself 
a vase, and is not of Eg^'ptian 
production. It is extremely 
Intereeting to find a vessel 
of this distinctive form in 
both the cast and the west 
of the Mediterranean. The 
date of the E;g 5 T)tian example 
is kte XVlIItU dynasty;the 
Minorcan example is ns yet 
undated. 

Ko. 3. Rough gritty 
wrarewith large white spkinles; 
a very thin bright'!^ slip 
over the front and inside 
the cup;: at the back the 
unsllpp^ surface ia burnt 
black. Hand^made. The shape is quite iinknowT) to me, and appears to be an 
fimiiation of a metal cup in a eircular basket-work fmme with handles. Hic 
section-draw ing showTi the position of the cup supportetl by the rim only and not 
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extending to the base- The handies arc not pierced. The decoration of crossed 
lines extends about half an-ineb beyond the handl^. The white spiculefl are 
apparently pounded shell, and ate more marked than in the Bronze-age potteiy of 
Malta; otherwise the ware closely resembles the Maltese Bronze-age pottery. The 
ahapea and decoration arc, however, entirely unlike those of 51alta. 

^ M- A. MURRAY. 
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America, Soatli: Archeeology. {^rdner. 

Ort the Neture of the Colay rie^ Matter empleyed In Priinitive l|l|| 
Rock*PAlntlns£*, G* Gardner. lUil 

The following observ'atioQS on colouring in&ttcr w'ore fdado in tbo courao of a 
study of a large number of nock-paintings of considet&ble agio in the north-west of 
the province of C6rdoba^ Argentine Republic, The colours used are white, light 
biulsh-grey, bUck, dark grey, possibly a faded blacky and red. Xearly 89 per cent- 
of the individual figures arc raonochromea in white* black or red* the remainder in 
combinations of these and the other colours. The proportions of the white^ black 
and red Egurcs to the total are 6S-42 per cent.^ II '78 per cent- and 8^67 per centi 
respectively. It seemed most probable that the white and red paints W'cre of a 
ndncral nature^ prepared from Limestone and ochre respectively^ and that the black 
paint had some organic substance, fiiieh as charcoal or soot,, as a base, except in a 
few' easels where pyrolusito (MnOd seemed to be indicated. One of the rock-shelters 
was occupied by a pair of vultures, and the accumulation of guano showed tliat 
it had been the honio of large birds of prey for a very long periods The strong 
resemblance in colour and aspect of the dry excrement to the wdiite colouring 
matter cm ployed in this particular shelter suggested a i^oesible sourci! of the matcrtal- 
In order to ascertain the nature of the various colouring Bubstanws used, 
minute samples of the tvhite, red and black paints were taken from four separate 
rock-shelters and submitted to a very careful series of niicroscopical and chemical 
testej for which 1 am indebted to l>r. Franco Pastore, of the Aigeiitirie Government 
I>epartment of !Hinea. The results obtained were oa follows :“Two of the samples 
of w^hite paint were found to congt^t of hydrated oxide of cakium, only slightly altered 
to carbonate by atmospheric action. In other words, the Bubstunce us<k1 "wos slaked 
lime, and it is very interesting to know that the aborigines of tlsat time (tbe paintings 
are not later than the middle of the I6th oontuir) were apparently acquainted with 
the process of lime-burning- A third nample of white paint gave a no less interesting 
result in that it proved to consist of sulphate of calcium with phosphate of calcium. 
The xi^e of calcined bones might account for the phosphate of lime content, but its 
presence also seems to confirm the conjecture that the w'hite colouring matter was 
prepared, in this particular case, from the excrement of the larger Bapfo^s. It is 
difficult to account for the presence of sulphate of lime, os gypsum La very uncommon 
in the region. The paint doca not contain aluminium. The red colouring matter 
was oxide of iron,^ which in the form of red ochre is common in thin veins and layers 
in the Triassic sandstones of the district. The only sample of black paint taken was 
found to eoiudst of oiganic matter, perhope soot. It was not possible to obtain a 
sample from the figures which I thought might have been painted with pyroliisite, but 
it will Ijcsecn that proof was obtained else where of the use of this mineral as a paint. 
It is not to be supposed that these colours were employed exclusively for rock- 
paintings ; no doubt they were aLw used for painting designs on potteiy and perhaps 
also for distinctiv'c niarkings on the face. On the sites of ancient aboriginal settle- 
ments in north-west Cordoba 1 have found small nodules and cakes of red, black 
and yellow paint. Analyses of these, also by Dr. Postore^ abow^cd that they 
consist of ochre, perhaps burnt, dioxide of manganese (pyrolufiite), and limonite, 

reapeotiArely, ___ G- A. GARDNER. 

REVIEWS. 

Malta t AitdiEBolosT- Murray. 

JFiramftona in By Miss ifargaret Murray^ with a chapter by 1117 

Miss G* Caton Thompson. lUf 

Under thie title a small but fully UlustraU-d book by ^liis ^1. A. Jlutray^ F.S-A., 
was publiahird by Bernard Quaritch- 3lLss G. Caton Tbomf^n contTihuttHi a chapter 
on the Ghar Dalam Cave at Binfiebbogia, 
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Tbf} net result of RUas Murray’s invcBtigations during her firat season in Malta 
13 not very atriking, but one can sec that good work has been donu and very accuratoly 

The of the minor sites on the Zurrico-Birzebbugia road proved rather 

disappointing, as far os pfo-hUtoric romainfl arc cDUCemed. but wo have learnt at 
least wluit was concealed in the mounds on which bo many eager eyes were cast. 

The exca^-ation of Borg-In-Nadur was a mow important operation, for the 
site is one of the moat remarkable in the Island, When the second part of tho bwk 
i» published we shall, probably, leam what general conclusions Rto Murray has 
drawn from her observatioite. So far she has. very- wisely, limited ht'rwlf to givmg 
aU the details of what she has brought out of tho huge mound of soil, atones and 
TOteh^rds, raked, broken and gpuerally deranged by generations of farmem, 

The twenty.one illustrations are of great help to the readers comprehension 
of the details of the small objeota mot w-ith. Miss Rlurray, vety pertinently, kys 
(Stress on the difference between tho Neolithic and Broniti Age pottery of the Malte® 
Islands, Archeologists have, practically, nothing else to go by when they wish to 
fix comparative dates. Fortunately the Stono Age pottery differs so widely m 
quaUty and technique from the Bronst' Ag^ ware that it is easy to disenmimte 
hr,tween the two, though, of course, doubtful specimens crop up now u^d then which 
bafBo the experts, but those are comparativiely few. 

Miss Murray hjas taken all pruGAUtions to note the potation of all the muterial 
met with and although no wide coneluaions may be drawn, bo far, from this report, 
still one ought to be grateful to her for having taken so much pams to carry on an 
important investigation und'Jr conaidtwabk^ difficulties. 

Miss Caton Thompson’s chapter is an important document, for, although it 
occupies but eight vms of the book, it gives a clear notion of the character oF the 
Cave and of the labour involved in clearing a deep layer of damp clayey soil m 
search of remains which range between the I« Age and the PhtBiiician Penod. 

Unhappilv Mh® Caton Thompson happened to choose a point m the Cave poor 
in nrch«oG^l mntoiJ. »l» h.r p^n mth » mnch 

report ia a aolid contribution to the study of the Ghar Dalam Cave, T. ZAJIMIT, 

America. SoutH: Art. ' LebmaTin. Doerln^ 

Thr Art of Old Peru. Under the Editorship of Walter Lehmann, OBSisted 4 f|0 
by Heinrich Doering, Wi.I>. London: Entert Bemn, Limited. 1924. lUO 
Pi) OS. xii + 12S platea. 13^ X Of Price fo 5s. 

This splendid volume by Doctors Lehmann and Doenng fills a gap m repro- 
ductioHB of ancient art. The book consists of a short historical survey of ancient 
Peruvian art by Dr. Lehmann, and a very interesting account of the land, ^ple 
and monuments by Dr. Docring. Besides tho numerous small illustrations m the 
text there are 12 coloured and nearly 130 unoolouiwl plates of nuns of building, 
feather.work, metaLwork. and shed inlay, cte., but most lUustrate pottery. The 
objocta shown in the beaulifol plates are chosen more for their ^hetio ments 
than for their ethnographical value. The Bories from Pachacamae, Hazea, lru)il]o. 
Chicaraa, Kccuay and Cuzco arc admirably shouTi. Dr. Lehmann detivcB the 
culture of Peru from Rtexico-resemblance to the Northern cuta ho ^uite out. 
In this he iB in agreement with Dr. LTile. To ethnolpgista. Plato 39 is of great 
interest, showing a pottery representstion of the deeaplta^ head of an enemy 
kept as a trophy like the Jivaio and Mundurucu custom. It is a pity that a view 
of the full face is not given as well, as the plate does not show the bps d(^ with 
thorns as the author mentions. However, Plate 35 (upper) shows a « * 

bead with lipe closed with thorns, while Plate 21 (lower) shows_ “ bowl jvith a 
frieze of heads with cords for attachment. It ia of mterest that skulls with holes 
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in the forehead for the attachnient of corde been found at Xazea. The 

custom of thus treating eoeuiles' heada could not have been peculiar to south PerUp 
aa pota appear in north Peru Lu region of Trujillo ahowing heads in hands of 
arriors; but no actual heads have been found in cemeteries Ln these parts, to the 
knowledge of the reviewer^ 

The author throws no light on the cause of the striking difference in art In 
north and south Peru—why the northemerB, efl|>eeially at ChicamSp should have 
c 3 tceUed in the fine reaEfltic modelled waro^ while the south apeciahaeil in conven¬ 
tionalism and brilliant polychrouie painted ware at Nazea and Tiahuanaeo+ Xor 
does ho help in the chronology of the various cultures by his extremely obscure 
chartp which is quite unintelligible. The series of Inca vessels from Cuzero, rare in 
museums in this country^ are of much intereat-. Tile two low'er on Plate 91 remind 
one of the pottery of fragments of Inca period found at Kaaapata, on the Island of 
Titicacap by Bandeliern. The realistic Inca pottery' of this date is rare. It w ould 
be of interest to find out if these realistic pottery- motives are earlier or later than 
the better known entirely geometrical designs cm most Inca potteiy-. On Fig. 
(lower) appears the queer little inaecip winch is shown again on the mastic and 
wofxl paccha published by Mr. Tfoyce VqI. 52+ p. 141). This w as obviously 

late, aa arc all these mastic and wood objects, chiefly beakers, w-hicb have butter¬ 
flies, etc.I on them; in fact, mostly post-conquest. This seems to mdicate that 
the pottery thus decorated is also late. The pottery of Recuay\ which Dr. Tello 
considers archaic p requires an exhaustive siudy. The treatment of the painted 
deedfation seems to be by the lost colour process so well known In south Costa 
Kica and Panama, and it is only by seientifie InvcstlgAtiop which Dr. TeUo is so 
btted te eaiT}' out that we can learn the secrets of that region. It U to be hoped 
he will be enabled to do so. 

It is exasperating to think that uiorc djggmg for treasure, etc., for sale has 
gone on in Peru than in any othkr part of the world+ and less scientific! exeavation. 
Museums are fuU of pottery from Peru without any scientific \'uluo, for want of 
information as to their provenance and associated, objecte. 

It IS bo be hoped that this txjok, with its quantities of beautiful illustTationa+ 
will spur on would-be excavators to undertake serious work in PerUi whcrcp I am 
sun;+ such W'ork wwld be welcomed by the Government if undertaken in a scientific 
manner* LOUIS CLARXG^ 


Africa^ East! Ethnography* Ingrams. 

Zunrihar.^ an Account of Up P^oph^ Indnshici and History. By the jllQ 
Zanzibar Local Committee of the British Empire Exbibitioji. 1924. lUO 

lliis is a broehnie published to interest the pubUc in the exhibits of the 
Zanzibar sectio:! in the East .4frlca Pavilion at the Exhibition, hiany of the 
Colonies have issued similar pamphlets, and they vary greatly in outlook. Some 
confine their information to the economio side, for obvious reasons, othei^ have 
issued publications more varied in scope. 

'The one now under review, however, easily standa out. Its academle char¬ 
acter, the chapters on the ethnology of the island kingdom and its history^ 
arc worthy of a more pernmnent setting. May w-e hope that Mr. Ingrams, to w hose 
research these sections are due, will ampMy them in book form without undue 
delay. 

Tile ehapter on agriculture In the Protectorate is also of interest, but is aU 


too hrii'L 

The bibhography' at the end of the brochure is an intercstmg feature^ and one 
that should prove of value to stinb-nta who arc interested in the history of the East 
African coast, C* \Y. iL 
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ORIOIKAL ARTICLES. 

With Plate K. 

A&ica; Ethno^aphy. Chubb, 

East AfricKn Mask* and an Ovannt>o Shoathecl Knife. 11 

E. C. ChM Wm Plate K. IIU 

Th(^ ftcrc^rnipanjing illuiftnition^ (Pktfl K) are photogmplis of three ojdubitjs 
in the Durban MuBeum which appear to be oi snfBcient inteirst for dceciiptiou. 

The first two aie rnaakii worn by natives of the Liiidi Difitriet of Tanganjdka 
Territory during ciroumcLsion celebrations; and the thinl is a dagger and sheathp 
of unnsnal form, worn by military loaders of the Ovambo tribe of South-West 
Africa, 

Fig. 1. — This is a hollow spherical ninak of soft wood^ very regularly formed 
and ornamented with, tattoo markings. It is uniformly stained with red ochre. The 
incised tattoo marks are black. The hair is repnsented by actual hair fixed on 
by means of some glutinous substance. The eyes are rcpresentetl as nearly closed, 
and there nro no oi^eninga in their region for the wearer to see through. The only 
holes are in the position of the nostrils. It might be possibb to see through these. 
This mask was presented to the Durban ^luseum in 1917 by Sfr* H. W. DowaQ, 
who <ictKTil>e<l it as belonging to the Afakonde Tribe of the LLodi District of 
Tanganyika Territoiy. But on enquiring of the Acting Senior Comniissioncr of 
the Lindi District, ^Ir. C. K, Cadiz^ I mn informed that^ on account of ha having 
the neck pieccp or collar^ and half-closed eyeSp as well as by the form of the tattoo 
marks, he oonsiden* it belongs to the WamahihUp an ofifahoot of the Wamfkkondcp 
wh{) are mainly aettlfxl in Portuguese territory^ only a few living nortli of the 
Kovtima, tn Tanganyika- He was good enough to send me a typical ^fakonde, 
female, niaskp with the “ Xdonya '* or lip-ring wcU represented. This ia shoun In 
Fig, 2. Unlike the Wamahiha mask above described, it represents only the facial 
portion of the head+ and has holes at the eyes and mouth. It is coloured with red 
ochre; but the hair region, tattoo marks, and hp-ring are black, and the 
rej}rcscntation of a large plug tn the lip-ring is white. 

Mr- Cadiz informs me that at the eoncluHion of the eircunickton celebrations, 
and the night before the btjys return to their respective villages, the relations and 
friends gatlicr at one of the elders' villages, and there the dance of the " m^imu 
(spirits) is held. The Ximakonde name for a mask is “ mdimu” which also has 
the genera] meaning of '' spirit or something supernatural.^* 

Tliere are several kinds of '* midimu ^^—the -Vpe, the Snake, the man with 
a woman's breasts, the man in the tree top (on stilts), etc.^ — and each has its 
appropriate dance. The night choeon for the dance is alwajii wheii the moon is 
well on the wane, m that it may be as dark as possible^ About 7.30 p.m. the guests 
begm to arrive, and scat themselves in a eemi-circb facing the boys who have 
recently been circumcisfKi, an open space being left for the dancers. The dancers, 
twenty to thirty in number^ have meanw'Mla gone off into the bush to prepare 
for the ceremony- In olden days, when customs were more strictly observed, the 
identity of the dancers was carefuU^^ concealed from the boy^s anti w omen. Having 
made all necessary prei>aratioii9, the dancers, wearing masks and dimscd up in 
fantoatio fashion, some mounted on stilts, others on all-fours, or riding on the 
ahouldcTS of companions^ gradually approach the spot where the guests have 
assembled for the entertainment. The dancers epmo forward one by one, singing 
songs of prai-so or dcrlHion of someone in the assembly , and, having arrived at 
the open space left for the purpose^ prance about much to the delight and 
feigned terror of the women and youngsters. If the dancer satisfica the somewhat 
critical audiencOi he is given a chicken or *' ^AKwiiwi (50 cents)^ pr some other 
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email reward. He then tnabes way for the iiest one, and ao on until the amall 

houis of the morning, when the dance Li hrought to an end. n^nmhn 

Fist 3 ia a dogger and sheath which is worn by mditaiy* leaders of the O^ambo 
tribe of South-Weot Mmss as a token of rank. The dagger measures 5J inches m 
length : the blade is of iron, and the short haft is of wo<^, eove^ with sheet co^r 
on the lower i>art and with twisted, square, copper wiro on the uijper part. The 
sheath is of sheet copper in the form of a sector, meaaumig 12 inches long at the 
base and 5 inches fiigh. Except for a sinaU portion at tlie hasc and summit, it » 
covered witli twisted copper wire, aquare in section, bound ho^ntally. ln«r<ed 
in the summit is a wooden portion to receive tlie blade of the dagger, and fastened 
to it is a short leathern thong, for attachment to a bolt, presumably. 

E. C. CHUBB. 


Polynesia; Reli^on. 

The Polyncaiait Word Atua: lt» Derivation and Meanlngr- "y lit 

TAe Rcc, ir. 0. IvtJts, (Confintted/rom Mi?;, 1924,101.) 

Part III. 

4. if’Ae ileanin^ of Atua. 

(a) Sofm imaning» of atna, other ihais “ ^od '* — If the derivation of flftMt from 
hta be accepted it is evident that an idea originally associated with it. and atiU 
surviving in places, is that of the Mota taJaro or tatmle. “ ghost ” or ancestor. 
But in the dictionaries the first raeanii^ of <i(uo is invariably “ god." Thus ^ 
Samoa dictionary has atm (1) a god; (2| God. and the JIaori be^ with ‘God 
as the first meaning of atm, In the JanffitU of the Anthrop,. InstituiCj 1909, p. l>59, 
Efr Bivere shows that in Samoa the word atm was ii.wd to designate what wrer© 
practically totems. In Tonga he w-as told that " each family bad ita otw, some 
of which* wiero animals and some stones, while a man might also be an oiao. 
Of Tikopia he rocords the fact that the people " call a number of anitnaU atm, a 
'* w'Oid which they also use for an ancestor.” 

Te Fonu, a native of Nifilole, a Polynesian colony in the Reef Islands, near 
Ntdsapu where Bishop Patteson wes killed, was reported by Bishop John Selwyn 
as saving that the sickness that raged in Xukapu foQowmg upon the retum of 
the four men who were abducted in 18T1, and who found their way Iwck there from 
Fiji, was caused hy the atm of Bishop Patteson. 

In Maori atm can aUi> definitely bear the mqanbg “ghost.” .sVrchdeacon 
Williams writes : “ 1 have on okl esample when a woman supposed to be dead 
” turns up-and the remark is made that it is Hinepotipou atm, not Hinopoupou 

The Hawaiian Bictianary " gi^es “ spirit ” as the rendering of otiio in the 
phrase airwa^au-matMO. " the aneestore of those who died long ago and who became 
'■ gods—the spirits of former heroes." In the dictionaries we find such a secondary 
meaning as " a maiwel," “ a portent." “ something estrooidinary to tho narivo 
*' mind,’’ and herein we definitely approach secondary meanings of laii (Mota), 
iindah, *' Florida " ; 'fliafo, Sa'a. 

(b) The Fijian iwid kalou.—TIio nae of tho word /:otea m Fiji for " God ’* 
may perhaps he taken aa a proof of Dr. Codiington’s statement that “ any personal 
“ object of worship amongst natives in all parts of the world is taken by Europeans 
" to be a spirit, or a god, or a devil.” Mr. Hocart wrote of the word Aafou (Journal 
Anlhrop. 1912) that those who were responsible for fixing the meac^ of it 
completely mistook ita meaning. Dr. Hazelwood in the “Fijian Dictionary” 
has “ ialoa, a god," whereas Mr, Hocart has proved conclusively that it means no 
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more than the >[ota famate, dead persoa, glipst, spirit. Or. Rivers suggests {^hL 
Sitcieifj^ iL> p- 414 11 .] thett k&lou t^aro (Florida by tLe mteFebange of t 

into Jt and r into /,* 

Methodist niissionarieu in ^evr Britain follotting tliii Fijian pmetiee taking 
m “god" huvo used it in the Bibb tnmsbtioiis. 

While ne eAunot Bay altogether of aim what ^!r, Hoeart has said of MoUf 
for w^e are rkalitig here with Fol^> 7 iesians anti not w ith Mekne^fiazis, yet ive ean at 
least say with certainty that the primary meaning of atua is not ' Cod ’ or a god/" 
even if we allow it to possess the memiing of god “ at all. Also we can eay that 
the use of of an in the Scripture Iranalations m the eq-ni valent for “ God "" b unwise 
from the point of vieiv of theology, as it b certainly ill inforiued from the point of 
^iew' of ethnology. 

(e) Uife of atua in Maori . —^ Archdeacon "^^'illiaina. the compiler of the last 
eilition of the “ Maori Dictionary/' in a letter to the ]jresent writer says : “ In an 
“ investigation of this sort as to the meaning of aina] we nrnst be on our guard 
“ agamst bt.mig misled by conceptions we have grafted on to the w ond which are not 
“ essential to it. After it w'os pnnted 1 regretted I had put dowTi * God ^ as 
"" the first meaning of at no —as I doubt whether what we deem * God ' b w hat the 
“ word connotes to a Pol> 7 iesbTi. We may get quite off the tracks if we tiy to 
“ find a root suggesting g^-like attributes. We must eliminate the idea of deity 
“ from the inveatigation. , , , Li MaoK the mythical pcmonifications of 
“ natural phenomena were termed af«a. But it was perha|]ia a pity to have adopted 
that woni for " God." The existence of a belief in a supreme deity lo has lately 
“ come to light : but that was emphatically esoteric—the rank and file, I am 
satisfied, knew' notlung of the cult, and many not even the name. So even had 
it been avmJable there might have been difficulties too with /o.“ 

(d) Mtjfhdo^ical Tales of Heroes .—The abundant mj^thological tales of lieroes 
in Pol^mesia need not blind our eyes to the human origin of some at least of them. 
Elib“"PohTiesiaiiKescarches/" vol. p. 32 S. speaking of Tahiti says: “ ITic gods 
“ of the ocean probably were men w ho had csceUed their contempomries in uautlcaL 
adventure or exploit and Here deified by their descendants/" \Vllliama, ilis^ 
sionary Enterprbea.” p, llffi says that "" Kuanuu, a chief from Raiatea, sailed 
*■ ages ago from there and died and was dellled as Te atua taiiai tere^ the conductor 
“ of fieets."' WUliaims also seems to hold generally that the " gods ” of Polynesia 
w'cro ** deified ancestors"" {op. ciY., p. 543 ). 

In an investigation into the meaning and use of such a w ord aa aim we must 
not be led aside by any desire to philosophise the mythological tales of the l)eople, 
or to find an esoteric nicanmg in them as tlieir piiinary content. 

The Sfelaiiesian iieoples have not attained to the higher levels of thought in 
matters pertaining to the cosmogony of the universe which the Polymeidana have 
attained, nor have they peopled the heavens with such a pantheon as have their 
Polynefdan brethren, but just aa students of ^lelanesian languages claim that the 
Melanesian languages present an older form of w hat woe once the common tongue 
of the two peoplesp so the investigatioii of such a w ord as ains w ould seem to show 
that in the begiiuiing the religion of the two peoples wa^^ one and the same, viz., 
ancestor w’orship. WALTER IVENSi 


* This h wTtMi^r Florida aad Fiji Imvo t ia the worcLa^ three; tadhi, »m ; 

fquw*. fathers faftiftu, prohibition ore (Nqually FlorSda and Fiji wordi. Abo Fiji * is p in Ffarii:!* 
Jeau, Fiji 501, tree; Fiji kaiu ; Florida louwe* etc. Fiji hM taioro in tlie fianae B«iBe as the 

, JBanlci Iflt, (afaro^ In tbe exproatiiou tidciu-Ja/an?, fi fnodfator qt inlereeadcr; La Hoakid lAlaad 
Iho e^^ulv'slnnt la 1 isioTo^^ —S. H. RaIT. 
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America, North.: Ethnography, Parson^ 

T«wA Mother* ftnd Chllctren. litj Df. EUie Farsdni. 119 

^Ictunirecf to promote conccpticm and childboaring arc common among the 
Hopi and Keres and at Zuiii; but in tlie Tmionn towns I have still to hear of any. 
Tewa women have stated poaitively that there was nothing for a woman w-anting a 
child to do. Xor for a woman not wanting a child. And yet. a woman of San 
whose children were bom weU spaced otit said that she would remark to a certain 
woman who had been having a child every year, “ You don’t have good timea, 
Thera is at Santa Clara a prophylaxis against twins, A girl who passes by a dog 
lying down in the house or by a bow and arrow laid on the floor or a gun. w ill have 
twins; andsOi as twins are not desired, the thing to do is to chase the dog out or go 
around him, and to go around the carelessly dropped w eapons. 

A pregnant woman should sweep her dust out of the door quickly, not dallyiag. 
Xor should she linger about the door, going in or out. She diould not start to go out 
and then not go. Should she behave in these ways, not sweep quickly or go out 
promptly, the unborn child will start out and then draw' back or take a long time 
to come out. (San Juan). Similarly, were the prospective mother to peep out of 
door or window the baby would “ look out [on the world] and gp back." (Santa 


Clara). 

A praguant woman will carry a koy or a stone in her belt, something hard, “ so 
the Moon won’t cat the baby.” The moon in eclipse is thought to eat the unborn 
chdd, causing deformities of mouth or foot or hand, A certain San Juan man was 
Ixun without toes, because, they say, the Moon ate his foot, -Another man has no 
linger nails, and again they say the Moon ato his nails. So at eclipse, “ when the 
^loon dies,”* they tell a woman not to go outdoors. (San Juan). That night she 
should not deep much. Her laothcr should watch for her, going out to see ** when 
“ the Moon is alive again.” It is only the night of eclipse that, at Santa Clara, the 
prospective mother carricfi something, a key or ring, in her belt. 

There is no albinism among the Tewa, and so no theory of it. There are no 
pregnancy taboos on the father, ss elsewhere in Pueblo circles. 

Eight or nine times before the birth the expectant mother bathes every four 
days ; after the birth slic bathes on the fourth day, on the eighth, on the twelfth, etc. 
That Mexican women do not bathe for a month after the birth seems strange to 
the Tewa woman, and more than questionable. 

Ihiriog the first half of the month after the birth some women drink water that 
has been boiled;t then, during the secxind half, water that has been warmed only. 
Other women drink cold water only, I>urmg all this time watermelon and peachea 
are not eaten, “ because, they say, they are eoId."J Women are supposed not to sleep 
with their husband for one month after the birth of a daughter, for forty days after 
that of a soil. 

The mother lies in three daya; on the fourth day eshe is iip,| nnd the infant is 
named. The attendant aunts, maternal or paternal, pve names—“the kaij/e 
(mother's older idster, San Juan) or ko'o (mother's younger sister) will give a name, the 
JK’i (lather's sister), too," One of these women, the ki'i, who becomes the iiittaifipa 
or navel mother, will carry the baby out at sutiriBe. The mother goes too.|| Both 


• “ Tim Sun '* if nid of eelipMp be clHWhtmi. 

t Thim b B praeticQ oC tlii» Tvwa tii First Mofa abo. Su- IDSL. 

I se. 

{ Tim day nt birth » eounted Bird thjQ day fit g^ttin^ up. Warn ttuo birtli on a Friday^ Ihe 
mathor T^oidd up on Monday. 

y Unh^ Aiw Ifcappen to be b Mexif^. A com wbh cited of najnlng tho ehild of a San Juan 
man and. a MoNi-con woniAn behind Iho molllmr'a bnok. Tlte petnmAl lolBtiven wnited until 
tbo Mc<]dcan moibei' Won m taking the ciutomiuy batli at tlm end of her month's con-' 

^ement, lbe.ii+ unioiown to hoj-* they named the baby# (A Btrikiug UlustiAlion of Fuebln 
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women turn around four tiuies^ Ln anti sunwise circuit. Another wouniii* iaty^ or 
goea ciirr^in^ A fire ^tkk and a broom. A circular sweep is mndo with 

the broom snd a cutting or sUeing motion (pfri, blow aa the wind does* wiucL is 
esorcism for laith mother and infant) and the fire stick is cast awaj, Tlie haby La 
then carried indoors and bathed all over bj tbe navel mother^ and she and each 
visiting kinswoman give a name. In tbe bath-water is placed a fetish-atone or shell, 
<}ga, a eowTie shell; or tmirn^ an shell; or A-a, lightniug stone, tan 

arrow or spear jjoint; or as are called the fctichietic stone images of bear or 
mountain-lion. The navel mother tjikes a moathfuL of the water from an abaJone 
shell and with the water still in her mouth breathes in along the com ear, 
kjiliohatsiji^ri (A-g, com; ha^ heart; tjnperif blow‘) the rite Le called* Then the 

ear is waved Ln the six directions; and the navel mother ejects the water from her 
mouth into the mouth of the infant. This rite ia repeated for the second ear of com. 
ilieii the navel mother breathes out on the infant. The third w onian Ln the sunrise 
group repeats the whole ritual. It b tho naval mother who fumbhea the bowip the 
fetich stone, and the two ears of com * . . They thank the aunts, and give 

them Btew’ and bread to take home. The two ears of com used in reaming 
nrc left on either side of the infant for ten or twelve days, k^dw- 
dnyima, com-taldng-care-ohbaby.” This com, of which the ear is completely 
komelled, is planted the year following. +Such completely kernelied ears (A^A-uyee), 
which are aacroiMinetp are used so that the baby will grow' up perfect like the 
com oar.* 

In case a member of tho curing society {pu^fana) b called in for a difficult 
delivery', tho infant is named by thepu/oM or doctor. 

These naming pmetices are those of t^an Juan. .4t Santa Clara the use of shell 
or fetich stone in the l>ath water appeared to l>e unfamiliar, and the corn ears are 
left alongside the infant for but four days. Of the practices in San lldefonso and the 
other ^le.'ticanised towns I got hut meagre account. 

fn all the towns there b also a Catholic chrbtening. Within a week or 
two of the birth the infant is taken to church ** for hb Mexican name,"* by hb 
mudriiijia or p&pQpipa (w'et head mother) and hb padrinh^ or popotora {w'Ct head 
father). The same iw-rsona continue to Bervo as Catholic godparents to a family unless 
a godchild dies, when new gtxlparcnts are called for. Possibly u like rule holds for 
the " navel mother " in the natiA-e rituaL 

The placenta is fbrown into the rivcr.t For a girl, after the cord dries up and 
drops ofi, it b buried very deep near the grinding stone* so that when she grew's up 
she w'ill not l>e lazy; for a boy^ it b buried in the field, ** so he could work."t 

If the navel " waters,” dust from the rafters is rubbed on. Between sore navel 
and snake bite there b no association as in other pueblos. The mother of an infant 
with sore navel will not eat eggs or beans. 

Were a itieiistruatiug n'ornon to hold a baby it W'ould make the baby's skin 
rough and spotty,and the baby, irritable- " I wonder w’hy the baby cries so gome- 
body might ask. ” Because of so-aiid-ao, she was mens trusting,” somebody might 


Iziitiaii e«cMtlve teoacity 3) Tn onatlwr «ago, tliB child did not Iwr Indtan daiuo tinlil sl^ 
WflB two and a hflif j-aara old. Thbs, too* wm given fturre|>tUiouiily (by bar tatlier^s inotiior-H 
brotlior^a wife} . .' . . “ Wo alwaj-s hid* tiling? from Aloiicaiifl beceuHl thoy am mean.'" 

* Cp. La^m, aiAif, 1019 , Sfl. Areoniing %a Criiihing (uiipublLfhi]id MS-) an oar et coto, 
completoly kemelleci and white, ia left alongside ths Zit&i boy babjiV and a darb* flat brnnehm® 
at llie top) oar, nlangpade tbo girl baby, Heconlly 1 Haw a iww bom boy baby at Zufii lying 
03 -fc hia hot *and bod, with tm onT of whito com Oil either aitio. Thia is the Hopi prnotLce also, 
L92I, bfi. 

t Cp. for Laguna practice, 1W1&, 8fl- 

J Op, for Laguna practice* M- 
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ausTh'<>r. So no woman during nipniitnjation is allowed to tiairy « baby. Lard and 
powder Ifito used to allay the irritation of the skin, ^ . • * * * oi 

1 heard of a woman in confinenient who had not enough milk for her miant. Jslio 
w anted medicine, but nobody knew what to gire her. " We used to know% but we 
don't know now," a comment, familiar in other connections also, on the drain- 
tegration of tribal culture of which the people are frequently aware. 

To make a child able to talk cnrjy one may put a stirring stick [wipe), still warm 
from use, into his mouth and stir it around. The stirring circuit ehown my 
informant was anti-sunwiae. fThia cook stick ia lUscd in making awTwwe. which is 
floor atined with milk or chili). The practice, familiar elsewhere, of holding a 
mocking bird to the child's mouth to induce the gift of tongues was unfamiliar at 

San Juan. . 

Sick infants or children are " giTcn," as among the Hopi,* to one or another 
of the ceremonial organisations. The present Winter Chief at Santa Clara was thus 
given to the Winter Pteople'a ceremonial group when he w‘aa rick in boyhood. Kow- 
and again, boy babiea were vowed by their mothers to the tui'irmo of San Juan; the 
practice is lapsing. The koaaa or clowns of Santa Clara arc recruited also by 
dedication in sickness nr even before birth. 

The first teeth arc thrown to the Sun. A child may say, " Mother, 1 took my 
tooth out." The mother will rejoin, *' Keep it until to-morrow morning and let me 
give it to the Sun, so he will give you a new- oiie," At sunrise the mother takes the 
tooth out and throws it to the Sun, asking him to give a new tooth. When the neat 
tooth erupts, the child will say, “ Mother, tho Sun has given me a new tooth," 

TsaAiyitf children’s bugaboo. “ Tiablytt will come to whip you or to take 
yon,” tho old people will say to a rcEraetory child, or to a erjung child; ** Twibiyw 
will hear you from t'oseno," his home in the eastern mountains. And a child may to 
told that J'eoWyw has said that he has ears in the chimney .J *' Knock and I will 
come,” saya he. So to a crying child or to a lazy one. a mother might say, *' I am 
going to knock on the chimney." "Don’t do it, mother," begs the child. Tlio 
mother may go so far aa to pick up a stick to tap with. "WTicn it looks like snow- 
in the eastern mountmns, people say to thecliildren, " TaoAjyi* is coming;" or, after 
snowing, they say, “ Teabiyit is under the snow, he won't come." At the Christmaa- 
tido dances Tsabi^ actually docs appear. Thera are two of him, one a man of the 
Winter People, wearing a white shirt and in white mask; the other, a man of the 
Summer People, in yellow ahirt and black mask. Over their mask, a wig, and under 
it, a of foxakin, 'They wear tronserB and shoes, and carry a horsewhip and a 
«mk. They chase the children, and they visit from house to house to collect bread for 
their aack.l As early as S'trt'cmber people begin to tell the children that Taaftiyu is 
getting readv hia sack in the mountains. 

Parents may punish directly, too. "Do what the old people tell you, else I will 
beat you," a mother might say to a child. And formerly no child would ever think 
of saving’ as children say to-day, " What you pay mel '' to a senior asking service, 
I heard of a man who did whip his two little boys when they had been " mean " to 
their sister. She and her brothers would be sent to the river, as used to be tho 
practice, to wash their face, in w-inter through the ice, and on their way the brothera 
would tease—" boys are mean to girls," 

Formerly, boys were not allowed to smoke before marrying or before gping out 
to light. ** Why do you want to smoke f Have you killed a coyote (t.e., Xavaho)! " 

a j'outh might he asked. 

• Set Max, 1921 , 68 . 

t Befarted to also at San DdefonsO u Pruu itndD Or, in Spnnid], «» a^urllto, little grand- 
tatber, 

^ Per Hopd, cp. Mas, 1921, 68. | Like tbo ZoSj a$oeMe, 
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The Santa Clara woman who opined that boys were mean to girb, and men, 
aometimes, to women—she had described her ftrat hut^band as " an awfuJ mean 
man **—^this woman, now luiddle-aged, as a girl had learned to make pott€t5' Irom an 
aunt tvho was a particularly good potter. The girl would visit her aunt and work 
with her. In cra(tonianiihip,aa in education at large, the Pueblo way is tho w'ay of 
apprenticeship! E1*S1E CLEWS PAESOKb. 


Teclinoloffy. Tlioiiias. 

Netting without a Knot. Btj E, S, Thoinaa, 149 

Man (1W9, 20) czoiitajns a notij under the above heading by il. A. 
ran Gennepi in which refcneiiCD ia made to an article by >Ij3s A. ^Veraer^ in which 
she api>eajrti to attribute it& origin amoog the Angoni, where she clkcovered it, to 
their possible Biishmeu ancetftors. M, vaa Geanep shows that the techiii<|ue la 
employed by the Wartuidi of Konnda and that it ir kno^ii to the Indians of Braril 



It is of interest to note that there is an example in the liritiah Museum from Peni, 
and 1 am indebted to the Royal Geographical Society of E^pt for penmssion 
to deaotibc a very beautiful example from Farogli, which w in their Museum at 
C^iro. It is a hag (Fig, 1) of well-mado brown l>ark fibre string, the Bat width m 
base and mouth bemg 05 and 32 cm, rftspcctivdy, and the height 40 cm. A core 
of cords forming the mouth was first closely coiled with stnng, through tho tuma 
of which the netting loops pass round and round continuously to the bottom 
(Fig. 2). Fig. 3 shows the appearance of the looping, natural siae. It w ao cioseiy 
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and netted that the tepcrhniquei^ qmtQ maBke<^J and uareful ^rutinj is ncKX^saajy 

to make it out. A handle ia formed of lengths of cord [inssed to and fro aorosa a 
diameter of the moutlij the ends iinally knotted together. Tlua h probably done 
before the preliniiiiarj' coding of the cords forming the mouth. At "the bottom of 
the liag, 'v^'hiJe still open, taa^ls (Fig. 4) are made at opposite ends of a diameter 
in the same plane a& the liaudlOj by threading a length of cord back and fore live or 
six times. The tassel loops of one t^issel are apparently contmuotia mth the cord 
ii^ith which the bag haa boon netted. After making the taasel, the bunch of loops 
ia wrapped round about half way up and then coiled (like the month) and netted 
over downwards, round and round (Fig. 5). On reaching the Irnttom the mouth is 
se\i-n (looped) up through the lowest loops, and the seam at the same time overlaid 
with Iwp netting in the Battle way as the mouth rim described below . A similar 
collar la then loop^netted about the second tassel iti a H imiljir wray—from above 
dowTiwai^, Tlie mouth of the bag is very skillltilly and elal>orately finished off 
with Kimilar collars about the bases of the handle corda, and with an overlay of loop- 
netting round the mouth. Each collar bs wwked downw'ardsp the first loopH (aa 
in the case of the tassels) being formed upr>n a couple of turns of cord bound round 
the handle two or three cm. above the mouth of the bag (Fig. fi). On reaching 
the level of the mouth, the loops at the back are drawn tightp but the looping is 
continued from the three or four Loops in front along one edge of the mouth, the 
cord passing under the ring of cords forming the mouth (Fig. 

.4 very neat overlay is thus formed over the lim, as far as the other handle baiw. 
A flimiiar collar is worked upon the other handle base and along the other margin 
of the bag mouths Tlie ends of the cords arc knotted to the adjacent collars when 
all is completCr 

Tho mouth Jing wbs eloacly bound by the coiled string to begin with; the 
imder^paaaing cords of the overlay netting, in addition, makes it extremely tight 
and firm {Fig. 7). 

After some I ft centiineters of nettbig, the loops ease out considerably, as indicated 
by the dimensions ^ven. The rctfult is that the mouth of the bag haa the appearance 
of being draw-n together by a running string. 

The bag is a very inaaterly piece of work, and an admirable example of this 
doubtless primitive kind of netting. 

A search in the Cairo Museum of Antiquities for possible examples of this 
technique In Ancient Egyptian string-work was rewarded by the discovery of tho 
upper portion of a verj- loosely and roughly constructed bag or baaket of osier, the 
loops being 3 or 4 cm. deep. The object is not dated. E. S. THOMAS 
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Afirlca, Central: Reli^on. 

Notes on Utan» and other Bondei Ouetoms. By Dora C. Abdy, 

Utani. — ^The wordiddni describes a close relationship subsisting between 
two families of the same dan living in the same district. Tlie custom is said to be a 
very old one; it is bnoivn to esist among the Wabondei and Wazigua (inhabitbg 
the lowlands between tlio Usambam mountains and the sea] and the Washani-. 
bala and Wakilindi living in the Usambara mountains behind Tanga. AH four 
tribes intcrm«iT, and, though they speak distinct languages, they have manv 
words in common, and tba grammatical forms ore alike. ^ 

The verb kulina means “ to condole,” ** to aympathiso with,” Two families 
which stand in the relation uddni to each other are said kutanaiti (reciprocal form 
of the verb). Only families desoended from a common male ancestor can ianand 

As soon as a child is old enough to understand, his father t cM a him;_“ Mianao 

" KW - (naming a family) ni wionf itaio,” the door of-is your ufaaf ” 
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All the membetia of the oae faimly niiist be ready to help the merobera of the other* 
But, more partioularly, the head of the one family is to the head of the other 

family and all iiie descendAnta, and each of them La rniani to him. A man has 
eonflidenible authority over a child to whom he ia mittni ; he may even hoas the 
child by saving: “ Your father is dead,” and the child most not resent it. If a 
member of the child^s family really dies, the m/ani must come and say words to 
this effect : “lam very glad ; I bcwitche<l him so that he might die ; I wanted the 
“ goat's head ” [that U, the heEid of the goat sacriffeed at the funerab wliich is the 
portion). But after this presenbed fooling he may show hU real sorrow;* 
If the mtani spits on a plantain belonging to the child, or on a garment or any of 
his posst^ions, be claims it for himself; but the child may redeem it for a trifUng 
sum. If a Tnlani proves very oppressive another may be choseUp but always from 
the same family. 

Although this one member of each family performs the actual functions of a 
mfdnip all the members of the two families are to each other; the grandchild 

of one family is mtdni to the head of the other. The women of the two famiJica 
art^ also allowed to (ajinnd, but they seem to think very little of it. 

The families are miiani from to generation. When the head dies, 

the eldest child becomes tlio miani: if the eldest is a woman, she bands on the duty 
to the nc 3 rt malCp though it ia possible for a woman to be a iiifani. If the proper 
mifini is ill or absent when Ilia sendees are re<xuired^ one of his sons or brothers is 
asked to act for him. 

A nikemhcr of an ahen tribe hving in one of these districts can establish a blood- 
rclationsliip with the head of a family by scarifymg his cbest and giving his friend 
some of the blood to drink, whereupon his friend does the same— ktxhanji^na 
damu." Ab soon as this is done, all the icofowt of his friend become the lea^ani 
of the alien. Very often, however, a Bondci or Zigua man lefusea to admit the 
alien to this relationship. 

The miani seems to have two principal functions : (1) to kill any inconvement 
members of the other family^ for instance a leper, or a kigeg^ child (a child which 
cuts its upper teeth drat); Md [2) to take tlio leading part in the funeral ceiemonies 
for any of his on the day when the mourning ic hnished.t 

On that day the fTi^dai kindles a fire, and is given fnsaTiga, that is. a w hite cloth, 
generaU3'' one of the strips of calico given for tho grave-clothes of the dead person. 
Alter girding this cloth round his loins, ho taken two hoes, and landless a torch at 
the fire. The mourners stand in order round a cleaned plaoe; the mtani goes 
seven times round the circle and then ruiLS out of the village clashing the two hoes 
an<l earrying the torch. He hides all thr^ at some distancCp and come* back 
sajdng : “ Now 1 have chased away the spirit- (of the dead man). ‘ now he has 
“ "gone to Join his companions at Mlinga-” (The hoes may be reclaimed next 
morning,) The then comes back into tho middle of the circle of moumerSi 

and the men say to him: '"We want a clear space so that we may iinish our 
** mourning/^ After a great deal of ailment it is agreed that the diuniming 
shall Iwgiflp and men and women alike dance In tho cleared space. Tills funcfal 
dance is called and the first verse sung is alwaj^ this:— 

lukonLa Ek^ingi na Muluugu^ 

imu wa Sevkta EbGUgone 

uunbAlii, miDnm njingi ns Mulungo- 

9vut& goiui ntofigf^p 

e® unu wa ^uta 

^ If a man wow really U> bewitch of paisqn any of hia infani, bo would dia bimwU 
f Sm alau under Af-iAllI and undor oiurti&tG'i ftftd 
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** Ga DU, go on. 

Al\ <Lf^aths ufD from God. 

This %hihg of Seut* let it ^Jeep BouBtUy. 

<iO on. idJ dcalha ato from God. 

^utA sleep JHJundlyp 
Oh thing of Seutn, steep. 

tTLo informant, Walter Kguniko, could not tdl me who Seuta is, but 1 he 

IB an ancestral spirit of the BondcL Old things are cidicd things o^ Seuta. ) 
Next momiTig, the tMfatit divided and dnitribiiteti the pcTBonnl belon^np of 
the dead pereon. If the death has been a bad death ” (for inhtanec, from leprosy 
or sraaJbpox), the m(am takes cver^'thing—befl&teadt blanket, and clothes— 
because it Ls supposed that he eaimot be infected with the dieeaBe. 

After this a goat m killed. The mtani holds the legs, a brother or relation of 
the dead luon on the father^s side liolda one ear, and a brother or relation on the 
inoiber s side the other car. Each man in turn mentioiis the dead man's name, 
saying: “ So-and-so, go and rest; here is your ox/' (If the man is rich+ an ox is 
really killed, but generally one or more goats are substituted: the words used are 
alwaj^s the same.) Then a ^tlahommedan cuts the throat of the goat, sajing: 

Bismillah ”; this is a modem innovation. The goat ia divided up and ccniked 
for a feast for all the mourners. The mtani receives the head and neck, which is 
considejed to bo the best portion, to take sway with him. 

Then there is a eoreiuonial cleansing. All the mourners stand in order; firat 
the wife of the dead man, then his father and mother, then his children in order, 
and so on. 'The mlani brings an earthen bowl fob of water and a bnneh of leaves 
of the konga tree, and^ while the moumera stand in dead silence, he sprinkles them 
one by one, first on the forehead, then^ successively, on the breast, the backs of 
the bands and the insteps. The more distant relations or frienda may just dip 
their hands in the water. 

After this the mourners may go home. The mtani gives the white cloth 
to the brother or couaio of the deceased who is chosen to inherit tho w idow, 
that is, to add her to the number of his wives,* JDOKA. C. ABDY. 

(To be continued,} 


KEVIEWS. 

ATOhfi&oIopy. W. J. SoUaa. 

Anckm HunUfS and iJieir Modem Rvpre^miaim^. By W. J. SoUaa, 44 C 
Professor of Geology and Palseontology in the Universty of Oxford. Hit 
Third Edition. London : Macmillan, 1924. xixvi + 697. Figs. 366. 25s* aet. 
Almost twenty years ago Profeasor SoUaa gave the happy title of “ Ancient 
Huntera and their Modem ReprcBentativcs*^ to a course of lectures delivered in 
the Royal Institution. In 1611 he threw these lectures into book form; the hook 
succeeded, and the succeas was de^rved, for its author has the high art. of popular 
expoflition—the art of telling in plain words what Bcicntific men are thinking and 
doing, A call for a second edition in 1915 ^ve him an opportunity trf bringing his 
text up to date. And now a third edition has appeart^ — greatly swollen—too 
heavy to be held in the reader’s hand wore it not that the entertamment provided 
makes one forget its weight* 


• Walter Ngnruko, the aid mao who gavo the greater port oF thin inrormatioii, had juqi 
b«4i doing a pemmee (aa a Ckriatlan) for having allowed hia mloai to omy out the heathcniiii 
part ot thcM ccremciiiKa at the Fimeml ot hu tWiJtofa) son Lambert. 
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-An aroiouflcpnipnt in bold tj'po on thp " jacfeet ** of tho now oclition profAtcs 
the reader for w hat is in store for him ;— 

** The general aeceptance of the presence of some niember of the human famil}' 

'* in Europe at an age far more remote than has hitherto been admitted—^in tbe 
“ Pliocene as shown by Mr. Reid Moir’a discoveries, or even the Miocene as would 
** appear from the evidence prorided by the late Mr. \i’estlake—has completely 
“ changed our perapeetive." 

There Call bo no doubt there has been nothing less than a revolution in the 
“ perspective** of Professor Sollas's historical outlook; to put tlie matter viilgatl5', 
he has been “going the pace." We have been acouslotnttl to regard him as a 
stout opponent of the humanity of eolJtha and of sub-erag implement». In 1615 
he gave what must have seemed to his readers a most satisfying and dnal 
explanation of eoliths: — 

“ In deposits which eontaiii aupposed eobths many stones will be found with 
“ Ixild flaking suggest! ve of h unian agency, but of a form which is inconsistent 
“ with this BUggeation, and evidently excludes them from the category of arlc- 
*' facta; on the other hand, some will be found with a suggestive form, but devoid 
■* of characteristic flaking. Tlie collector will naturally reject aU these specimens. 
“ On the other hand, in such an assemblage a certain number of examples may 
*' exist in which both suggestive form and flaking are combined. These are the 
“ specimens which the collector will select, and it is on their evidence that the 
“ inlorvention of human agency is claimed.” ^ 

•' The argument may be extended to the rostro earinate forms. For these 
“ examples do indeed bear witness to intelligence, but if ir fiat of the seUctor, not 
“ of the fabricator” —(2nd Ed,, p, 34). 

It is plain, from the concluding phrase of this extract, which I have taken 
the liberty of italicising, that not long ago Professor Sollas held a very decided 
opinion regarding the cruder implements ascribed to early roan; the argumenta 
for their humanity lay in the gaze of the selector or collector; collectors w-erc the 
dupes of their preconceptions, In the prestnt edition ^ofessor SoUas has coura- 
gcouslv abandoned his psychological explanation of eoliths, and in this change of 
opinion he Is m good com^ny, ftofessor Breuil. when he visited Ipswich in 1912, 
denied the humanity of Mr. -MoirV sub crag implements; he came back in 1920 
and admitted that they had been shaped by human hands. Tlien in 1922 came the 
Franco-Belgian Commission and gave Mr. Moir's contentions its support. Professor 
Sollas now' also makes full amends ; — 

“ The Pleistocene deposits of East Anglia, which have long been distinguished 
“ by the perplexity of the numerous prohlems they present, have lately proved 
“ an unexpected source of information, thanks to tht iHuwftuifiiig re«arcftrs of 
“ Mr, Iteid J/ofr,” 

The last phrase I hare italicised; it deserves to be. But our author scarcely 
rises to his usual level of justice when he relegates to a footnote Mr. Lewis Abbott’s 
discovery of worked flints in the C^romer beds—a diseoveiy made so long ago as 

IBS’!, 

From being a persecutor of eoliths Prof. Sollas has become their champion. 
Their constancy of form overlong periods,instead of miUtating against their humani^, 
as he formerly believed, la now altogether in their favour, for we must expect the 
lirain of early man to be sluggish- Professor Sollas is now prepared, as exidrac* 
of his changed attitude, to accept the eobths found in the upper Mjoceno deposits of 
Puy de Cbumy (in Auvergne) as horaanly-worked flints. In 1915 Puy deCoumy flints 
were rciected'because the geological mind could not conceive the posabibty of ^n 
being a member of the upper Miocene fauna; it was supposed that man would be 
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out of in such a fauna. Professor SoUas has non- thrown this faunal argument 
to the winds. He has studied Mr. ^Vestlake’a collection of Puy eoliths; he has 
visited Puy and studied the eoliths in siiu and the conclusion reaehed is worded 
thus: I have myself hesitated for a long time before arriving at a conclusion, but 

** m the present state of our knowledge 1 think the balance of probabilities points 
to the conclusion that these eoliths are the work of an mtehigent bemg ” {p. 9S, 
3rd ed.l. An intelligent being who needs implements and can shape them^ W'e may 
assign, 1 t hink , to the human family. And he had for comi>any the tlircc-toed 
horse—if Pnifeasor SoUaa baa reached a true conclusion. 

If in certain directions Professor Sodas has been progressive and liberal, there 
are other directions in which he has been a little less than liberal—nay 1 almost 
niggardly and retrograde. Time w ats when ho studied the deposits of the Plciocene 
and Plemtocene periods with the highly laudable object of forming an estimate of 
the duration of these periods. It has become the fashion in certain Academical 
circles to regard any attempt to estimate the length of geological periods in terms 
of years as unseientific—^s mere pandering to vulgar curiosty. It is a great mis¬ 
fortune to British geolog}' that Professor SoUas should have come under this 
sinister Influence* In only one passage, and in only an incidental mannerp does 
Professor Sol las give us a glimpse of his inner thoughts regarding the duration of the 
Pleistocene period. In this passagit' he speaks of estimates of liwhOOO and 4(K>,0TO 
years m ** short-time ** ones—bom w'hich one infecM that in Profeaaor SoUas^s opinion 
these are under, rather than over^ the mark. In the matter of time estimates, 
his attitude is one of pure negation: Ko dates,” he wTites, can as yet be safely 
" assigned, and to venture upon speeulation on this matter would in ail Hkeli- 
" hood be merely to add to the hecatomb of errors which J>e Geer so clearly foresees/' 
We could •wiah that the Professor of Geology in the University of Oxford had faced 
the strictures of his distinguished Sw^edisb colleague, Baron dc Geer, with the courage 
which has carried him so successfully through the perplexities of the eolithic problem. 
In the matter of chronology, the geologist must hold the honourable office of pace¬ 
maker and time-keeper; the anthmpolog^t must depend on him for a Hy-stem of 
teckoning geological time. In 1915 Professor SoUae used the river terraces to 
divide the Pleistocene or Quaternary eptKrh into seven ages, the first, secondi 
“ third and fourth glaciaJ agea^ with their three intervening genial ages ” (p. 20, 
ind edition). He did not thrust on hb readers the isonicwbat clnmay nomenclature 
proponed by the late Professor James Geikie; nor the uncouth terms^—” Gunz," 
“ Mindcl.” llks ” and Wfirm —introduced by Professor Penck and he has thus 
spared his followers the sad confusion W'hich has arisen over the use of these terms. 
Having avoided this error for so long he has, in the excess of his i.itality and youth- 
fulnessp fallen aw'ay from grace in the present edition of Ancient Hunters ** by 
introducing Ftofessor 3>epercPs forbidding nomenclature. He proposes to divide 
the Pleistocene period into four ages, not in terms of glaelalions but in temas of 
raised sea beaches and v-aJley terraces, both of which ore somehow' directly related to 
periods of glacistion. The reader has to accustom himself or herself to speak of the 
deposits of our iiO-foot Thames terrace as Monnstirian the deposits of our 
ITO-foot terruco asTyrrhenian.’' end of the two still higher terraces as"' Miluzzian ” 
and '' .Sicilian.” Why riot name the terraees according to their average leveb— 
in place of Uiung these {antastic terms which carry with them onJy the simuiacmni 
of learning 1 

W© have already quoted with approval Prof. Solas 'b statement concerning the 
"perplexity of prcdilema" conctfming the Pleistocene deposits of East Anglia. 
He retums to them in his final ehapter entitled "Chronology.” He recognise#, 
as eveiryone docs, that the section of these deposits at Hoxne is of critical importance 
and we, therefore, expect him to handle all the facta conneeted therewith in his 
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most eiact and eritioal mannor^ In the second edition (p, 551) tlio depoi^ita at 
Hoxne are stated thus:— 

Aeheulean induertr}-. 

Cold climate {Bcltda T^am, Salix poi^rts). 

Tempera to climate glutinasa, Hosa canrnff). 

Glacial climate, chalky Boulder clay. 

In this list the Acheulean industry is separated from tlie deposition of the 
glacial boulder clay by t^e intervention of a mild and then of a genki period. 
This is in exact correspondence with the account given in lfi9G by the late Mr, 
Clement Keid in his report to the British Association. But in the present (3rd) 
edition (p. S40) the Hat of deposits or strata at Hoxne reads thus : 

Loam and sands. 

Cold climate wawit, SaU^sc 

Temperate climate iAlnus givlinom, Masa ca7i{na)^ 

Acheulean implements. 

Glacial climate, chalky Boulder clay. 

It wnll be seen that between the 2nd and 3fd editions the Acheulean industiy 
has slipped down two strata—strata w'hicli represent a cycle of change from warm 
to cold^ Professor &>llQa does not explain to the reader how' or w hy tfie Acheulean 
industry has become transposed. He still quotes Mr, Clement Reid's report of 1896 
ag the source of his information and assuredly this report leaves no doubt as 
to the Acheulean horizon; it w^as given rightly in Professor Sollas s second 
wiition. It is true that li the Acheulean horizon does tic below' the Arctic bed it 
will fit more comfortably into Professor Sollas's new classification of deposits. 
It may be that the excavations which Reid Sloir is now carrying out will show 
that Mr+ Clement Reid W'as nuataken,, hut in the mesmtlme we must take things 
as ho found them to be in 1896—namely, that the implements wore in the brick 
eariha above the Arctic bed, however difficult it. may be to fit this fact into a 
preconceived theory. 

There are a few minor points in the 3nl edition which are open to criticism 
or alteration. On p. 240 occurs the statement: *"The distinguished anatomist. 
Professor Schwalbe^ still maintains the old fallacy." Alas ! Professor Schwalbe 
has been dead these aeven years j it was he who^ twenty-five years ago, first made 
anaktmists realise that Neanderthal man was a totally separate species of humanity. 
Then there is an altogether misleading passage on p. 256—where it is averred that 
" long-headed people of existing races pass through a brachycephalic stage in 
childhood.^* Then there are other minor/but still rather important, matters w’hich 
require Professor SoIUs'b further consideration. There js the statement that at the 
end of the Palamlithic period Europe vas inhabited by a branch of the Mongolian 
race—an Eskimo people. Professor SoUas bases this daring theory on the charac¬ 
ters of a single skeleton found in the parish of Chaneelade and now presci^^ed in tho 
museum at Perigueux, I have examined this famous specimen and am familiar 
with the cranial features of the Eskimo and the conclusioul have been obligetl to form 
is that the Chanceladc skull, while possessing a few' superficial resemhlances to 
Eskimo skuUs, is in its essential characters just as European as the |ieople of 
England and Prance of to-day. 

Another theory still strenuously upheld by Professor SoUas is that Europe was 
also atone time the home of a people allied to the Bushman of South jVfrica, This, 
theory is based on th& Hkenesg wbkh Professor Sollas sees between the crania] and 
other features of the Grimaldi mother and son and the corresponding features of 
Bushmen. A long experience in handling and examining the skulls of Bushmen 
has taught me that the Bushman's skull is one of the moat readily identified in a 
miscelianeoua collection of human crania and that skulls of the Grimaldi type are 
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nowhere to ha found iti Africa south of the Sahara. Profeee^or Sollati, to be 
can cite Dr. Verncau s authority for speakijig of the Grimaldi pair as ricgrokls. 
Ever since Or. Verncau has passed this verdict upon this poor couple, apparentJy 
mother and son, buried side by side Ui the lower grave of a €^r6-Magnon series of e-ave 
buriald, writer after ’kvriter has gone on repeating it from bewk to bcM>k. But il any¬ 
one A^ill take the trouble to look for duplicates fd the GrimaJdi they will find 
them still in the Mediterranean basin—particnlarly in Sardinia, As for the 
supposed resemblance of the fat Anrignuclan iigurlfu^ or Veni^-doUs, to the 
gteatopvgj' of Bush women, on which Professor Sollas lays so much stress, it does 
not really eidst. In Aurignacian V'enusea I he fat is laid do™ indiscriminately 
on torso.' bnttocki and thighs, exactly as is the case in thousands of inodeni 
European women, whereas in the Bush women, the depOHition of fat is sharply 
loealistd to buttock and thigh. I fear that some of Professor ^oUas's most cherislied 
and most fasc^inating theories may have to i>e scrapjied before another edition is 
oalled for, w’hich, if tmth Is to he served and desert rewarded, should be s^apu. 

AKTHVB KEITH. 


PKOCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

AntUTopology. British Association. 

Ef.port ofth€ PrxefJirt^A cf // [AnthrQ^tologrj) of ihe Bn/M .ds^iufion ilfi 

at Torontof 19:^4. HO 

Section H (Anthropology) met in the Anatomy Buildings of Toronto University 
under the Presidency of Db. F. C. SnKL*a9AiX, whose Presidentlnl Address was 
entitlctl “ Health and Physique through the Centuries,"" He maintained that undue 
alarm had been caused by the figures relating to the physical eharacter of the British 
popuJatiou rluring the Wftr. and that a pessimistic view of their physical and mental 
condition was unnecessary and unfounded. There was no reason for thinking 
that any class w'as now' worse in these respects than eorre-^ponding classes in 
previous epochs. 

llie S^tional Programme was very long, thirty-five commumcationa being 
presented, some of them, how over, by title only, the authors not being present, 
Canadian anthropologb-ts were well repnaented. 

" Pkymcal An^ropolog^ and — ^Dh, A- C, Haddok suggested an arrange¬ 

ment of the race^ of men based on certain physical eharacterB, geogmphieai dLstri- 
butjao,and, partly, on relative antiquity, showing the divergences which Lave con¬ 
tinually arisen from an midifferentiated primitive human stock. Mr. CkaBlUS 
Hill-Tout, in '' Xew Trends in Anthropology,” aimed at ehow^ing that the earlier 
eonceptiuns of the skull charaetera of primitive man were founded on misleading 
data, and that human skulls should be compared not with mature aiitLrop{>ids, 
but with immature apea which represent mere closely the ancestral type. A 
eontribution by Db. A. HEDLiOKA, who was elected a V^icc^Presldent of the Seotioa 
for the meeting, dealt with the antiquity of man in America, with apeeial reference 
to the skeletal remains recently discovered at Los Angeles. He was of the opinion 
that, although their antiquity U eonaiderable, it is not a geological antiquity and 
Ms view^ that oo high antiquity is to be oaoigned to any skelefal remains hitherto 
found on the American continent remains unchanged. Mb. B. OriTEKiNO described 
ancient skeletal remains from Santa Barbara, California. W. E. Cbeooby 

and JliLO Kellmas dealt with the dentition of Dryopitbecus. They maintained 
that the evidence tended to Indicate that the distinetively human miOcUficatioii of 
dentition took place after the Sliddle ^lioceiie. Mb. L. H. Dudley Buxton described 
skulls from the Valley of Mexico; of three series eraMinecI, one if genuinely attributed 
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t« " Toltec/' s^howM that the 'Mtec were physicJiJly ukki tii the A paper by 

PaoFEsaoB Seligman on A Pseudo-Mongolian Type in Central Africa/* was 
presented by Da. Haddon. 

Mr. T. Wingate Todd dealt with the Relation of Industry and SocLnJ Con¬ 
ditions to Cranial Ty|ies in Clevelaiid/' a paper which afforded soran inte^restUig data 
respecting the rektioii hetween cranial capacity and industrial depression as seen in 
the dissecting rooni. Dk. lLAi7aHT..iNT of New York, dealt with racial chaiuctcriettca 
enierging fmm the study of iramigTanfd into America. A j^np of papers dcaHog 
with the anthropology^ of children wa^ presented by Da, AIi^xandeb 1>0W on the 
reaiilt.s of an e^mination of 540 infants measured at birth, whom it is propoaetl to 
continue to esamme at monthly intervals for at least tivo yeara; by Mjbs 
Fleming in continiuUion of her previous report on work among school childronp 
showing the influence of growth on race and &ex characters; and by Mb, L. H. 
Dgdlev Buxton on obscT vat ions on Navajo children. 

ArcA^wiogi/. —lift. T. Ashby described recent discoveri€?s in It-aiian archawlogy, 
and also gave a general account of the Roman road syatem with special reference to 
its influence in the spread of Roman military j^ower^ trade, and chiliaation. Db. 
L. Aaii gave a very fully illustrated account of recent discoveries in palajolithic art 
in Europe. 

Ethnographrj .—Apart from a cominunioation Iroin ^iR- H. BALFOtJn on The 
Art of Stcncillkig in the Fiji Islands and the Question of its Origin/^ the ethnographical 
paj»crs dealt e^clusivel}' witJi tlic American eoatinent. The work of the Anthropo¬ 
logical Depjirtment of the Cana<lian Geological .purvey was wefi represented, ^Ih. 

Jen Ness dealuig with The Ancient Education of s Carrier Indian, Dr. E. 
^APiR with The Privilege Concept amoog the Nootka IndiansF Mb. M BARBEAtf 
with " The Crests of a Taimsbian Fainilyp a study in native heraldry/* Professor 
F, a Sf-ECE with some tribal bonndarira of the Montagaais and Naskapi of the 
Lahradar Peninsula. Mb. T. F, MciLAVEAlni gave a detailed account of the |)otlatch 
in Bella CoolaF in w'hicli he brought out the legal and social sigiiificonec of the ceremony, 
Mr. Gtty E. Rboadeh anah='se<i the art of the NorthAVest Coast Iiiilians with special 
TC'fcrcnco to its composition. Mrs. R. . Benedict dealt with the Religious Com¬ 
plexes of the North Amerlean Indians^” and E. SetER analysed the ccremojiv 
of the first ealmon on the Facific Coast. 

Mention may also be made here of a valuable paper by^ Mb. H. BalfoUR on 
WeKurc of Primitive Peopies/^vhich raised several points of imiwrtancc in connection 
with the administration of native affairs. 

Tw^o papers dealt with methods of study. Dr, hAlexandeB GoldenweISEB 
contrasted the methods of the American School "ndth those of the classical e^olu- 
tionarv theory and the diffuakmist thef>ry. D, VValu 3 dealt with diffusion 

as a criterion of age. TWs he was not prepared to accept unless checked by histoiy^. 

0&tfip(ifXi(Uv€ only paper on this subject. The BrWe of Hades^ 

by Professor H. J. Rose, discussed the equation of death with marriage in Greece, 
and related it to the sacrifice of viigins as a fertihty and luck charm. 

Hie Section took part in a Joint discussion with Seelion J {Psychology) on 
Mental Racial Differeocea, which was opened by PsOFESSOE W* McDoCGALt, 
Dr.C, S. Dh. Shbubsall, Mb. Peake, Dh. Goi.DEKWEJseE. and Db, Safir 

taking part. A feature of the programme was a report on the ^,cal!ed White 
Indians brought from Panama by Mr. R^ O. Mabsh. As these Indians m^g 
in the neighbourhcjod of Toronto, the Prcflideut and other members of the Soction, 
through the good offices of the Toronto 5 far, were able to visit and make a detailed 
examination of thorn. A reiKJrt was presented to the Section which gave ^ to a 
discussion in wjiich Mr. Marsh took part. The report w ill be prmted m full m 5 UN* 
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CORE ES FO^ DENCE . 

Africa, Central: Art, Stannus. 

To the Editor of AIaj?. 

"Nol« on Drawl n£B loy a Native of Nj^ualand.'^ 

Sni.^Fift«?a years apent id arid a1x>ut Nyasaland and an interest in its |0 
inhabitanU prompt me to offer the follo^v^g: eommenta on 31 bs Werner's Hi 
recent “ Note on Drawiaga by fi Native of KyasaJandi'* 31 a s, 1924, 87^ 

Misa Werner auggesta that much of the Infomintion fumi^ied by her native 
informant " has to he received with esntion.” ily own esperietice is that the 
evidence a native may anpply, who left his own country '"when quite ^onn^," 
preadmably 2t> to 30 years ago, ahoidd be received with yreaf caution, and any 
information he may offer on the subject of injtjation ecremfinies with great doubt. 

It is intereatiiig to hear that his attempt to draw the so^caiied whale, nant^mi^ 
which figures in these ceremomea, reflembli?d a waJruSp beenu^, of course, wifni^uini 
never resemblea a ’whale, but is alwaya depicted as a four-iimbcfl animal witli teeth 
or tiiskSr 

From the c’^idence produced (two sketches), I feel grave doubt about the powers 
of ** minute ohservatiun ” of this native ascribed to him by 3Ii$9 Werner. The 
ftret sketch is an exceedingly poor representation of that- reptile, while the second 
sketch siious an ammaL uith the body of a mule and a head and horns that might 
represent a water-buck. No antelope has the saddle-back of this picture, and 
neither the bush-buck [mbawala} nor the kudu have the simply curved 

horns shoftn; in each case they are spirally twistod. 

As regards the power of drawing, a native here and there among Nyasaland 
tribes will he found, as among aU other tiibesp who possest^es th^ natural gift, and 
I cannot sec, therefore, that there ia any support to 31 Isa 3itwner*s thesis that 
“ there is strong probability of some Nyanja tribes having incorporated a conaider- 
" able amount of Bushman blood.” 1 feel sore that a Btishman artist would be 
ashamed of the crocodile, and the antelope, for me, at least, lacks the Buehman’s 
touch. 

Youra faithfully, 

_ HUGH 8. STANNUS. 

India : Archseology. Mlgeod. 

To (Ac Editor of 3lAi\ 

Conneuion of E^pt und India. 

Sir,—T here is a statement in I>r. E. H. Hunt’s paper in the Journal on |IQ 
Hyderal>ad Cairn Burials that “ there is nothing to show that there was a liO 
direct influence on the part of Egypt over India, or of India over Egypt “ in early 
days. 

There i*, however, a metitbii of such a conBexion ia FJsiius PhilostratiiB’s 
Life of Apollonius of TyMis, Book HI, Chapter XX. Apollonius travelled in India 
in the hist century- A.O., and ho was told in that ooimtry the following legend. 

The Ethiopians dwelt in India when Ethiopia as yet was not. Egj^it then 
stretched its border beyond Mcroe and included in itself the sources of the Kile. 
The Ethiopians crossed over to Africa ns a result of war--whicli is described in 

some detail. . » 

In view of the very ancient working of iron m fndja menliooed by Dr, Hunt, 
legend supports the supposition that the knowledge of iron-working came down 
the Nile roto Egypt from the Sudan. 

Yours faithfully, 

F, W. H. MlGEOD, 

Eva* AWO SpommwOOP*, L.'t®-. Hi* SIaj«ey'i Priaten, East HaAliag Buaert, Luadan, Ej^, 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

With Plate L. 

Papua ; Economice. Armstrong 

ShDi’-IVtfiney from Ros«ei: island, Papua.' £ 1 / ir. E. Ar>u?tron^. 44fl 
Two kinils of tnoney from the uil^nd of Ros^l. in tho Louisinde llw 
Archipelago, are lUwstrnted in the accompanying plate. The lowest ten values 
of the variety known as Dap are shown in Fig. 1. Three vaiues of the second 
variety known as K5, are shown in Fig, 2. The former exhihit a smooth outer 
surface, evidently the result of considerable grinding and polishing. The colours 
of this surface vary from white through orange to red and suggest that luoro than 
one species of moil use, probably Spondylus, has been used in making the various 
values. The Ktl money, on the other hand, is uniform in appearance, differing 
only in the ske of the rough discs, ten of which form a unit. The siac of the high 
value discs of Kfi, which may be over an inch in diameter and praporlionately 
thick, suggest a mollusc of some size, such as s giant eJam, having a shell mainly 
white, streaked witii red and yellow. 

llicie are several features of exceptional interest which charaetcrise this money. 
In the liRst place, it is used only as a standani of value and medium of esehangie— 
it is not used os an omaineiit, nor for any kind of display, in the second place, 
it is non-rencwahle, except for a few low values of Dap of recent introduction, 
which, however, are reeogniifed as imitntioiis, though used in the same way as the 
true Dap—tradition iiscribes the creation of the stock of true Dap and K6 to a 
periotl Iwfore the appearance of man. when the present gods of Rosscl were the 
Mlc inhabitants of the island. In the third place, the system of valuc-reJationships 
is unique, There arc 32 values of Dap and I U of KB. If the values of either type 
of liionev be arranged in a- scries, then any member of the series may be exprcsscrl 
as the product of the next in the scries and a constant. This mechanism results 
in a great simpIificatiDn of the calculation of iiitcrest-eharBes; if. for instanoo, a 
Dap coin be lent for a short period, a coin of the next value in the series will be 
required in repayrnentj for about twice this unit of time, the next but one will 
be required and so on, The borrowing and lending of Dap and KB arc amongst 
the most urgent activities of the Roswl Islander, lor the majority of payments 
are made by means of money borrowed at the customary rate of intorest, A coa* 
siderable amount of ceremonial attends the trsnsfera of tho higher values of this 
money, and the payment of mere interest on a loan, prior to repayment of the original 
capital] is often the occasion of a feast of some magnitude. Many such feasts, 
centering about transfers of money, used to result from the practice of cannibslisin, 
for the compensation of the victim’s relatives by payments of Dap ami K6 seems 
to have been the central point of tlie whole ritual, and these payments implietl 
loans of considerable extent. Kven At the present day tho less costly purchase of a 
pig or a n-ife implicatea a large number of persona, owing to the chain of credit. 

operations this usually implies, . -v , 

It will be noticed that the Dap coins show no serial change of attributes to 
mark tlie rise in value from one end to tho other of the series. (In the accompanying 
plate, tJio lowest value occupies the top left-hand corner, value No. 10 the bottom 
right-hand corner.) The value of the KB coins, on the other hand, depends on the 
size of the discs. A single coin consists of 10 discs of about equal tiiaraeter strtmg 
together. (One of the coins tigured hns 11 discs, and no doubt there is one coin 
on Rossel which lacks the proper number of dkes by one.) The left hand KB 
is a representative of the lowest value on the island, roughly equivalent to the 
seventh in oidet of value of the Dap series. Th e central KB is next but one in value 

. Set T/,t CMnwrtffit Jourtiai. Sept. JOSJ. for an aeecrtwt of the ceonomic functions 
of iJio money. 
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aboTO this, and tlic ri^ht hand K6 is fifth in the scale. Sisteen tallies ane 
distinguiflhed and named, the names being compoundud from those of the sixteen 
highest values of Dap. Payments ol both Dap and K5 are involved in mi^ 
transaetiona of any shte, but the two currencies appear to be practieaUy 
incDnYcrtibie. 

It is a fact of Bcune interest that a certain araownt of Dap. under the name 
of DabfTT, occurs on the neighbouring island of Sndest, where, hot^ever, it la naed 
far personai adornment and does not function as true money, though the 
Rossei monetary procedure can be detected in a broken down form. K6, on 
the other hand, appears to be absent from this island of ifaisaim culture, except 
for one or two highly valued pieces recently obtained from Hoasel. 

* \V, E. ARMSTRONG. 


Obituary* 


Peake. 


Lord Aboi'oi'onnby of Abouklr and Tullibody. J?y //. J. Ptafa- 19(1 
It is with great regret that we have to announce the death of our IfcW 
Fellow, Lord Abercromby of Aboukir and Tullibody, which took place at 
his house in Edinburgh on October 7th, at the age of S3. 

The late peer, who succeeded to tlie title on the death of bis brother, the fourth 
baron, in 1017, was better known as the Hon, John Abercroniby. He hod long 
been a conspicuous figure in the Archoeological world of the northern capital, having 
been president of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland and a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, He waa elected a Fellow of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute in 18S3. bnt, owing to his distant residence, he was not often able to attend 
its meetings. He was pesent, however, in i9tl2, when he presented a paper dealing 
with the Bronje Age Pottery of Great Hritaiii, and in 1914, when he^read apaperon 
■' The Prehistoric Pottery of the Canary Islands and its Makers,” Both ^pera 
were subsequently published in the Journal of the Institute. On the formation of 
a branch of the Institute at Rdinbiirgh in 1022, he became its first president. 

When the British Asaodation for the Advancement of Science met in Edinburgh 
in 1922, the preiddency of the Anthropological Section was vacant until, at the liiat 
moment. Lord Aberoromby kindly consented to occupy the chair; those heliows 
who were present on that occasion will remember with whiU assiduity he fulfilled 
his duties, in spite of advancing years and failing health. 

In earlier life his interests lay chiefly in Uic field of Comparative Philology, and 
he heeame a great student of the Finnish langunge. It was at this period that he 
wrote the Pre- and Proto.Historic Finns,” which was published in IStlS. This 
led to his election as an honorary member of the Finnish Archseological Society and 
of the FUmo-Oogrian Society of Helsingfors. His great work, however, was “ the 
Bronze Age Pottery of Great Britain and Ireland,” published in two handsome 
volumes in 1912; this, though some of its minor conclusions have failed to receive 
un}vc;r 3 al acceptance, is and will long neiaain the standard work on the subject. 
Though he waa rarely acen at the Institute, he was known to many of ite Fellows, 
by whom he will be remembered for his careful scholarship, lus unfailing generosity 
and the exceptional charm of his manner. H. J, E. PEAKE, 


America. Central; Albinism, ShTtibsali, Haddon, Button, 

The ** White Indians" of Ponama. By F, C. Bfinifwff, J/.D., 151 

A. C, Hodrfoft, !k.D.j and L. H. Diidfvy Uusitm, M.A. \Lt 

[The following report on the Indian-i of Panama, brought hack to the United 
States by Mr. R. 0 Marsh after his expedition to the Chucimaque River, is the 
'^ult of an exaroinAtion made by certain members of Section H of the British 
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Association while on their way to attend the meeting in Toronto in Anguat 
laat. The arrangementa were made hy the TeronUi Star, to whose courtesy 
the 1180 of the illustrations, from pbotogrft[iha taken by a inemher of the staff, 

'"Sf-s 

Owing to the courtesy of the T’oronfo Sbtr and Mr. R. 0. Marsh, we huTE had the 
opportunity of examining, at Prescott, Ont,. the Indians from Chneunaque Kiver, 
Panama, Recently brought to Canada, Wo hod the advantage of the c^rt 
assistance of Dr. Catteley, ophthalmologist to the Ogdunsburg hospital (New York 


State), 

TTio Indians examined include 
three children — two boys and a 
girl — who have been described aa 
“white Indians,” the parente of 
the girl, and two San Bias natives 
from the adjacent district. 

We are satislied that all the 
above have every appearance of 
being full blood, they are of 
short, stature and of the gjeneral 
type of Central American brachy* 
eepbal. 

We directed our attention 
more especially to tbe white sub* 
jecta. The head form, forehead, 
shape of the face, nose, palpe- 
bra] fissure, epieanthic fold and 
general proportions of the body 
were clearly of the local Darien 
type. 

It was at once obvious tiiat 



Fjq* i.— th^ whoijs (iiijocrp of is^DiASf^, ssMOimfo 
SAS i.vpiAjtfs OH moitt ASTD uprt or prOUTp 

AMD THE PATIIER aSD MOTHER OT WHITE QIlA 
IN TBE CEiSTRR+ 





they ’irere very zsensitLYe t* light 
Hnd that their ™on was 
subnormal. all ebow'ed 

constant rapid lateral n 3 ''fttagiiius 
and the younger boy luul 
oe 4 ;^aslonai rotary nystagmus. 

The colour of the iridca was 
grayiflli violet, closely nescmbliiig 
that of a bn^i infant. 

They all abowed BOirie increase 
of pignieDtation at tlie pupillAry 
margin andi in ths case of the 
eUlcr boy, a certain amount of 
brownish colouration waR presents 
Examined by the ophthaJmo- 
acopCr choroidal pigmentation 
w as m arkedly deficient. On apply¬ 
ing light to tho lower eyelid a pink 
reflex w&a Tidble throughout the 
— not 

rotica wcrei w^hite. 

The hair of the Uead was very light gmhlen an<l straight, J eye ^es 
were neariy white; the axiUary and arm hair, and, m the case of thejMot 
boy (the only aubject thus examined) tbe pubic hair, was practiea > 
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Fl(j_ 3—KLJ1IS5T -BQ\\ aitaWlXO WHITE 

£YEL4aif1^ AKD BLOTCHES OS TACJS^ 



DAL'tlBTEII. 


Ap^ from colour^ tiie hair 
aiimJAr ip testuro to that of 
Indiap children of a come- 
Bponding age. 

The skin woa aa light aa that 
of a norihem Eiiropoan, with the 
Biiiuo rofi^ tint* Distinctly yeUow- 
brovm freckJca and blotchfs oc¬ 
curred on the exposed parts; 
these were yelJow on the parts 
which had h^m recently covered 
by clothings The skin of the 
younger boy, whose age, from the 
teethfc was estimated at twelve 
years, was rougher and more hairy 
than that of the others. 

The younger boy showed a 
tendency to hraehydaetyly, the 
little finger being especially short. 
The girFs finger joints were 
hyperextensibie. Examination of 
the chest revealed that in the 
younger boy the first heart sound 
was not puTOp and the thjToid was 
not palpable. 

The girl could be compared 
with her parents, who appeared 
to be in all respects normal* 
but we were informed that her 
maternal grandmother was a “white 
Indian.” The family history of 
the others was not available* 

The conclusion arrived at is 
that the so * called "" white 
characters are doe to albinJam, 
and are of no racial significance, 

F- C. SHRUBSALL, 
A. C. HADDON. 
L. H. DUDLEY BUXTON. 


Africa, East; Relig-ion. 

Notes on Utanl and other Bondet Custdms^ By Dora C. Abdy* 

{Continued Jr^m ilAN, IMi, 114.) 

Mzitnu. 


Ahdy. 

122 


Tho belief in itwiiwiw is common to the WaabambEJa, WaldlindJ, Wabonciei 

and Wasdgua, , . i - j 

l/zttni* w tbc spirit of a dead man; but the tmmu may be of bnda— 
& family msima, or.the vaimu of a whole town or district. 

(a) If anyone fitUn ill or there ia any mipfortiine in a family, the father (or other 
living head of the family) goes to the grave of hia father, " hivika '* wombip 
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tbe^spirita oi his dead relations; for they are ali supposed to be eoUected in the 
same place# He offers a fowl and (porridge); ho plucks the foiitlj. and 

praj^;— 

ftslB agom 
mCtTT^ 

iiwu d^rifl (otoetora) 

apalA lij^iPWai 

" May my fathef *Imp„ 
iflfty my mother aJwp^ 
may my grantimotUpr sleep t * * 

Unit my child mfiy pt hctJth-'^ 

Part of the fowl and porridge he eata, but a wing and the breast of the fowl 
and Bome of the porridge hei leAVCS on the graTC. . i_ j 

If his father is buried far away, ho woraliips at the door of hia own housCp and 
his Tw/ant eats the portion that would have been loft on the gra"^^e. ^ 

If illnods or misfortune comesp it fg always thought that the family spirits are 

angry because thev have been negleoied. _ 

{b) If a whole district h affUefM with some disease like Hmall-post it is thou^t 
that aorao neglected m^irnu or some strange mzimu has brought the disease. Ihe 


may be laid out m rows, ana is „ 

this Lb inianiilo ya ^ndi. In mianido yu tfoki the witch-doctor JtiMles with marbl^. 
In Rtmiiufo m Tiiumbo the entrails of animalH are inapectedA It js t on announ 
that the mzlmu. dwells in a certain tree or oddly-shaped rockp and the elders of the 

town go to confess (semAo) and to worship (riisa).* l- i 

These ^mu can change their dwelling^pkee. and they are w orshipped as 

long as the fear of the disease lasts. ^ . ■ j t - i. k-* 

The chief of the Bondoi wazim^ is called who is said to mhabit If h 

a curious barren mountain with a rocky aununit shaped rather like the peak of the 
Matterhorn. The apirits of good Bondeia go to MHnga whoa the^ 
beea passed over the blood of a goat and the days of mounung are ihea 

the elders sav they can hew the creaking of brazen ga^. and the apmta pass m. 
Ip 19iS there was no raifl here, and the heathen saenfieed a goa,t to an^d 

prayed for rain; but SektUki replied that there would be no rain unless they brought 

^ ™*asked why a soa shoTild worship his father’s ntsimu. at hia graTO, when he 
beUeve* the mzimu to be at Mfrflfls. 1 was told that tho ™=im« went by undei- 
ground passage from the grave to Mtim (and therefore the prayers had to go by 

thfi same way?)# . \ ^ 

Every fr^imu is given a name. The mzmu at a rock near a mined Portugnese 

chapel in Zanzibar is called j!f/afwtf Papv King Pope. 

Mwtio. 

Mwiko is a forbidden tUng—an animal or bird, or (leas comrootdy) a vegetabk- 
The miiio (plural) belong to the (Mj" house; dcsrtndante ^ 

Tho origin of the imcii'o ia said to l« that once, long e^, t e e . ® 

ate some food which disagreed with him and aubseq^uently forb^e a^ ^ tu * ’ i 

to eat it: in some canes he also forbade them to Ue on or use the skm of that animal. 


• Another infoimeirt di«ribed a famay 

*iii kuKl deuru The tether holds oat the lo^l, and tho mother prop* op tla- . 

and the tatlwr «tys : " We have oome to coafe* we icnEW not that y™ 

BOB' we have eoine. If it i. you that have hart eieh JT,. ^ . ih,t another 

wiU Hnna to eifca Bsain.’' Evan if tlw rick paSMO du* they fuM the vow. tor tour that another 

juan iheuld die. 
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The inJieritjed miiitD arc lift^long. Thpre are which are iiiiposc^i by the 

witch-doctors for a Umlted period, very of tea on the mme principle as the dieting 
oixlered by a ph^^ician. The ejcprrHaion iif5e<1 is kuwkit mwtko, ** to impDSO a mwito ” ; 
this flooiids like ** to put away the spoon/* hul the Bondeis say that the word has 
no connection with the word for spoon. The word b also used by the Chrbtian 
Church in the Zanzibar diocese; for h^tancep meat is " mteil-'o on daya ot 
afffitinenee. 

Ndege. 

Ndegc means ** bird *" and also " bad oraen/^ If a man wants to go on a journey 
he cotiaiders the ndege. Ifp w^hen he leaves his village^ he mceOi people one by one^ 
meeta a man with one eye^ hears a bird called kan^ cry on his right, or hears an 
antelope or leopard at night ; or if a branch fails across hb path ; he mtist turn 
back, because the journey b unlucky. If it raina when a bride b going to her 
wedding she must turn back at oncCp and the marriage b postponed or broken off 
altogether. 

^fatumbwi and Vigego. 

A child which is ill^omeDed from its birth is called TTitutnhwi; ono which 
becomes ill-omened when It is a little older b called kig^go^ 

The following are ffwfwmhici child prematurely bom ; a child w^hose parenta 
have not passed through the initiation dances ; a child bom feet first ; a child bom 
with tet^th; a child who aits up and talks too soon. 

The following are tigego :—a child who cuts the upper teeth before the lower; 
a child who walks or talks too soon. Two babies must not laugh or smile at each 
other when they arc playings if they do^ when they cut their teeth they will bo 
vigfgo, A mother covers her child's face with her hand if she eeoa it laughing with 
another baby. 

A kigego b taken to the miani of the family to be Mlodt and a goat m given 
to him in payment. A miumbm is stifled or aecrctly put away by one of the grande 
mothers; the body is buried, and a cooking-pot iiitb a bole in it b put over the 
grave; theti the mother b aide to bear a lueky chUdH 

Among the Wazigua a child b reckoned miumJbwi if the mother's nose bleeds 
or she cuts her hand or foot badly during the pregnancy. 

Kungici. 

At A marrisge, a married couple who are called take charge of the 

young couple and sec them through. Any married couple who are good-natured 
enough to take the trouble may act as as long as they are not related 

to the bride and bridegroom ; the miam, being a blood relation, cannot bo ft kungwi 
to any of his The boy goes by night and calb to the woman, who is the 

girths ; she calb the girh and the girl and the woman follow the boy and 

the man to the married eouplc*s house. Here the woman carries the girl over the 
threshold on her back. The boy and the girl then wash each other. 

DORA aABDY. 


Mesopotamia: Archseology, 

Herodotua Anri Assyrian Riv«r Transport. 

F.LJ3^, F.R.A.Sr 


Hornell. 

Eg James HameUj 123 


In the account which Herodotus has given (Bk, I, Sec. IM) of the river-craft 
that brought cargoes to Babylon from the mountain region of Armenia, he appears 
to have confounded tbo two types of transport in common use on the rivers above 
Babylon—the w'ieker-frained coracle and the timbered raft supported on inflated 
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akins. Tlie latter he fails to mention, allhough Assyrian sculptures afford concl^- 
ive proof of iU eiuplo 3 Tiient in andent times. It seems to mo that Herodotus 
could have been fanatliar only with coracles, and that his description went wreng 
IjV his interpretation of tire stories told him of inflaterhskin rafts in terms of the 
Bkin-covered coracles actually known to him. As a foreifiuer im^rfectly acquam^ 
with the technology of Assyrian river transport, a reference to the skins supj^rtmg 
the rafts might easily be misunderstood by him and these skins confounded with 
the hides covering the outside of the coracles winch w;crc then the usual means^^ 
transport across the Tigris and Euphrates, aa are the bitumen-smeared Ww of tho 

** This COTcluaion is justified if we consider the qualities and limitation of t^ 

two crafts as we know them to day. The coracle is an excellent- 

acresa and even down rivera when reeky rapids have not to bo i^egotia^^ They 

can bo made of considerable aisse and are able to transport comparatively heavy 

loads. I have s«n ferry coracles, made of a split hambim ^mework. covei^ i*ith 

raw hides, used to transport a doaen sacks of rice and six 

Tongabhadra hi South India. But these large coracl.« arc usek® 

if thly have to thread reck-beset rapids; they are hable to 

through broken water if the current thitns's them aga^t a rock; their ni ^ 

is alto easily pierced by sharp proieetions. and when this ^ura they are in im^no 
danger of s^ng before it ia possihlo to beach them. Henoo they are 
uutoitable to transport such a cargo as wino from the mountains rf Armenia by 
way of the Tigris cHho Euphrates, lor the courae of both is im^dcd by 

da^geronsra^both before ami they emerge n^n the plains of J^^o^ia 

ThifLabiUty of the skin-covercd coracle todo the work to 

has not been noted by any commontator. though certamrem^ks by I^ya^^^ 
donbt as to the accuracy of his account. Layard s '^o^are aa follow 1 ^ 
" At me tijre Inclined to believe tbot the deeenption of He^otiie applied to r 
rtr.^'ctedTthc rive™ of Mesopottoil.. . . . Tho matc^le of whieh 

“ t-hev are made are precisoly those mentioned by the 

« are’atill disnoaed of. at Baghdad, in the same way as they were m his day at 
BabS ITthe Uato which excited the wonder of Her^otus to havo 

" Ln more eoUdlv built and were capable of bearing animals, to which pu^ 
« S: raTta now in use could not be apj^ed, ^ey were probably 
" circular veawls now used at Baghdad, built of boughs , , , over uhicn 

^T^'a^a^kM^undcretaud this statement that rafts cannot be used to ear^ 
animals’ In view of the fact that the larger rafts of the pr^nt day have a cajjgo 
of sovoral hundreds of bags of grain, and 
upon them to accommodate passengers, there can be no inherent difficulty m carrying 

«... Sl^trSprinn d.,. iv,™ ^.co^. “ 

of cither on tho Euphrates or the Tigris.f on ever, in that ktiffos 

little doubt that Herodotus is correct; apart rom Layarfs 

are “ tometimes covered with skins and Chaney s «^ation§ 

" instances thouKh but rarely in the present day. the boaketwork is 
“ leather." we have the fact that in Southern India, where coracles are a i m c 

• Layard. A, H., " Ninavah aad ite ^ ^ 

f Kawtiiuioii'B " History of Herodotus, 3rd edn, 1873, p. 31 ► 

t Layard. A. H.. ^«r. P- 3S0. andTiim*." Londoo, 1852, 

I Chamoy. F. R., " Eipedition to ih* Riv#™ Ewptnates ana sign* 

Vd. 11, p, 340, 
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in cv'idcnce on the TnngabliiLdra, Cauveii, Bliawani and other rivcrep they are 
invariably covered with raw, untaoned hidefl. It may therefore be inferred 
that the application of bituiDen aa a metma of waterproofing the haaketwork of 
eoraclce was not pmcttBcd at the period when fierodotiM wrote. It may pOBaibly 
be a comparativcl}- modem innovation. 

So far as regarda coracles (kuSia]^ there is no foundation for the statement 
made by How and Wells* that coracles and skin rafts " are alike in saUiiig down 
streaio only^ and in being broken up and sold (all but the skins) when tbe voyage is 
over. Tlio rafts are alwa;^^, the kuffas only nsually broken up." 

Coracles are never used for long distance ttafiic at the present day, and con¬ 
sequently are not broken up until they become unserviceable. Similarly, had they 
been used for cargo transport from Armenia to Babylon, there would have been no 
need to break them up on arrival at their destination. They would hare been much 
more valuable and saleable in an entire condition than if token to pieces. If left 
entire they would have been useable on the Babylonian watcrwa 3 ^B for ferry and 
transport purposes, precisely as thousands are at the present dav at and around 
Baghdad; if broken up the vrillciw framework would be of trivia] value and of no use 
except ns a very inferior fueh The same commentators also invalidate their state¬ 
ments by adding : “ Herodotus omits to mentjon that the boats arc ustmlly smeared 
with bitumen.” IftheyhEid been smeared with bitumen there would have been no 
need to cover them, in addition, with skins. A lack of technical knowledge is shown 
in these comments. Further evidence of tlic impossibiUty of coracles having been 
used for long distance traffic on the rivers of Assyria is afiorded by Herodotua'a 
observation that the cargo carried by the largest might amount to the great weight 
of 5,000 talents. As How' and Wells elate, this would give a huTden of about 
or 17fi tons, according as the .Attic or.^netan talent is taken as the unit. Even 
the lower of tbeac figures is a preposterous weight for a wwen willow basket to 
sustain, whereas it is a practicable cargo for the huge timbered rafts sustained by 
hundreds of inflated goatskins in use at the present day on the Tigris and the 5^rgle for 
carrying gram and other cargo to Baghdad—the extensive wine trade of the days 
of Herodotus being now npn-c3Etsteiit. Unlike coracles these rafts negotiate rapids 
wdth comparative safety; so many skins are used that a number may bo punctured 
without involving anything more serious than a few hours' delay while these skins 
Are being repaired and re-inflated. 

Sir E. A. Wallis Budge mfomast tia that such rafts are often 40 feet square 
and morepexceptlonaliy large ones being supported by 700 to 1,000 skins according 
to the nature of the load. Budge's description of the fate of these rafts {kaliiks) 
is precisely that given by Herodotus of his coracles; many other modem 
Authore have the same story to tell of the kalok, including Ketro della Valle 
(l58^1flo2)^ but none, save How and Wills, suggests or states that comcles are so 
treated. 

Tlie conclufiion is definite that the river trade from Armenia to Babylon was 
conducted in the time of Herodotua precisely as it is to Jay above Baghdad, by 
means of skin-supported rafts. It would also appear clear that at the period when 
Herodotus wrotct the primitive custom of covering wicker coracles with raw hides 
had not given place to the more effective and economical method of rendering them 
watertight by an application of asphalt or bitumen as seen in the kuffia of Baghdad 
at the present day* 

J. hoenell. 


• How, Vt, W, uid J., " A Commentarj^ on HerbdotuB;''' Oxford, 1013 VoS I no 

I49^1W. ‘ - t'K- 

t " By Nila and Tigris/’ VoL II, pp, BG-JH. Londotu 1920. He at p. that grain 

eoqfoei are »t*c?kod on theee refta in «ax?kiL piled from lour to eix tiara h^k. 
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Africa, Bast: ArcihsBologT. Way land. 

Tho Stone-Ase fn Ufanda. By E. J. Watjland. IQjl 

in Volume m, Part IV of the Procccdine? of tHe Prehistoric Society of 
East Anglia the following atatoimctit occurs (on p. 62U in rofeience to a paper read 
by me at a meeting of the Society &l Burlington House;— 

“, . , « as further cadence is expected from Uganda next year the 
printing of hid (Mr. E. J. Wayland's] paper in full is for the present deferi^.*’ 
In view of this, and because 1 had made no further communication to the Society, 

J, not unnaturally, took it for granted that my lecture would remain unpublished. 
It is therclore a matter for surprise to me to find it printed in the Society a succeeding 
issue (Vol. IV. Part I, ID22-23). Had I been aware that my lecture {delivered on 
March 28th, 1022) wa.s to pass through the printer’s hands in 10241 sliDuld certainly 
have attempted to bring it up to date j and it is for that purpose, and also in order 
to correct acme typographical errors, that I seek the favour of publicity in the 
columns of MaJf. 

Two years* work has considerably widened one’s knowledge of the atone agw 
of Uganda and has indicated a necessary revision of the working hj-potheas 

originally laid down. . 

The evidence for a widt«pread pluvial period in Pleistocene times is. u an^hmg. 
etiengthened; but the succession of pluiual facies corresponding to the Gunz-Jliudel, 
Riss, and Wiirm glaciations is more prohiematical than it appeared two years ago. 
The ^ of the lakes and rivem (? in the days of the Gunz-JDndel glaciation] remains, 
as yet, unquestioned, but the subsequent fall of the u'eter-level, ivhcther or not 
aaaoeiated with o decrease in rainfall, was casentially due to tectonic causw, and 
was coQRcqucnt upon a general downthrow of the country to the nort an 
of Ukc Victoria. This doumthrow accompanied a sinkage of the floor of the Lake 
Albert rift and gave rise to the Victoria Nile. Whether Lake Victoria had any outlet 
before this is nnknouti: if it had, the discharge waa probably to the^north-^t- 
possibly through the Turkwel vdley. Here one may note the flushing tlmt 
Srtv man knew Lake Albert when itstood more than 1,000 feet higher than itst^ 
tiMiav. When the great sinkage took place the Moustier cjiHaml faci^ hwi been 
reached in Uganda. Whether the double terracing that certainly success the great 
fall of the wat«r4ovel can be associated with pluvial penods or not la at preaen 

'^”*^^5fore than thirty types of stone tools are now knomi from this coniitry and 
several important discoveries of artifacts fn situ in graved have been made; cave 
discoveries have, however, not been added to. Among t ic cu tura groups * 
Ghellean facies certainly exists, and from geological evidence it ap^am earii^t 
development long to antedate the time when twls of the Mm^tier t>^ 
made. But although toob Iia^ng a dislinetly Chcltean and Aehonkan aspect have 
been found, they are not certainly known to cnii««tute facies; and f««J 
doubt that mair of the ovates of apparently Achenlean aflmity belong to the ^ 
Moustier group-as indeed do probably more than eighty per cent, of 
collected to date. It is difficult to avoid the impression, which may J'!™ 

out to be a UTong one. that the Ixi Moustier facies^ was e^^r 
than in Europe, to which continent it may have been introduced from the Medi¬ 
The large tools of the Sango types (figured in Occflaioiml Paper Ao. 1 of^the 
Geological Survey of Uganda in 1923) ate now known to o^ur pracUcally 
extensive beds of quart site crop out. Among these trmlspic^ an ^ Manv 

conspicuous. I’hev are associated with artifacts of the Le Mo^tier 
of the picks arc ^idcdly rostro-carinate in general form. Concerning 
poat-Le Moustier facies little can be added or subtracted from mj^rev ® have 

except that they have been found over wider areas than hitherto, and that I Have 
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no longer much doubt as to the SoLuttcan affinity of the leal-shaped blades—I speak 
under correction, however- I may add that^ though widely ibstrihuted, few have 
been found. The same is true of the pigmy tools. 

With regard to the iLlustratiou accompanying niy paper in Vol. IV i Part i of 
the Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society of East Anglia, I presume these have 
been £^1ected hy ib. Reid AEoir. I fancy a wrong scale has Wn given to the 
figure that appears in Plate IV ; and I must disclaim responsibility for the view 
expressed in connection with figure 4- (opposite page 103). All the toola figured 
belong to the Le Mousticr facies of this country* 

There- arc twenty-eight more or less obvious typographical errois (as, for 
instance, “ ot ” for " of,” p, 9G, line 11 ; Taiganyita*" for “ Tanganyika;' footnote 
p. 103; and levallors for levallois "" p. 104, 5th line from bottom). The worsts 
however^ is penncplain/' and deiivatives therelrom, spelt with two n*s instead 
of one. E. J. WAYLAJS^P. 


REVIEWS. 

* 

India : EolMore, Tawney * Peazer. 

TA^. Occaw of Sfory^ being C. H. Tamiey's tranaiation of Somadeva’s Kathd 1Q1| 
^arit Sdgara, now edited, Tsith introductionp fresh explanatory notes, and ter. ItW 
miiml essay* by N, M, Penzer, M.A., F.R,G.S-i F,G-&- In ten volumes. Vol. I : with 
a foreword by Sir R. C. Temple, Bart., C.B., G.T.E, London^ privately printed for 
subscribers only by Chas. J. Sawyer, Ltd. 1924. 10 J X 7 J. Pp. 280. Frioa £3 2s. 

Ckiginally iiTitten by a Brahman^ Somadevat about 1070 for the special 
delectation of Queen Suryavatl of Kashmir, the KatAd Sarit Sdffam, which is twice 
as long as the Eiad and the Cklyssey put together* has long been known as the 
earliest collection of stories in the world* The preparation of the present edition, 
which contains s mcraoir of the traiuslator, Mr. Tawney, an admirable foreword by 
Sir Richard Temple, and an introduction by the Editor, Mr. N. 31. Pciwcr, is held 
to be justified by the cpuBidemble strides recently majde In the study of oom|>arativo 
folklore, religion and anthropology, and by the extremo variety and importance of 
the work itaelf. Here we find animal stories dating hack hundreds of years before 
Christ, legends of Vedic days crplaining the creation of the earth, tak'S of vampires^ 
poetic love stories^ and vivid descriptions of terriblo battles between gods, men or 
demons i and they are all told by the Brahman poet of Kashmir in a maimer which 
proves him to have been not only a man of genius, but abo a master of style and a 
profound student of human nature. Tho original tranabtion by Tawney, subject to 
the rectification of a few omissions, has wiaely been left unaltered : but to hia notes 
have now been added by Mr. Penzer a large variety of additional annotations, based 
upon Information accumulated by various learned societies during the last forty 
years. These, together with four important appendices on Mythical Beings,” 
The use of Collyriuin and Kohl,” The Craviiig of the Pregnant Woman as a 
motif m Hiiidu Fictionand "" Rcligloiia Proatitution,"* ccaiatitutu the chief features 
of the now edition, while the adoption of a system of numbering the stories makes 
the reading eaaj'' and serves as a guide to atudeuts of comparative folklore!. 

In his forew ord Sir Richard Tempie enumerates some of the que&iionB and pro¬ 
blems which arise from an analysis of Somadeva^s work. The Aryan or non-Aryan 
origin of the talcs is one of the points dealt with : the origin of the non-Aiyran stories 
and the relations existing betwt?en Ar 3 '‘an and non-Aryan in pre-historic India are 
also mattere for inquiry; and various considemtions ore suggested as a baala 
for further research into the fons <m)p of the fables. It is curious to reflect that 
Bomc of the early stories from the Egyptian papyri bear a striking nesenibknce to 
tales in the KoiM Saril and, on the other hand, that incidents in atories which 

are wieU known in most European nurseries existed m India more than two thousand 
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years ago. Jlr. Penzer's footnotes are so good tliat Uttle critieisio is admiMibk. ^ 
pHEc 54 he remarks that wff (suttw) daUfl from the +th century B.c. It is quite 
^e that the custom was welJ established m the Panjah at that date, and on t^t 
very account may be considered as havbg been introduced at a much earlier period. 
In all probability mIi* is a refiaeroent of a more savage eustem, and therefore much 
older than the 4th century before Christ. On page 00, again, the note, presuma y 
by Mr. Tan-oev, might have lieen re-HTitten, for.aa it stands, it seems to accept the 
old view that Saliviihana was an imUsidmd mlcr. whereas the na^me pother™ written 
Sste vail ana) is that of a dvnasty. 'rhe instances of the " blood*bath ^ the purpose 
of obtaining offspring, given on page BS. are not the most rwent. cases of 

the murdw of children with this obiect occurred m the Panjab m Ifl.l, m one of 
which a barren woman bathed in the blood of the murdered child 
belief expressed in the note cm page 100 that JAntera is still to stupefy 

p^ple whom it is intended to rob, might have been definitely established 
tothe police reports of the Indian provineea during recent vea^ There were 01 e^ 
of poiJlng in the United Provinces and 08 m the 

and thSform of crime is particularly prevalent m Ghimp^, Bahrawh and 
Gorakhpur, the victims ui almost every _c^ havmg ^n ™ . 

railway etations. The explanation of mn^nmia, an epithet of the M , . 

marki^*’ “because Hindus see a ' hare * in the moon." appcaia acarcely c^ect. 

The wo^ ffaffl-Hin and 5(Kidfetro are applied to the Moon ^ 

mrigdnktt signifies " the decr-maTked.” in allusion to the alternative theory that 

there Ls an “ antolopc ” iri the Jloon. ^ . , *# n s 

One or two minor points occur in copnection with Mr. ® j 

atitiition printed as Appendix IV. Various examples given on page 24i of tne 

^ . ■s.Ti.ia. ris_ iw Afiflrvl ufte 111 docunients beforo 


TTifv of ih^ Naikhis tm pafie 245 omitfl to mention that one of their chief 

Btroneholds is a district in Goa—a fact which may account partly for the su^csteon. 
strongholds^art^tnct m c ^ rtescended fiom the illicit 

2TorPortugui priests and Hilidu women. There is little evidence to 

this vnew and^ is more likely that the vomtn were ori^aUy dmcndtd frorn 

thetourt^of Viiavanagar, who must have taken refuge m the villngM of he 

STonkan when the city was f^troyed by the 

« T ^ l.Hnnc tfr Penrer also omits all reference to the wcU-kiiowTi classy of 

"iTZlXhfaf X» .iTfcccr .nr gi.1.. .»d .1,0 l....r ,^lo clild™ 

J 'i™ ^ 1 ♦ rtrtH Khfuidoba of Jeiuri in the Poona district. Moor (i/itn/n 

tj II \ ° I Hii. iiresenceof a large number of sacred harlots or Muralis, when 

'J? ot . crt.r, of BritUl. rate »d Britfl. 

h. of M.r«b. K™bU .l«l Mohara oho ijict. 

^onary 'Jf ,» a We of p««it.lion, i. rtill coo- 

thoT fenJe eb.Mra. editor’. g.Mml eoneturio. ti.t 

rests is the desire to ensure fertility in both tbc animal and vegetablo kmgdoms. 
Mr. Penzers edition of Tawney’s translation of this Hindu ^ 

welcome from all students of comparative te 

oiogj" and, when the ten volumes are complete, it wiU form a worthy oddffmn te 

any library. 

w. J. Soll» h» 

to Sir Arthur Keith’s review* of his book (jee MsS, US), » 
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fortunately, w&s received too late lor insertion in this issue. It will appear in 
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Mesopotamia: Archseoloffy. Laugdon. 

The Bobyloman Epic Creation restored from rccendf^ recorered TabkJa fOIS 
of ASitir, Transcri]ftiion, Transhiion, ami Commentary, By S. Lflogtioti, t£U 
M.A. Oxford : At the Qftrendon Pne^. 192^, Pp. 227. Price net. 

In tliiri volume P^ofc8^sor Langdon publishes a translitemtion of tho collated 
texta of the Epic of Creatioiij wjtli tranalatioa and notes. He has pnxluced a work 
of great importancCij not only for AaayriologLsts but also for students of religioiis 
origins. It ia interesting to note that, even where it is not bo stated on the colophona> 
and where tlio colophons are mjasing, a Babylonian derivation may bo assigned to 
the tablets. The scribe* of the older Aasi^Tian period at AlSur deliberately Suppressed 
the name of the Babylonian god Marduk, and replaced him by AnSar (Aiur), the 
national deity of AMjTia. 

The Epic of Creation was written about the period the First Babylonian 
D^ast 3 'j 2225-1920 b.c.^ though no texts dating so far back survive. It is connected 
with the New^ A'^ear Festival of ^isan^ the ritual of which in part is known^ and 
here quoted from texts edited by Thuieau-Danghi- It is in relation to this 
fcBtival that Professor Langdon ntakes what is, iierhaps, his most important 
contribution to questions of religious origins in the form of a translation 
of the tablets relating to the myth of the Death and Resurrection of Bel, recov- 
erfid from A^ur, It b dearly a Bab^doniaii cult, prabayy inspired more or less 
by the Tammux cult^ and offeriiig cert Am very obvious resemblance^ to the 
narrative of the New^ Teatament, w'htch^ aa Profenssor Langdon says, will nndoubtedlj' 
become the subject of much theological discussion. The question Is again discussed 
in an appendix in the light of later information relating to the god Liliu^ 

5Iany points relating to details of Bab^donian nn'th and behol arising in tho 
course of the translation are discussed in tlio authoris notes^ w'hich have a wider 
interest than their immediate bearing upon problems of ^leBopotemian theology 
Add ritual. Among these is the question of the aacrifice of the king at the annual 
feast r w here the evidence supports the views of %;>ir Janies Frajer, but only m part. 

__ E. N. F. 

Africa, South ; Folklore. Bleok 

The and Aw Friends ; Bushman FoUb-Lore. Collected by the late fflT 

Dr. W. H. 1. Blcck and the late Dr. Lucy C. Lloyd. Edited by D, F. Bleek. It I 
Cape Town; T. Moshew Aliiler. London and Oxford : B. Blackwell, Ltd. 1923. 
Pp. ©7, 10 X 

MLsa Bleek has here published an instalment of the Bushman folk-talcs left 
in Eoanusoript by her father and aunt. It is weU known that a mass of such material 
exiate, and it w'os a great disappaintment that Miss Uoyd^s volume of 19JO presented 
ooly a small part of It, and has till now been Mt without a successor. The present 
sclectloii deals chkfiy with the Mantis, that mysterious figure in Bushman mythology 
who “ has creative poweru and eon bring people to hfo again,” yet was not womhipped. 
iliss Block thinks he was just a sort of dream Bushman he may havo been a 
totem, but, if so, it was a totem belonging to the whole race, not to any particular 
tribe or elan—and we know, from Stew's 'VJfative Race* of South Afiics/' that 
such clan-totema existed^ Traces of a mysterious reputation attaching to the 
Mantis appear to be found here and them in' Bantu Africa^^y,, the belief recorded 
by Juuod among the Baronga, that the spirits of the dead occasionally assume this 
form, and the name Kukuwazuka f'fowl of the spirits”) given to the insect on 
the northern Swahili coast. The relationship of the Mantis and other creatures hem 
mentioned (his wife is the Diissi, or byrai, his sister the Blue Crane, ete , etc.), recall 
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the Ditraordinary gcncalagiBs of animals in tlio Buahongo cosmogony. A further 
touch of mystery is added by the ssRortion that: " All these were once men and 
“ women, ^pleof the early race. .Now they areaninints" Is this a late attempt 
at rntionalLdng. by imrrators who feuwl that the doings of the M^Ua and 
cnugpiiem. if Moribcd to them as such, might Iw deemed incredible 1 £mch a bcruple 
would scarcely occur to any unsophisticated .4frieaii. but might unconsciouslj anse 
after Lntemourse with Eurofieans compare similsr interpokted oiplanations 

^"one tale, “ Foulmouth, the Blue Crane and the Gitls," in^’ p<^ibly the 

oriifinal of the rather fragmentary Seebwana story (published m Xo. I J 

A^icnn Folk^Un. JmTmi, IhTOj. where children arc nscued from an ogte by a 

"" ...her «• “ 

whom I imagine, it would not prove very rtttrautivc), ebould not be allowed to 
discuiso ita value as a serious contribution to folklore, and—a matter of equal 
im^nce-a record, otherwise virtually unattainable, of Bushman 1*^“ 


Hellion, 


CORRES PON DEKCE. 
To the Editor of Man, 


Hocart: Roheim. 


The Polite Plural. . . l/R 

e,B -Mr. H. J. Rose's criticisma in Man, 1<>24, 80, of my theory of the 11W 
niiii-nl wiiist have been mitten before ho could have seen my letter m tho 

All 1 Claim lor mj w J explanation how such a cunous 

Fijian and archaic Indian cultuiej. i-lto nhnvo facts 

If any one has a theory that mU explain more satisfactordy the above facts. 
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and any furtlicr that CDmespcndenta may kindly contribute, I ahah have 

eucceeded in my purpose, which la to arrive at aomethin^ which wUl cover the whole 
of the facts in every dctaiL 

Mr. Rose hints at an alternate theory: ** ^Tien several people are addressed, 
Latm and Greek often name ono of them onlyp yet go on to use the second person 
** plnra]. , ^ * This also might have its share in developing the third person 
plural/' But that is juat an ordinary true pliiraL; tlie fact that only one person's 
name is mentioned does not in any way make it a piunil vire aipgujar. Mr. Rose 
makes no attempt to tmeo the transition from that true plural to the polite piutal, 
from the many to the ooe^ nor does he explain why this ancient Eoman and Creek 
usage should not have developed into a polite plural till the 4th century a.b. 
There must have been some cause coming into operation in the 4th century which 
was not there befoK;; Mr. Rose docs not hint what it ia. Nor does this theory 
attempt to squaie with chronology or distribution. 

llio time for auch airy suggestions is gone. The demand ia arising for a 
standard of explanation os severe ivs prevails in physics, if the physicist 
finds after two centuries that the theory of gravitation does not fit eertain facts 
obsened during an eclipse he overbaiib it. It is to be hoped that klstoriaas will 
some day he equally rigorous. My aim in putting fdrward this and other theories 
iios l>een to help to bring about that golden age (which I fear we shall not live to 
see) by proposing Bomething that will cover the facts better than anything so far 
propounded; then perhaps some one will go one better and so on until the whole 
of history appears as one inevitable sequence of cause and effect. 

Yours faithfully, 

Anuradhapura, Ceylon. A. ^I. HCiCAET- 

—I regret that in my letter in Man, 1024, 62* I overlooked a clerical erron 
In line 0 for were not told ” read “ arc naiu told." 


To the Edkor of Mas, 

Thfl Palito PlurAl. 

SiE,—The view put forward by A. 31. Hocart—M an, 1024, 3 —on the custom 
of addressing somebody, especially the divine king, as if he was not one, but two 
or many, is that the form of speech must be taken in a literal Bcnse^ as implying 
a belief that the king or priest is reaUy " two " because possessed by a spirit or 
god. The following quotation from C^iington will at least fier%'e to show that 
this is a vtra though it may not Ije operative in all cases w'herc the pobte 

plural is found : " Not Jong ago there was a man in that Island—IvCper's Ldand— 
“ who out of affection for his dead brother dug him up and made arrows of bis 
** bones. With those he went about speaking of hmiself as I and mij brother; all 
“ were afmid of him, for they believed that his dead brother waa at hjLnd to 
** help him/** Youts faithfully, 

_ G. R6ifEIM. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Aiithropolog-y. I ns ti tut International d'Antliropologie. 

Report on the AnthropolOfioGil Cons^ress hDid in Prague uncTer 
the autpicea of rinrtvtut Internationa.I d^Anthropcile^le. Bt/ 

if. C. JinThiit, dek^te of the Bo^l JnthTopoio^ail InsiituU. 
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A congress, arranged by Tlastitut International d'Antlu-opologie, waa held at 
Prague from Sunday I4tb to Sunday 2lBt September. I had the honour to represent 
the Royal Anthropological Institute and herew ith is a report of the proceedings. 


H, H, Cednngtcu, "The McCanosianfl,^' 1801, p, 3fj0, Notfl, 
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Before ftnythlngelsc is sniti, 1 shpuld like to beAr wntn^ to the estraordinaiy 
kindness And genoroeity shown to tia by ouf OzwhcHlovakiAn hosts. It would bo 
invidious to single out'any.speeLeJ namea, for every one concerned gave themselves 
np qoiapletoly to looking after us and making the congrtss a success. It must 
also be remembered that the organwation in detail of the excureions-not to apeak 
of the banqucta—ccrtaiidy required montlis of preparation. 

The congress opened with a general aBsembly ui the Town Hall, where we were 
greeted by the Mayor of Prague and the Hector of the University, There were 
present as delegntes or tnembers of the congress representAtivea from Amenca. 
Britain, ftcchoalovakia. France, Holland. Italy. Poland, Russia. Ukiaine. Yugo- 
Slav la, etc. In the evening we were all taken to the opera, 

Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday—both mominp and afternoons—were 
devoted to the wort of the sections and to studying the musetmi collMtio™. 

Per the purpose of tho congHBs, Anthropology is divided into the foMowing 
sections: Phj^ical .Anthropology, Prehistorj', Ethnology and Folklore. :^ycho. 
Sociology, including Criminology. Eugenics, Anthropogeegrapby including Lin^t* 
ics. AV Ethnology and Folklore formed too small a section they were combined 

with PrchiMtory^ _ r - i 

Tlie work of thQ acetaons conaisf^i m lliitcning to a number of mterestuig papers, 

which wem followed by diaeu-^ioOB. It is in this coim^K^tion only that the congress 
must be criticlsefl. The work of the Prehistoric section at any rate—and it app^re 
that the same could be said of the other sections-was m a certam Amount of 
confusion. Work begAii sometimes nearly an hour bte. 

time for pwper discussions; there was no order kept in wluch the papers sho^ 
be read. SO that no one knew what was coming. No limitation of time was eidorci^ 
and papere were allowed to drag on to any length. One is sure these remarks will 
lie UkU in good part and it is tiecaiise these inteniatiomd eongiw^ are so 
estrc^ely useful in bringing workers of different nations together that it is worth 
while trying to suggest improvements. For the nex^ongreas the following 
arrangemeote might with Advantage be introduced : (1) Prenoua editing of papere 
in r4«t to length, which should not exceed 15 minu^ on an average; W A 
definitTorder for the reading of the papers to l« supplied and kept to. (S) Strict 
punotuabtv to be obaen^cd in beginning tlie various meetmgs. 

But the most interesting part of the confess without a doubt tho 
cxcureions. We aU moved to Brno Briinn) in Moravua. siting some Bror^ 
Ago tumuU on the way. At Brno we were reived by Dr 
aS visited tho eoUections in the museum from Predict and other 
sites. Wo were also taken to dig in a newly discovered ^to some forty mil® 
or so Awav at Unter Wistemitx, Then there were pleasant 

caves, and to the monastery where lived and work^ the great Mendd. 

Finally A harv«t fiit on the borders of Moravia and Slovata was attended, 

where the inhabitants, all in national costume, set "f f 

over l-h> fret long, composed of three trees clamped together end to emJ. 

This wL upraised without the aid of ro^s and threw an mtorei^ig light on 

how the large atones of megalithic bmldinfp were sc up, 

tree WAS laid in tlie V of two pairs of scaffold iiol® bound 

ends, which were slowly raised by a large number of men, there being one man 

“ '“'w thf vXrcollections studied, the one from Predmost was, mtur^y. the 
most important. The finds include some tiventy. as yet unpublished, skeleton^ 
two bcinrqulto complete; flint and bone instruments; and a nch fauna, mcludmg 
a quantity of mammoth bon® and ivory. The skelctor« show mixed cham^i^ti®. 
e.c., the forehead show^ a tendency to develope brow ndges, but there is a chm,^. 
The limb bones show extreme platycncmia and a third trochanter is prraent. The 
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Bides of the teeth haTep in one instance nt any rate, been worn down in a peculiar 
wayp due, it ia suggiested, to tlie euBtoni of keeping in the mouth one of the many 
round pebbles that have been tound bo frequently in this deposit. 

Tlic industries are clearly Upx>er Falasolithic in character and arc claRsed aa 
Aurignacian, Solutreiin {the major part) and Magdaienianp though there does not 
seem to have been any olenr stratigraphy made out^ 

TJicre are gmvetto points and plenty of the usual Upper Palffiohtiiic scrapers 
Odd awls, etc. A few “laurel leaves “ have been founds but these, together with 
some of the other tools, rather recall an Upper AlouBterian technique, and AJoustcrian 
induatries have been recognised elsewhere in H^loravia, Several large round, holed^ 
sandstone discs ^ aa well as necklace beads (said to be made from the hones of a 
Tertiary snake) have been found in the depoait. The bone industries show many 
pcculisjities. There have been found n sort of glorified two-pronged fork, long 
curved spatuhe or Bpoomshaped tools, with knoljs far handles^ hone chisels hafted 
into long thigh bonea, etc. Many of the bone and ivory objects arc decorated, 
iisuaiJy with geometric pattern designs, though conventionalisation—the 
stylised w'oman—is not unknowTi. There are also seulptures^ including the well- 
known mammoths several huiuan forms developed from phalange bones, and a soit 
of face mode from the head of a mamuLOth’s femur. All the above are classed 
as Solutrcan in age by the local authorities. Batons de commaTtdement occur too, 
but these are classed as Magdalenian in age. 

Persomiily, however, one feels that the prehistorian is dealing ’^vith another 
area and with different conditions to those in France* Tlsus it would appear 
safer simply to class the Ptedniost cultures as Upper Faheolithie—most nearly 
related to the Upper Aurignaclan—^but showing certain Sointrean influences (probably 
from Hungary) and, at a Later date, Magdalenian inffuences, no doubt from France* 
There are collections from several other Moravian sites, the most important 
being Unter Wistemitac, some forty miles to the south-west of Brunn, w'hcrc a sort 
of Upper Aiirignaciim occura in the loess, wdth gravette points aiul small notched 
blades, Tiiere was ft Magdalcnian influence about, howevcri for 
little dentated bladea of the Bruniquel t^^pe have been found, as 
W'ell as a tiny black sculpture representing the head of a bear.* 
This Magdalcnian influence appears also at other sitea in the 
district, where, although the industr>' remains for the most part 
Upper AurignacLan in character, the decoration on bono tools, 
etc., clearly owes much bo the early Magdalcnian of Western 
Europe. 

At Brunn itself was found the famous burial with the 
ivory statuette—much flatter in general appeanmec than would 
appesj- from the reproductions. From the same locality there 
wero siso necklace beads and a large holed sandstone disc. 
These Ends are all in the Bninn Museum. 

One can hut conclude from a study of the Ends in this 
area th&t an Upper FalffloHthic folk arrived—no doubt from the 
^Vest—into a Moustefiiin {t) if7iih'ett and developed there on its own, though 
influenced by the SoJutreans of what is now Hungary and by the Mngdalenians 
from the W'est. Onco again prebistorians have to remcmlx^r that the evolution 
of prehistoric cultures all over Europe has not been uniform and that Fiance is 
only one region. Everything ebewhere was by no means completely modelled on 
the" French type. M. BURKITT- 
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With Plate M. 

Africa i MonffolisiD. Sellgman* 

A Pa^uda-MonGrairan Typ^ in Ne^ro AfHca* B}j Pra/awf (7. (?. I Qf| 
/’J?..?. FTiVA PEa^^ J/. iQU 

The object of this note is to flmw attention to the ciccurrencc in the far 
southern Sudan (MoiigaUa Province) of a not kiconiddemble number of hc-althy* 
mentally normal individunla liaying narrow eyc«p often with a welbmarketl epicanthic 
fold. The face may be broad and flat, with high check bQnE?^^ and the bridge of 
the noBe may be low and broad- the nose itself short and apiK-ariag rather infantile 
in form. I have not enough taeasurements of tho type to be more preeLw, Imfc 
Xo. 311 on Plate as gocwl an example as I liave seen, t^licfher description 
and photographs are successftd in convoying a general idea of the type this 
cortamJ}'^ presents a definite and striking impression In the flesh- Xor is the type 
so rare and so little obWous as to be recognised only by a trained observer: 
plenty of laymen were ready to make the pun “ Mongalla ia llongolla?' Two 
of the photographs reprodueed (Xoa. 311 and 214) are of men of the Modi trihej 
but the typo also occura among the Bari and the Latuka — though I cannot, reealleet 
such welbmarked examples — and^ as Mr. Driberg informs me, among the I>idiuga. 

Further north 1 have seen 1^ weU mark^l CKamplea of what 1 take to bo 
variation in the same direction , *.e,p individuals with eyes haiing a narrow' 
palpebral fissure and a more or leas well developed cpfcaniliic fold. These oeeor 
among the Xuba of Southern Kordofan and among the “ Hameg "" of l>ar Fung; 
among the formerp particularly heutow' eyes (as in the w'oman Xo. 31) are not very 
uncommon p though I cannot say whether an epicanthio fold is usually present 
in tbe3e subjects. The provenance of the aubjects whoee photograj>ha art* 
reproduced ia aa follows; Xos. 214 and 311 are Madi^ while Nos. 13 and 31 are 
Nuba, both from the Lafofa community of Jobcl J5Un^ 

I may add that these pseudO'^Tongolimis are not confined in Africa to the 
aoutbem Sudan, for while in Mongalla Frovince I received a letter from 
Mr. C. K. Afeek, then in charge of the census in Northern Nigeria, containing: 
the following allnsion to the subject: — "I have . . , formed a curious 

"" impression, ab«urd as it may seem, of Mongolian tnfiycnce in these parts at 
" some time. One secs so often the oblique eyes and high cheek bones of tho 
-- Mongol , . 

In the present condition of our knowledge I hold it improbable that the 
condition described has anything to do with Mongolian or even Bushman 
anofestrv^ Eather do I regard the occurrence of a more or Jess well developed 
type hitherto generally regarded as proper to llie Yellow Race (at leo-it in adults) 
in a small but not ncghgiblc num^r of healthy Black Africans in Central and 
Western .Africa ns an mtereating example of the independent origin of variationa*; 
an example which may even hint at the mechaniani of race formation, and I would 
suggest timt the officers of the African Civil Services would benett Beience if they 
would record, if pos>glb|e with photograph-St any marked examples they may meet. 

a a SELIGMi\N* 


P&cific: Ethnology. Haddon. 

PeArfs as **CliMra oF Life*" By .^’1+ C- f 

Ah Mr. W. J. Perry i» convinced that " one of Elliot Smith’s greatest lul 
“ services to knowled ge has been Jiis recognition nf the T6k of man^a Bcatch for 

• Ab e.j., JijTMWdaetyJy^ thouRfli wliethi^r negro pfieudo-3Ioairoli»ifi lends to be hereditary 

I oannot Hoy. 
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** * life-giving ^ substaiieea m the development of ei^ili^tion *' nnd that this m 
** one of the mofet important generahEatkms ever made in the ^udy of Jiuman 
society ('* The Cliildren of tlic Sun," 192!^, p. 38S)^ it ia noeessufy that thia 
gt^neralLsftlion rIiouIcI fully fliscussed. I propose here to Jimjt myself to the 
aubjeet of pearla, about whkh a gCKxl deal already be^n written by the lulhcrenta 
of thU> selicxil.” 

Proft?s^»r G. Elliot Smith says, Hence pearls acquired the reputation of Ix'irtg 
* the giA-^ers of life " par ^xciUence^ an idea which found Literal expression in the 
ancient Persian word marffan (from mar^ * giver/ and ^life^). This Avord 
has lioeii liorrowed in all the Turanian languages (ranging from Hungary to 
** Xamskatekhah hut also in the iion-Tumnian i^scech of Western Asia, thence 
through Greek and Latin {marffarita) to European languages.* 

* Dr. Minf^na Ima i^A'-cn me ths foUawin^ R/Ota i —' It i& A'ery plobabl^ t liat the Cm’^^Latia 
t ha A ra maij -Syrint the Ambit? rn^rp^xn, ami I lii? Turanian iiu-jr^a 

** ■ derived from the Pcxisian inP7r.[^R, mrauung both “ peart and life," Or. elyiikoLugioally^ 
“ - » giA'^r, owner, yrj>0«4e$ror, of ILfa." Thn word ^iTn, in Zend ^Tn* Ih tfioroughly Pemiin ntid 
' IIP undoubtedly the ofiginal forfft of thw e3ipl»Siiioil.* — (*^Tlie KvolLltion of tlw? Dragon, 
1919, pp. 156-7.) 

On this point I naturaUy t'onsultcd Professor E. G. Browne (Sir T. Adams's 
Professor of Arabio in the University of Cambridge and the recogtiised authority 
on Fersian), and he infomia me that " Marj^ii means ' coral / Ttal * pearl/ It?i 
Persian origin is doubtful; it occurs early in Arabic, but is eiispccted by some 
" Arab lexicographers of foreign (prohaljly PersianJ origiii. It has nothing to do 
" Avith the words for peari— Tnar^rite^ (Greek) ^ HPflnLdr^rf (Persian), wim ffrof (Anglo- 
" Saxon), il/ar docs not mean " giver'; if one Avanted to make Avild etyinologiea] 
shota one would father connect it A^lth the root mar^f ^ death/ * to die/ 

■* though of course it has nothing to do with either. Also in a Persloji comiMJunci 
“ meaning " liJe-giAing/ the word * life ' would come linit and the root of "give" 
iiiatj r.j. jan-l^iMjth, * Jifo-giving,’ 1 iind. hoAi evor, that Dozy Supplement 
'' aux Thctioiinflires Araljcs/ H, pp. 578^-9) aaya that tnarjdn originally nu-ant 
" * pearl/ though now always "corar; he appears to derive it from the Greek 
wqpyxjprrifi- Hc rcfci^ to the Z^t^chrifi der JJrttfsrAcA MargcnlaTtd Oesdiischafl, 
- IIL p. 3lg.” 

professor A. A, Bevan {Lord Almoner's Ptofeissor of Arabic) informs me that 
the Aral lie words dwrr, "pearls ' and durrah [at dHrral)^ "a idngle pearl/ pro|>crJy 
** mean "drops/ drop.' They often occur in old Arabic poetry; in particular* 
tears arc compared to pearls falling from the thread on w hieh they liave been 
"" strung. The PersianB also dvrT for * pearls/ hut this is bormivcd from the 
” Arabic. Lu7u" is another Arabic Avord for ■ pearls/ I can thr<iAV no light on 
“ its original meaning; it may possibly Ik: dcriA-cd from liome foreign language. 
Ah for the Arabic marjdn, i think that Dozy is no doubt right in saying that 
ii is derived from tite Aramaic marganUM (or " poarJ/ whicJi is itself 

** derived from the Greek The Arabic leiieographcrs usually explain 

fxixir^a aa meaning " email pt^orls/ but there is cvi<lencc that it Avaa also us<d, 
" at least as early ae the tweUtli ecintury a.n., for" red coral" [see az Zamakhsharf's 
** ^ Commentaiy on the Qur un/ chap. 55, verse 22]. How this ehimgo uf mcaniDg 
took plaeCp I cannot say. In modem times it appears alAiays to mean ' coral,' 
The notion that marjdn ever meant ' giver of Hfo ' seems to me to be utterly 
“ prepoateroug. There is, so for as 1 know* no Persian word mar meaning 
"giver.'” 

In seeking to account for the great aetivity of “ the or%mal colonisers of 
OceaniA " in certain diatricts as eompared with others, Alr^ Perry The Cliildrcn 
of the Sun/" p* 76) says: What is the cause of the great activity round Tahiti 
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. when the fertile BoU of Ifew Zealand lay ready for pupation 1 . . , 

“ Why were the Pauniotu more highly favoared than tlio Gilberts or tlic Ellice 
Islands 1 Why was Peiirhyn Ialaii<J ehoscn as a site for megaliths rather than 
" the oth^ in the vicinity?* Wjat is the ttifference between Sew Caledonia and 
" New Zealand that their cultural Mstory should be ao diCercntl ” 

“Sketch maps Nos, 4, 5 and 0 show* that the distribution of pearbriieil agrees 
“ W'ell with that of the archaic civiliaation. The IsLandcra liave always bMti 
■" famoua for their love of pearls and of pearl-shell. According to -Jackeoii, ' In 
“ ‘ the Pacific Islands pearls and pearl-shell seem to have been appreciated for 
** * centuries. Among the native oraamcnts noted by Captain Cook at^ Tahiti 
“ ‘ were feathers, sheila and pearls; but the latter w^•re worn,' so he says, ^ chiefly 
“ * bv the women [J. Wilfred Jackson. “ Shell# as Evidence of the Migmtiona 
ofEady Culture,” 1917. pp. 100.] On p. 77. Mr. Perry goes on to »y : " 

“ map are marked the places where the pearls are, or have Ixsen. fished. The hst 
“ of places where pcarl-riihcries are re|Kfrted agrees with those of megalithic 
“ remains, irrigation and other signs of the presence m the post of the i^hoic 
*• civilization,” then follows n long list of localities in the Pacme, kieludmg Tonra 
Straits He adds: "Some features of this distribution need notice. In tlio 
“ first place I suggest that. fliiiM the two distributions agms so dosely, the first 
*■ colonizers’of the Pacific were led by their desire for pearb, and settled where 
" they fotinrt banka of the sliells that yiehled them what they sought. The prcaence 
“ of the carlv folk is indicated by that of megalithic monuments, atone 
« images and ’ irrigation systems, These ore absent in those places where no 
“ pearls arc reiiorted, [It is noteworthy that in Toms Straits, a great Mwdfm 
” peorl-fiaherv, megalithic moiivmjcnte and irrigation system# totally absent, 

“ 4 C H ] *Siiicc these Jattcr groups ate now inhabited, the inference is that tho 
" ^ colonizers of the Pacific avoided them because they contained no pearls, 
« and not because climatic reasons prevented flcttlcment. , ^ 

** If tho pcoplo of the arehoic civilization in tho Pacihe were pesrl-ftshcrs, 
« thuir most important settlements would be Li places where i«*ark were most 
« abundant. Writers on the pearl-fishing industry are unanimous on two 
» points. Firel, that pearl-adimg is the chief industry of the Pacific; and 
" fondly, that the Society Islands conatitute the most important centre f(,e., 

^ ^It is obvious that the writers referred to, Kunz and Stevenson,* are dealing 
solelv with modem conditions, and 1 would ask Mr. Peny to state evidence 
thatVarls coUected, valued or worn in any of the Pacific, inclni^g 
TorrerStraits. but with the exMption of the Society Islands, before the arrival of 

Guropi'an pearl-fishers and their followers, 

When^^king of New Zealand, Mr, Perry f C.. p. 80} sa}^: ^the eompMa^vo 
** lack of pearls in the sea around the island and in the rivets,^ but he has over oo ^ 
the statciJLt by J. Wilfred Jackson [l.c,, p. HO}; “In W Zcala^, owing to 
'■ tl^absence oithe true pearl-shelJ, the Hnories mode use of * po«a {the c^t 
“ word i# pdtm] [ilnlioiis iris] as a substitute for the flashing nacto of the 
" JeicahrMm the manufacture of fishJiooks]. I have bwn ^cd by stude^ 
of Maori ethnography that tliere is no word for pearl in their language, as indeed 

informatm^ is estreeted 51 ™ ,“ ^ 

Island# by Ali-oro do Mendalia in lofiS.” edited by ^rd Amherst of Hackney 
and Basil Thomson. I- Lomlon: Hakluj't Society, lw>l. .i, , . j 

In the narrative of Hernando Gallego it they saw 

of veru, eW to Ysabel, which Gal lego named Isla de Jorge, a nd wluch is now 
» >«TI]r P iw l ^ *»■* O. F. Kaoz anil C. H- Sto^nicHI. LoDclon. ItoS. p. ISP, 
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known ad Tuilngi or St. Georgo ecveral p&atid wliich tbe Indians broiig^it tmd 
" which they did not Bcom io think mueh of** (p. 33J. 

In the narrative of Pedro SarniientjOj under the date of iOth March, 
ho Kiya; “ In the port of La Eatrella [in Santa Ysabcl do la M^stretlli] there Lj 
" much coral, lucaio» of variouB coloura, specimens of large poftrla, a ver^' 
t ransparent crystal, and ns any indications of gold '* (p. SS)+ The editors in 
tlicir Preface, pp. Ix^-liii, give satisfactory ovidonce for their statement : It ^11 1 
" thus be seen that none of the Spaniards saw oven what alluvial [oinets eail 
*' ' colours of gold.*'’ As for the peadSp no statenicnt ia made that the Solomon 
Islanders dshed for or utilised pearls; the "'largo pearls” just mentionc<l may 
very well be pearl-shells. In an ononymotis Report in the jiarrative of Alvaro 
de Ililendatia we read (p. 146): There was no sign of silver or gold among the 
" natives; it ifl held as certain that thero are iJcarls^ becauBo wo found Esotne 
" shells of pearl-oysters, hut tiie water too deep for m to put it to the proof/’ 
In a second narrative, Mendana says of MaUita: " They also say there are 
“ pcjirls. I brought hack the shell of on oyster in W'hich pearls are found, and, 
“ considering its ai^e, they catmoi fail to be good ones ” (p. 181). Mcndafla 
showed a native of Ysahol ''pearls and grains of gold; ho said that there were 
“ many pearls io the sea, and they call them dam ” {p. 172). On p. bcxxiv the 
editors give dani as the Estrella name for poarl; the present equivalent is dam, 
meaning pearl-shell, tlic h for v bemg inserted by the copyist/' ** Interprotcra *' 
who were kidnapped from Santa Catalina and Santa Ana stated when they were 
brought to Lima "" that there w as much wealth in gold* and pearls, and spices in 
those islaiuls and in others near them ” (p. 92). This evideaco is unreliahlCr 
as the natives did not know Einytiling about gold. 

It Ls obvious that natives who priced pearl-shell and fished for it must have 
come acrees pearls, and it is also evident that the Solomon Islanders did not 
care about or utilise pcaris, hut as the Spaniards whErever they went were anxioiiB 
to obtain pearls the nativcg natiirBLlIy would bring them for bEirtcr. 

As mentioned above, the Society lalandcra seem to form the Hole esception 
to the odfinal employment of pearls by any natives of the Pacific. Tlie evidence 
for this ia perfectly conclnsivo. 

The earliest, account know'll to mo ia hj S. WalliSs of H.M.S. '’Dolphin'": 
OtahcitCj July, 1767 : " Their omameuts are feathers, fiow^mt pieces of phclISj 
" and pearls ; the pearls are worn chiefly by the women^ from whom I purchased 
** about two dozen of a small size: they were of a good colour, but were all spoiled 
“ by boring, Mr. FurDeau.v saw^ several In his oxcuraon to the west, but ho could 
purchase none with anything he hod to offer ” Hawk^^worth^s Voyages/' 
Dublin, 1775, I. p. 212). *Lt. Cook of H.M.S. “Endeavour,” Ulietca fRaiatea), 
Aug. 1769, oayB : “ One of these girts had in her ear three pearls; one of them 
was very large, but so foul that it was of little value : the other two were as big as 
" a middling pea; these were clears and of a good colour and shape* though spoiled 
'* by the driULug,'* He goes on to say that Banks could not jXTsuado her 
" to part with them at any price.” (“ Haw kesworth,” 11, p. 102). Li 
Capt, W. J. L. Wharton's edition |ISfl3) of " Captain Cook's Journal of his First 
VoV*go,^^ a literal transcription from the originai MSS., p. 94^ concerning thfr 
Tahitiiuis we reatJ: '* Tliey hare Eatings by way of Ornament, but wear them 
** only at ouo Ear. These are made of Shells, Stones, Berries, red pease, and some 
" small pearls which they wear throe tied together.” Sydney Parkinson, who 
was “ i>nittghtainan to Joseph Banks, Esq.,” in hia description of the iiatives of 
Otaheito t" A Joiima) of a Voyage to the South Seaa in His Majesty's Ship, ‘ The 
EndeavourLondon, I77:f) biij^s (p. IS); ‘‘Some of their ear-rings {ace p|, xiii, 
“ fig. 13 and 14) are made of mother-of-pearl cut into variou-s figures, width are 
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in p. 77 he d(»eribc3 fig, 26 as •' ITiree peatK tic« * 

“ hi plaits hair, A»orfi as an ‘ 

•‘ pearl was fthout the aJW> of a small iwa. 1.. ' Jlj 

'‘riiative of Otaheite” la depicted oil pkte ju 

‘A- ^ » 

to those here illustrated ^ of Archaeology and of 

Fortunately we have m the ^ of ^ '^Cook 

Ethnology an ear-oniamcnt from by Captain 

Collection.” This and the other subscQuently presented them to 

gis^en by him to the Earl o deposited on loan in the Museum 

Trinitv College, Cambridge, ^ . \i _„v lotj. The ornament consists of three 

by thi nl TH-ity Col^^ E^l. «. ol gbod h»U. 

drilled pearls tied closely together [Fig. B, nat. sizej. 1 

but somewhat yeUowed by Einisssrieis of Spain during the 

Li “The Quest and ^ n Comey. Hakluyt Society, m 

» Years 177i-n7b,” tmnslateil and XXXVI (1»H), XLIII (1918) 

VJls. I, U and m I2nd Senes, of whkh the following will 

we find numerons referencea to iiearl. P<? 

suffice. “ They aU have thcif earn Ff™ ' ’ ’ , They have a great fancy 

*' small pearls strung on « - Tho’editor says in a footnote, ” I'ot 

” for our ear-ringB (which they with or without pendants are 

- pn^rly »».» . ^«11W « p. 1 ^ .. ,b„ 

•■ tojK. cn, ■• (I). WwJs. xl'*; > ^ 

“ matter of pearls, which they say B otahiti, but T saw there some of 

•• Varela] can state is that^hey “® ^it^ough mostlv of poor lustre owing 

» very axe b^>u*ht h™ i» «*- t» S* *T ““*• 

” to their practice of ^PP’^^Lt^ioarls are wkoned precLous: indeed, for a pair 
** mitivcs are not unaw^ ih on two threads that - . • • 

of pendants, or for six or cig ^ 8 person in either 

■•Up6 . . . w<«, b..,. th, totond, wh,n. po~l« 

*■ of the ships could gi%'o her. . nineteen in number.' He 

'■ do occur, I Bocceeded m l^mg , “ This is, hnwever, merely 

“ ©numerates them, but the «tb r Tahitians of old derived most of 

" a list of islands—not of P®®5^ brought from Ba’iroaandFakarava; 

“ tlicir pearls from Ma’atea, whi e the Tuamotu clu.*ster ” (11, p- 300), 

“ with some from SodelY group, the other three islaiula arc m the 

Maitca is the eastemm^t of the hocieiy gr i Rn iroa (Rangiroa), 

western FflUinotu archipcUgo. ^or poarl^ e po^ , pE^arl-ahell, 

cf. II, pp.38«, 473. .1?“'““‘“S JlrriSJgoKl ™ dl«r; b« p,»l. .to of 

'■ jjrtrtMi ” At Tahiti They _ ,„k i>nd Quality and small shte, they collect 

** great price in their sight, and, a ^ o g p Hodrigue® says, 

“ a few with which the womim “ . . more of the size of achick^ 

“ I saw the pearls beloi^mg to Ot _ • , ^ defective . . . - 

” pea,thctwolatgeonesbeing«lua ^han being ^l«d 

■' But the two of the size of a chic^ P* , . « (Hi, pp. 110, HI). 

■' dumoly. All ol tlicm^ J* tli«'S«ciMV WUMltta ’"tte th. only 

So f«- » 1 h.y. !».. „t bocini po.*, I».J it i« .« ...y 

PolyneatflM w‘ho had mftfltared the 
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to iinderstaDti how otherwiRe peorlH couid have been worn. There is no evidence to 
prove that pearls Imi any special significance and their value may vejy well have 
been cliie> apart from their beauty, to the iabuiir and skill required to perforate 
them. 

II the " iKiOpie of the archaic civiliitfltion” had such a craving for pearls, it 
would seem inexplicable w'hy the use of pearls should have disap|3earcd (except 
in the ^Society Islands) by the time when the early voyagers explored the Pacific, 
though in most places other elements of this '' archaic civilization were then in 
full swing. 

Again, in Polynesia there is no general word in current use for pearls as auch, 
but If they were so highly prized it would seem probable that there would bo such 
a word alld^ furtherraone, it should have been widely spread. 

One naturally turns to Mr. S. H. Ray for Oceanic linguistics and he hog kindly 
given me the following information :— 

" I think that inatjatz is the Arable for ‘ corah" The Malays have it aa 
^ corah* The Malft^'for a pearl is nvu/i^ra, from the Hindustani muHf/a 
The Malay for the nacre is ifidung-mutit^m, lit. " mothcr-of-pearh" Other 
iTKloncfdana have the same word. Batak, mutiha ; Olo Ngaju of Borneo^ fiiufiamn; 
*■ Makassar, mtifiyctp pearl, and hili-muii^ra, aheli or skin of the pearl, i.e. nacre. 
In the Fbilippmes the Spanisli ifl usi^I, ^ perlas." Barbosa mentions pearl- 
fisldug in the Sulu Islands; he was there before 151! A.l>. 

**Tlic pearhshcll has a name in Polynesian languages, and the pearl has a 
name formed from it. 

Tonga : nmia loje “ eye of peorl-sheli ■ jifa =s nacre, 

Samoa ; Ufa mother'of-pearl. 

Kiue i ui€4ifa = tail of pearhshell or nacre. 

Rotuma : ^ eye of the Ufa.” 

[TaJdti: poi, bewails, ear-pendants, pearl. 

pahuvi^ pearl-shell; /xiAuu, a kind of pearl-oyster; pfioro, ely, 

nacre, 

Marquesas: tihi, knife^ shells employed in cutting, oystersT nacre.j 

I found these Tahitian and Marquesan w’ords in Humlx^ldfs voeabulatics in 
** Aper^u de la longue dm lies .Marquises et do la Longue Taitienne ” by J. C* hh 
Rusehmann, Berlin, 1843, but 1 have turned the French on into m. Mr^ Ray 
informs me that " poAuvi^ pahua, jwori, and ftu arc not in Janssen's Ihctionnairej 
and paAaa is given as = * pciler, Archer" (to jiare, to (>eel off , etc,). The word 
uhi in Dordiilon^s * Gtammsire ct Hictionnaire de Ia Longue dcs iJea Marf|ui@et{’ 
is given for " huitre a nacre?-^ In Faumotu, Tahiti and .^TaorL idli is the 
“ instnjment for puncturing the akin in tattooing *“ 

""Tlie translators of the Gospels mtroduecd the word penina for pearl and 
ruby in Samoa, and pentiia for mby in Tahiti. In the New^ Testament jmic is the 
rendeting for * pearl * in Tahiliaji. In the O.T. poe is used for * ruby ’ and 
also for rubies. In one place in the Old Testament, pearl is rendered 
the Hebrew won! for ice or crystal. Feninima is the Hebrew peninim, pearls 
[or coral}.” 

There aeema to be some uncertaluty how the Hebrew' word penlmm or 
penmaiFn, W'hich oeeurg in the O.T.. should be transiated; "rubies" b prol>ably 
incorrect, " pearb ' b usually given as an alternative, hut ' red coral" appears to 
be the best rendering. IVarls, ffap-yapfrijc^ are zuentioned in the X.T. in aeverai 
places. 

“ In the Hawaiian Gosiwl * pearl" b transLated ncmi. In Lorrin Andrew's^ 
“ Hietionary, momi ' pcarh pearl of the oyster, hard centre of the eye, hard face 
** " of a watch, eye of a fish." In severuL Polyneaian languages it means " to swallow 
“ * suck up 
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\Ir Rav also ad(i«, “ Poe docs not mean a pearl, but a round ornament, m 

Dietionarv ei^ ■ i>M='E«f’e- collier, pudding parau = nac-rc [the temi 

object of any kind, It naturaUy be appli^ to a F^'' 

^ •■ Tlic same faahion of naming the pearl la found in Mclanebia. 

** The Spaniartk m loftS said that ttam was the wo«l " 

Thev meantEi. which is the Ysabcl name for the ^Id-bpped pearl shell. 

'“ YHabel: IHttdom i dflfi = egg m the pearbaheU. 

“ Florida : tolxt »i tfaui — egg of the pt«rl-shell. 

“ Mulaita: 'n’u mani dehi *= round eye in the pearl-s 6 , 

“ Ula^va : ’a’u maam' dtii = rouml eye of tlie p^rl-shell. 

“ San Cristo™!: torn * dfthi - round thing of the iioarl-sbe 1. 

** XriJuInd Mote : T ^7'. 

riS^fyr:dEeV-n.ell and Uf. in 

Hebrides: there is no name for pearl, so ‘ porl ' is used m 

translators use ‘penina/ from the Hebrew 
“ iJri Stra^ pcarl-shoU. we did not hnd a name for 

p..rt taTwS£m l.W i- th. it » =tootb of 1 «« 1 - 

that itvcrvwhero the pearl shell itaelf was the essential 

-m !.«. . "•»«fr"” “■" 

Autl»t.hep..ri i, i. 

«l.ay. ho. ton. Sh J til. “ tet 

(“fte p“”fc " mull hto h«l toto tl.=y .J«.»ture<l into tho Pwttc, 
£r'i.ll‘« ^rr.hey «iv,d in ,to »..« .~1 Um, mnd-.p wort. w.n. 

“‘IT'tl point nt ,i..-n. U ^ 

V'ptov' 'S nnii Engni-tin evkicna, cle«rl.v poinM to 

Sirb.'^'in* ton pipnUtoa ‘y U.O.«M|;.P»^. — 

or Segritoa) before the arrival of .^ostne si^amng i 

Subsequently, faced the racial 

protagonists of the ^ . essential to the discussion, arc distinct 

from the possible little effect <m racial characteristics. 

numWr of persona ^ I aavs he does not think that the “ first eolon«em of 

the Pacific” ^st the tmme iuhabitants 

ogrcenicnt.) He goes on to say, . i:iin,i,,,„ ewn bidore the inigmtion to 

“ of Indonesia leamt their value from the Hin^«, e«n bao^tn w 

•• Midagn^T. whnm Ihn »n^n “’fZ'hlS =‘to.f tandn,’ 

"* voahan^fj {prdDOiMi«?d uittt-AfirtSi), ipamV the Taluc- oI whftt tko Huidooa 

•• (nc^fTnit). WT.™ tbo Wn"™ L,. or tt. mother, 

“ CHlIed tmtiiyan. (n p«irll they “’, .,0,0 * .1^ • or ‘mol hrr* of the 

“ imlung. Hence, Indonesian names for pearl-shell, W- smn 

“ mufi>ra or fflndiya.” usually oven. Wilkinson's ' Malay 

.. p;2rr.“t' .hrUi -lynm, 
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Snnsk. mutja -j- flaffit, a pearly indonff-mitlijfara, pearl oyirtcr,’ I believe these 
" 80- called Sanskrit words are Tho real Sanskrit being; naitjjta, pearl; 

“ muiia-^lra, penrl-abodo =; fjcarl oyster; mul-ta-nmtri, pearbmotber = shell; 
** mnlia-hdm, string of i>earls." 

ti Kunz Md StflVe£iBGii p, 213) my : " Througliout MaluysitiT includitig the 
** Philippine Islands, the pearl is known as midycr, mootara, or a similar name, closely 
resembling tho ^nsknt miiblo or the Cingalese Jtootoo, indicating the source of 
“ the infiuence originating the fishery and the trade.” 

John Crawford says: “ The names for the pearl in Malay and Javanese, mvit, 
" fntdycT and mttlifafa, arc all Sanscrit, and I am not aware that'in any of the Malayan 
languages there are native names for it. Occasionally the Persian [really 
Arabic, see p. 173] word lutu is used , , . Prom this we may suppose that 
both the pearl and mother-of-pearl wero most probably made knoHn to the 
” Malayan nations by the Hindus.” (”A dcscriptivo Dictionarv of the Indian 
” Islands and Adjacent Countries,” ISofi, p. 330). 

Professor E. J. Rapson inlonna me that, " is the ordinary Sanakrit word 

** for 'pearl,' J/iihya is not, so far as f can aacertaiii, Sanskrit, hut either [1) it 
is intended for the Hindustani moli^ (given by Piatt as a dialectical form of 
the more common mod. ‘ pearl'; the Sanskrit original of this would be tnauiliici. 
” which is simply the adjeotival form of multdt or (2) it is intended few mutya to 

meaning ‘ pear] ' is given in a Banskiit dictionary of synonyms. But 

it is an out-of-the-way word, which, apparently, never occurs in literature. In 
“ fact, the ordinary Sanskrit scholar would not know of its existence, Mdnma 

” means ‘cleaning, making bright' in Siuiskrit and has nothing to do with 

pearls or coral. The ordinary Sanskrit words for ‘ coral' arc vidruma and 
'♦ pravSfa.” 

5Ir. Perry {U,, p. 38D) quotes Mr. M. BJoomfield (*' Hvinns of tho Athan a Vedn 
tho Sacred Books of the Eost,” XL] I, Oxford, 1897, p. 02). who gives a translation 
of « hymn under the hcadbg ” Tho pearl and its shell as on amulet boatowing lone 
“ life and prosperity.” Mr. Perry naturally takta this to mean the pearl of the 
pearl-ahcll {Margaritifem). Professor Rapson uTites, “the word for 'pearl’ in 
“ the Atharva-Veda is ir^acoand the word for * shell ’ is pewt-Jic = Greek, ks'vvii 
" Latin, concAo." Mr. J. Hurndl says {“ The Indian Conch {Twrfa«e«fl pyrtim, Unn.) 
“ and ito relation to Hindu Life and Religion, 1916 To all Mimlus the important 
position occupied by tho Sacred Couch (Turbineffn pyrum, Linn,), the Sankha 
“ of Sanscrit literature and tlie Ssnka or CAontu of Tamil speech, in their religion 
"tea eommonplsce of everyday knowlctlge ’* (p. 2), He points out that the Indian 
nam^ are aU obviously variants of one root which appears to be of Aryan origin, 
“ It is probable that when the Aryans swarmed into India they applied their generic 
namo for shells to the great wliitc conch, so conspicuous an object in the hands 
“ of their enemies ... To them it u as the aheU of sliella^the one shell above 
*' all others worthy of liououi and even of worship. In tJio oldest Tamil literature 
“ the word ia found in its present-day form, but almost ns often the shell ia termed 
" valai- tho latter ia probably the origmal Tamil or DravidUn name, a term which 
“ has now come to be displaced hy one derived from tlic Sanscrit aankha ” {p. 12) 
Although enormous numbers of the egneh are fished for, "it is exceedingly rare 
“ for a pearl to bo found. The colour varies from porcelain white to pale pink * 
(p. -42). Mr. Homell gives an interesting account of tlie use of the conch in the 
religioiLs and social life of all classes, whatever their rehgion may be (rf, HoracH 
Madroi Fiiherita Burettu Bull. 7, 1914, and J/c*n. As. Soc. Bengal, HI, igia" 
p. 407), ’ ’ ' 

Some interesting notes about the traditional folklore concerning pearls and 
their origin arc given by W. D, WTiitncy, Bai^M transbtQ (ed. by 

C. R. Lanman in the Harvard Oriental Series, VII, 1906, p. 131). * 
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Prof. Raption, howc^'er, says tliat so far as he can ASCiTtain faiifrftrt is a a’ord 
■of gonciat meaning •= ** shell,and his impression is that any sort of sbell rras 
thus denoted. In the passage c| noted from the Atliarva-veda it pTcsumably 
means oystOT’Sheli." and he does not think there is any evidence to justify a 
iimitation of the meaning to “ conch-shell.*' The special word for “ oyBter*»liell 
is (uitti, which is not found in the Rig-vetla, and he doubts if it occurs in the 
Athnrva-veda. 

“ ICr^'OMi appears to 'bo an old word which dropped out of use. It is the onJ v 
** form Used in thoRig'Veda for ' pearl.' Jfidrfu does not oeeur in the Rig-veda* ^ It 
•“ may have been the popular, os opposed to the literary, word and this may possibly 
" explain its absence from the sacred hymns. Tho Indian commentator on the 
" Hig-veda (Savona, I4th cent, a.d.) is eoneidcrahly pUMiled by iTfBJio. In one 
passage he suggests that it means ‘ gold,’but tho passage from the Atharva-veda 
“ and others in the Rig-veda leave little doubt that it means pearl , 

I am not in a position to say whether the iieoplea of Indonesia in the earliest 
days utilised pearl-sheiJ, probably they did, as Papuans Melanesians wore and 
made use of pcarl-flht*ll when we hist hear of them, and it is likely that a materia 
.80 easy to obtain and ao easy to W'ork would early havo engag^ their attention; 
further, in addition to its n^hctic value it had a piactical imimrtaace in the 
manufacture of fishhooks. One would like to see evidence adduced that it was 
regarded in Oceania as possessing any magico-religious significance. 

From the foregoing, it would seem that Mr. Perry overstated hU caM whcii 
he wrote, “ That the Polynesians of old w'ere seeking pearls stands beyond doubt. 
■■ for, ever since Europeans have known of them, tJicj have been engaged m p^l* 
“ fishing, and there is no reason for belieiing that they have ever done otherw ise 

f(.c., p. 4151. . . , LI, 

1 would like to express my gratitude to those friends who have helj^me 

with their expert knowledge. . f *;• 

Fostscript.—l have ebtaineti a partial answer to my question (p. I»l), w hether 
■there is anv evidence in Oceania that pearl-shell posse^d any magicxj^eh^us 
signJtieance'in Oceania from « The Threshold of the Pacific, by the Rev. C. fc. 
Fox, which wa.s published after my pa[W was m prmt; r/. pp. ^y3, -i», 


Melanesia: Religion. 


Hocart. 


Maternal Retationa in Melanoaian Ritual. Stf .-1. .1/, Hocart, Jf-d. lOJ 
ifr Pt-rrv’s “ Childron of the Sun ” has drown my attention to a passage m I 
Dr. .Seligman’a " The Melanesians ” (p. 363), of which I did not undem^d the sig^i- 
■canco S the time of reading tho book. Dr. Sefigman quo^ Fhther Gnus ^ saying. 
" Tho young men of a ^Tllage may only many the girls of their alhed viUa^. . . . 
» Uv these wonls it is undemtood ... a village Oiat in e^'ery conti^ncy and un^r 
“ all eironmstances acU with another. For example, the folk of Bei^ {ve^a) f^ 
* ' pigs and bring up dogs, bntthiis^s pigs and dogs are not for t em . t ^ 

of Ani^mo, their , »««1 pigs and dop of A mcsimqcome 

to Belpaa. When a death occurs at Beipaa a toru [f^t] is given which is tuitieti 


by the folk of Amoamo. and when one of the latter dies the roveme tskw place. 
To undemtand the significance of this custom of br^g pigs /he 
village it is necessary to remember that throughout Siclanesia pigs are n^ slaughtered 

pidjin expression which tramdatca a very useful Melanesian whom, 
only lor feasts, and a feast means a religious ceremony. Dr. * igm^ -,^ 111 , r»T 
41 feast ofiered bv the group in which there has been a death to their i« p 
afuapie {p. 361).’ When tho mourning is over the tifmpte iromc to rereive tho feast. 
■" The chief who is giving the feast comes forward laden with the limb o{ a pig an 
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places it at their feetmitl then brings slata of pigs' fat and other prasenta for them. 
Then ho oiakea a speech. ... " Oh^ ob, oh-h-h , . . you have come and we arc 

** With joy* * h i \Vc tenow that our bonunaa are poor„ our taro watery, oar 

yams hbrnu^f, etc., etc. All this we know, ami are aabamed, but pity uh rather 
tiian be angry with us."* 

This Mckeo ceremony corresponds to the Fijian ** permitting of clothes/' or, as 
wc shouki say, putting off mourning.'" Thk Fijian ceremony consdsts of a 
presentation of ffKid and stuff by the group of the dead ni^ to a gro'Eip of relations; 
and as thn cLcseendants of brothers usiiaUyp after a few generations, internirtny and 
so beconao cross-cousins^ the relations are usually metemal relsticns,* lliis present¬ 
ation is mu(.le with qn apology fiomewhat like tbi9 : ” Mm, a little feast. You know 
“ this land is a poor land ; nothing grown In it; but whnt we have Keen able to liiid wc 
have brought. If it is not enough, have pity, etc," The offering is prayed over 
by tlio recipients. The whole manner of prcisenting and receiving is the same as in 
an offering to the gods. 

All custoins, then, con be suljsumcd under tlm rule that the ""maternal 
relations cat the aacriiicCp” a rule which w^^e have found in liidia| and in £^noth 
Africa, t 

The ^fekeo custom of bicf^ing pigs for their is to identified with the 

food ta bones that c^efst lietw^c^on coast and hill people on the east coast of Viti Ijcvti 
in Fiji. 1 must explain that each coast Iribo s^tands to one or more tribes inland of 
them in the relation of coast and hilb or noble and mbati or tooth on edge; the lull 
tribe ” m its turn is " coast tribe ” to one further inland, and so it goes on. This 
relation is eallcfl veimbfiliki, or relation of noble and It invnlvess certain food 

restrictions: thus the coairt- tribe may not eat fish in presence of its nor can 

the mbfiH eat pig in presence of the coast tribe; as for turtle and large lisk. the 
coast tribe might, not eat tliem at all, hut hatl to fiend them to the mbaU ; if they 
ate it in secret^ as often happencfl, and it was found rmt, they had their houses burnt 
down. Such a case is related by Fisnn in his Tales of OM Fiji ” under the title 
How' the l^vuka men came up to Wiiidw'ard/" only Fisoii has miof^cd the p^^int. 
It should 1)0 rtmembered that turtle and Large fish such m are not eaten at 

randomp but always offered up; so we seem to have another case of the allied tribe 
eating the offering. 

The same food restrictions are found to exist lx?tw^een trtl)es that are related 
aa vcifumbajii — that iSp eross-eonsins, btendly two sides."' Sometiiues the relation^ 
sh ip is desert bed os v^Uambtmi t^ imbatiki — that is, "" erofis-cousins w'ho are noble and 
Inland the relationship of was defined as tvifaw^haai. Finally, 

I have ahnoKt invariably traced the relation of rem&ahX'i to intermarrisge. These 
fot^nl restrictions arcTi therefore, restrictions as betwee^ii two intennarrying groupe, 
rtUfl we may bring them under the rule tJiat " the maternal relations eat the offoring.*" 

_ _ A. il. HOCART. 

France: Archeeolo^y. Ford©. 
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Menhirs and Buriats* Jit/ C- Dtiryll Ford^, 

In a di^nsiinn of the XeobtMc Period and !^Iegalithie Civilisation in France 
and the British Isles in Voh u. of the " Cambridge Ancient History," Fir^fessor Feet, 
referring to the .MegaJitiiie monuments in Brittany, states that “The menhirs, 
whether jatimding simply or in alignementa or in eromlcchii^ have no connection with 
burials/' This Is not correct, for the funerary character of certain mehMrs is 


• In fuel it wokild ho hud to find any two ivlatod thai hove nol ititenUBjricd; 

mof'h BO djiit ihcio LMiuJd not foMibly bo O nile tliial Iho mu^t intemiarn-p as i}w cOw tliot 

iLry JUT not mlBtrd hy niorruigo wihl 4u?Br«ly occur* 

t FtcIutLonB m Indian Ritual." 7 f. 

t Tho ITtorine MaM, 1023. 4. 
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uitdf>ubt«il. In Southern FinUrtcre unci ^lurbiiian, for oxanipk. indnerntecl remnina 
httve bwn found at the foot of laonhira, together h’itli all the typical nwkilier that 

is found in the dolmenR of Brittany, , d- • , > i. m. * ir 

In *' Les Epoqtitsa Prehistoriqucs ct (rniiloisea riana le Fiiutst^re Du ChatoUier 

teccjrck the results of diggings by himaeli and Dr, Fouquut In Morbihan and Fiiilistirc 
{docc 31 fl,)' referring to the cnenbirs of Southern Finistene he says : “ Aw pied do 
trow entreeux, ceux de Lesconil, de Kerlay. cn Plohattnalcc, et celuL dc Ih-at-Pahid, 
en Pfouicur nous avons trouvd dts vo«sentieiis, I’und'eux ftvoc doa reslcs ineinet^a. 
Au pied de wlui dc Lavenoel, en PJomeur. iiog,s rtvons reiicontt*! un vaslc depot 
de rvJites Lncineit-s, nccompagnes de fragments dc poterics, cPune hache en pierro 
tjolic intcntioncllement briak, de pieires i concasser lo graine, d une fu^ole, d eclats 
dc ttilcx et perouteors. * He aLso rvferis to n menhir in 
(1 skeleton was found by L’houquct. 


C. DAKVLL FOUDE. 


REVIEWS. 

New Zealand! tecliaologT. . 

Tht J/ssn- J/snffe AW o« AMC. A«.crito« fu’iserf - J1 

H'crA-). Bv H. Ung Roth. Over ^.10 line lUiwtrations and diagrams, and IU*r 
2’2 riltttca. Bankflcld Museum, BalUax, England. 1823. i^„,i 

‘tI,. M«.ri m.ntk i. an object of coo»d.~bfc ioten»t boll, from ibo 
point of view and as an illuatration of the reaiionw of a migrating raco to a 
J^vironment. It is. thcreforo, the more surprising that no one has tiU now. 

In «act stiidv and detailed description of the Uxrhniquc of th^ ramarkablc 
fabric* For, Jis Mr. Ung Roth points out, '■ diagrams in t^hnica matters urefa 

' mop. it. »to6~pM»l . •»!, ‘“'“'f Vo^ 

Accountii of these garruent^ have been given in recent y * i 

Best 4 Haniiltoii, and Te ftangihiroa, none of them, ore adequately ^ustruted, 

TW^defieim^yha; been made glod in the pxe^ent volume which contams mo« 
Ihis lene n^ a and 22 coUotype plates. 

<‘»'<ptio.» Ibe oothoc moioWim tl»t ...cltos 
ut I I n. minuto .nil ftcoutate tcohnicol ospfflMtion o'ltb o-hich .tuilcnt. of hi. 

,o,r.“?«om^"oWj of bi, ..rcsiopT.mi.ivc mo suesdy 

prtv oua worK aim ^ complete as iKBsible, and 

s .rsr.iLSri? 

that this ^ the historical introduction, a description of the 

r-TmHj f~.b-^rofr;s bi 

,««rt m phK^ O '‘7’’conriuning a rotefo^nc miWnd of 93 spceimena, 

v-olnme terminate ^ . as well as Capt. A. W. F. 

in which "X™ been laid under contribution. There am also some 

hullers ;i™^ente of the Indians of the North-West Coast of 

comparative of^ncfiisions tlie author expmase^ his opinion tliat 

Amenen. In a bnef f Wn kd bv climatic ctmditiom to develop these 

both Maon knowledge of twined work, which, in its simpler forms 

^ t'l evirr'r.b>- ci»il*r from .ny .tb-r P« »' 
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ftiid, although ccrla-in cojncitlciKrea of iletail may be due to diRuaioDK “we may for 
“ the prcseiit consider tbc^e garmenta to have developed independently both in 
“ N.W. America and in New' Zealind,"" Thus we would Rcem to have here an 
■ ejtamplo, if not of indepencleiit invention^ at least of the independent application 
to a new' and similar purpose of a teclinical eontrivaioce w'hich^ in its elemental form. 
Is very wideapread and probably datc^s back to a remote period. 

We should like to t^e this opportunity of exprcaaing our regret at Mr. Ling 
Rothes retirement, after many years' aervice, from the Curatorehip of the Barikfidd 
Museuni^ Halifax. The excellent eollectiom in thifl Mnaeum+ particulftTly aa regards 
spinning and w'cnvingn are largely the result of hia individual bboiir and energy 
111 the face of great ^fliculties, anti tfiej deserve to he widely knowTi. We liopo 
that he may long Continue by his resealohes to add to the debtHidready considerable, 
imdcr Avhich he has placed all anthropologists. H, J. BRAUNHOLT55. 


Evolution. Billot Smith. 

TAe of Man. By G. Elliot Smith. F E.S, Humphrey I5I| 

itilford. Oxford UoiverBity l^esa. 8vo, pp. vi + I Oil 

In this scries of essays the author gives a csonslstent story of human evolution, 
laying the greatest stresB on the peculiarly human trait—cerebral development- 
Mammala differ from all other animats In the poss€?ss|oD of a neo-puUium, w'hicb 
is able in some, as yet unknown, manner, to record the results of past experiencea 
and to put the influence of such knuw'ledge at the senice of the muscular system, 
Tn nmn this providaa the vital mcehaniam that can be fashioned by education to 
perform and control an endless variety and complescity of movements, thus siipiKurting 
the claim for “ the intellectual respectability of muscular skOl.” The order of 
evolution haa been an arboreal life, that freed the animal, and its brain, from the 
overwhelming predominanee of olfactory stimub, thus allowing the ftirther 
organisation of the mechanisms for attending lirst to visual and then to auditory 
impulses. The great advance arose ivith the possibUity of stereoflcopic as well as 
binocular vision, which in turn led to a greater skill in movement and gR^ater tactile 
discrimination. Whth greater knowletlge came the use of aoutids to convey 
intellectual as well as emotional signab^ an evolution which has now' reached the 
phase of the transmission from one to another at a distance by written language. 
The whole of the educational poosibihtiea start from the growth of the prefrontal 
cerebral cortex, w-ith w'hidi is concerned states of continuous attention^ Traced 
up tlmough the human stem of the primate tree, it is found that it is in the prefrontal 
imrictiil and inferior temporal regions of the cortex, W'bich am the last to reach full 
development in the human child, that the preeursora of present day man and his 
couains were deOdent. Tiicse anatomical researches link on to, and supplement 
the clinical investigations of modem neujx>Iogists, and especially of Dr. Head cn 
ceiobraJ locaUsfltLon. 

In his foreword the author traces the Rrimates from an origin in North Ainerka 
across the Eocene land bridgjea eastward to EuTO|ic and Africa and, with aomowhat 
less certomty* westWArti to Asia, The central note is that, tdthough Rcverad ty^ses 
of modification may have occurred, each step towards modem man must have had 
a single local origin. Laterj W'hen psychological factors come into ploy, there may 
be a transmission of culturct with a minimum form of transmiRslan of race, those 
featurefl onl 3 ^ being accepted for which the necipienta were, in a sense, already 
prepare<i. As there is no s%n that evolution has In different areas produced 
identical forms by different routes, po we have no reoaon to suppose that identical 
implements or cultures could have arisen as spontaneoua, sporadic creationa of tho 
human intellect, orialng independently and einiult-aiieously in widely differing porta 
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the earliest times couW j„ the form of a text-lniok of Human 

Tlie niithof proniiisea a furttiir esposiuon i F. C. S. 

Kvolution, wliich will be wolcoimefl by all _ 

CORRESPONDENOE. Sollas 

ArcliBeologry. 

To Ihe MUor of ^IA^, 

JH-isss-Ts-s: - ••= • ■'• ■" 

IsauQ i>i Man. <>+ati'ment It ia inexact to flay that 1 threw 

Til. rfi-teiv .p<«» ^’^■^"VliW<«y«rth. • ">«•<" 

•• ,1,™. (1] !««». ll,r?..Le 1. th« I« Edittal. 

of no conBequenec—ifnll he fou opinion on the question of eoliths 

The sumnuiry account of the pr^ ot opm ^ ^ u ia true 

iiC*eios to mo to need snbmUted 

that Professor Breuil ^ [tia al^ true that when he 

to h\m by Mr Stted^hat 'Bome, not all, of tliese impkinents- 

re-visit«l England m l9Jtl lie ao „,„i„jctl—vreto of human Tswkmamshipi 

the rostTocarinates were ^ opinion was effected by f«sh 

But it should be iiomttHl out that P yfr. Moit’s 

evidence, snd evidence of »J* Ih both cases Ptofessof BreuU showed 

persistent rcsea^h^ in « ^ ^ evhlenoc was condne^ and in^o 

his usual pe^picmty. position as Professor Bmud, 

other not. Fot myself, ^ value of good evidence than to 

and it required no “.Ajoag it is all a matter of evidence and inference, 

reject the bad. In regarded a strict evaluation of evidence as a enme. 

It wonlil seem “ a^eiX." -As T have no conseiousness of guilt I have 

matlc no amends, and h*"® ‘^i^chological " factor^l should prefer to say 

With the which I do not profe^ to be free myself, 

f" «d . bop, mo« » my 

m A. K.i.1. do«. 

oC till. Idwl. I *Mr*VV'«tI.l{c ftom'Puy dc Boodiwi «wl okhtyr ltx*lni,s 

flints obtained by the late Mr. ’itdeinantls the closest study of 

in Cantnl. and 1 find it a nmst '^Tth/iuflgn.cnt. It is no work for a 

minute details, and of proportion to his knowledge, and it w 

partisan whose zeal i» mrKcntor ” or “ champion of coUtha 

!mt assisted by rhetoric. Such ^ot likely to illuininatc it., 

may raise the fciee^ because the geological mind could 

“ In 1913 Pny do ^ of the Upper Miocene 

not conceive the P^'^‘ - thrown his faunal argument to the winiLs, 

» fauna. Professor ^ poHition which I believe is secumly based 

This ia not the ca«. I atdl ™e^oualy asserted, and I repeat the aa^rtion. 

on palaeontological evident. ^ those best acquainted witli the facts, that, so 
»itl»iit ICT. ct OOTtnulBti™ to™ ^ ^ ^ Uma »p«M, 

s:„"4rr—i^- «' 

I I oil 1 
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Quotlnd: my fsrpriHwioii of opinion that the balance of probabilitjr points to 
ihc concltitiion tliat the Puy dn TJoudieu fJints are the work of an intcl%ent being. 
Sir A. Keith inferb that I believe they were made hy " man ** ? No, that would bo 
too daring an iissertifm, anil ho for “ man(the term Jiw argument riemands) we 
read a member of the human family,” aa though theae two were iiitcrehangeablo 
terms, 1 tliought 1 had made sure tf not being misundcritorid on tliis mat to 
by caUing uttention, in my second chapter, p. 43, to the singular confusion which 
has arisen £n>m the ambiguoue ure of the tena ” man;" hut an ambiguity of terms 
has always been a favourite weapon with the sophists. 

The ehaige made against me of injustko to ilr, Lewis Abbot arises feom a 
difference in the apjireciation of relative values. For my part, I do not cotedder 
that a find of doubtful—and in any case atypical—impletncnts, whicli was followed 
by no consequencce stantU on the same level as .Mr, Reid 3Joir’s fruitful discovery. 
Here I may take this opiwrtunity to add the name of Dr. Duckworth as a 
tliscoverer of worked flinte in the Forest hed. These also may have bwn atypical 
for Dr. Duckworth eomijaierl them with Mousterian implements. 

Me now- come to the chronolc^, and here again we encounter terms that 
^m more appiopnate to party politics than the discussion of a scientiHe puftstion : 

Fr<^n^ nnd liberal”; '‘niggardly and retrograde”! Does the Reviewer 
mmginc that geological time is at my own disposal to give or withlinJd as I please 1 
Tliore is a Ntter reason than “fashion ” for eschewing afl attempts to give dates 
to geological events on insufficient grounds. It is the objection that honest men 
have to uttong bese coin, A story is told of n French quarrvman who. rm lieinff 
repr^-hed for havung palmed off a forged Amicfcr on a etrangcr, excuet^ hiinsetf 
111 tfm way t ‘ People wme and want a I ^ay I have none. Ihev 

will not believe me, Tlify inaUt. They tri« have one. MTiat to do then 1 ! ” 
Certainly, the scientific lecturer who treats nn exigennt audionee in this fuahion 
wdl receive his payment in kdnd. but it Is no crime if in ” Academic cirel™ " truth 
IS valued before popular applause, 

estimates,' J may explain, are those l>ascd on tho thickness of 
s^tificd det^its or the saltness of the sen; “long-time eatiniati*” on the 
phenomena of radio-activity. botJi involving a dangerous extrapolation. .As the 
Reviewers inference from my uso of the temi “short time” was based on a 
pardonable ignorance, it happens to be ertoncoua, But why take a leap Ln the dark T 
ilj attitude tow-nrds dates ia by no means one of pure ncgatioii. De Geer’s 
methi^, based on laborious observation, hns given us much prcciuus information 
and Antevs, one of the most distmgui.shed of his former students, ia at tinaieiit 
working out- the chronology of tJic late Pleistocene in Canada. tVhcii I last saw 
Dr. Antevs, he informetl me that Ids cesult-s would be pubhfilied at an early date 
imd gave So,000 years as a probable estimate of the time which haa elaiwe;! ainoa 
the ice of the glaciation began to tt?cede. ^ 

Further, the statement that the duration of tho Pleistocene epoch may have 
cxt<?iidcd over three or four Jiuodrctl thoiuaand joars b not given incident^liv but 
is the key to a scale of time (Fig. ff, p. 40), on wlilch tho approximate duration of 
all tlio other great periods can he measured off with a foot rule. 

From all this, it may be seen that talk aliout a “ HinLstor influence ” and 
facing the Btrictitres nf Baron de Geer ” is mere nonBcnse. 

.\n illfoundcd complaint on the use of such terms as “ Monoatiriiui ” 
nnd the rest is another consequence of unfamiliarity with geological matters 
These names do not Sfsrve merely to distinguish river terraci^: thej' are applied 
to geological formations and periods of time, and they were taken by Ptoft^r 
Deperet, in accordance with the custom of geologkts, from the names of \he 

locaUtica where the formutions are most fully developed and exposed to view_ 
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bvcU ” is thus used by the Rcii'iewcr himi^t'irr As these localitU'S do not 
iwour in England, the names are foreign, and tlierefore ** fi^iitastic,” I ivaa not 
awan> that the names employed by Penck had been a cause of eonfuaion: I hekevr. 
on the contrary, that they were u ix>ivetfuJ safeguard against it. The aiihstitution 
of numbers for thfSiC names is liable to lead to much miauiHlerstundlng. 

The reference to Professor fkbwallie Ls an ' eseai^;* from the second edition; 
thouch essentially true, 1 should have expresswi it dillcrently if I had ™ 

mind the loss which science haa sustained by the deatli of this anatomurt. At the 
time, I do not myself rcg)ard Schwalbe as the first, or even the last, to 

establish Homo neandertalemta as a distinct species. , , , 

Of mote importance are some remarks ma<lo on the Chancclade skidl. Sir Arthur 
Keith is not the only anatomist who haa examined tbi* skuU sinec it was so f j 
and admirably degcribed hv Testut; but, so far as i know, he is the only one who 
has expressed bis disagreement witli the coneJusiona of this distingnislied obs^er 
without ollcring any detailed e^denee in support of his asserfen. If w^‘refer to 
the latest expressions of opinion, we cannot, I think, do better than cite 
Professor Boule, wlio of all existing anatomists is, I imagine, the one l>Mt 
competent to speak on this question. In h» ^ tv 

Translation by Jessie and James Ritchie. Id23, p. Tf 

has elearlv shown the resemblance of the Chaneelode skeleton to the skcletoM 
“of the FWm E-skimo. , . . [There is] an array of facts m favour of ho 

“ existence of an actual relationship, which is so admirably confirmed by the 

ChancL^lado Bk^-lcton.” _ 

The brilliant Ciiiffnclu-Ru^rij too early lof^t to sciCMn^e* who made a sp^ial 
study of tile MagrUlenian races, has arrivc<l independently at dmilar ccmcli^ions, 
and he quoli-s with approval* Mendcs Oorr6a, whn writes : “ conclude die biso^ia 
“ attribuire a questo nuovo tipo di ori^no boreale anche qnei cram che in eeg^o 
ai trovaiio in Etiropn di tipo ipais^tt^noide, a orhito atte, ortognato q Ic'ptdmno* 
“ R un lino che per I'aspcttn eranio-facciale ricliiama quelle degli Eachimes . , . 

It is no doubt, true that I was the tiret seriously to compare the Bushinon 
and hi* civilisation with that of the Grimaldi race, and to infer tb^^t a cW 
relationship exisU between the two; but this view is now so wi^ly accepted that 
it has ceased to be my exclusive property, ft is based not solely, or cten chiefly, 
on the Grimaldi skeletons, and 1 have myself pointed out sotic of the differences 
which distinguish skulls of this rnce from those of exiting 

familiar with the Bushman skull, and I doubt very much wbether Sir ^rth^ Ke th 
can ehow me a lower ^aw of a Sardinian aa comparable as la tho Gnmaldi jaw with 

a Birman Vemcau’a classic monograph which, ^cr pasring suTCesduUy 

through the fires of controversy, ifl now regarded as holding poss^ion of the e , 
but his conclusions are unhesitatingly upheld by Boulo and 
from whom t will again quote, for these anatomists are independent mvcrtigators. 
who cannot be dismissed in an offhand manner as mere copyists. 

Beginning with Ginffrida-Ruggeri, we find the following 
Grimal^ renmins: *' Studiuti accuratamente dal Vemcau si pote aewt^ oltro 
“ agli anxidetti caratteri, anche un tipo negtoide di bacinoe una notevole lunghezz 

■' dell' avambraeeio ruqjetto al braccio. .... ^ 

It may be of interest to add tliat Giuflrida*Ruggen after ^ 

the oldest Autignaeian mdu-stry occurs in Sorthem Afnca, suggests 
h.v, dri,™ th, n,sn,id n-m o.« p;”* 
and the other—which he coonects with the Bushmen-townrds the south. 


• V Ciuffrider-Ruggwi! “ L'OfiRiae dcll'iromo.' 

I iin j 


Bologna, 1»21. P. t»5. 
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Titming umv to P^of(^so^ Boole, he not onljr' confirms M. V^CTneaii s concloHians, 
but goes further,* and states that ho has ** been greatly struck by the resembUncea 
'* these Giimaldi Xegroids bear to the group of the South African tritica, the 
Huskmcn and tte Hottentots/' 

The H^i! viewer is evidently unacquainted with the Aurignaeian statuettes 
preserved in the ^[uBeum at St. Germiilns, find he cannot have seen the latest 
esiample discovered by iL and J[me, Saint-Perier at LctJpu^e, which united a 
slender figure witli a monstrous development of fat on the thighs and buttock, 

1 now come to what I regard os the only valuablo enticisui in this review^ 
and have the pkaaing task of thanking the Reviewer for calling my attention 
to two inanifRrt: errors. For the drat—that on tim supposed brachycepbaly of 
all young children—1 am only portly responsible. The aentence was based on a 
t^tatement made by the distinguished mvestigator of La Quina^ Ihr. Hcnii 
Martin—who has made known to us so many Xeandertalian remains from this 
station. In describing the skull of a Neandertal infant he writes" II est done 
** sous-dohchocephalC:, alors que les cranes d'enfants modemes ont une hraeby- 
“ o6pha]io habituelle^ m^rnc cxagdrce.*'t 

Possibly Dr- Jlartin did not intend Uiis to apply generally, and was ba^g 
his result on observation of French childreti. It is true also Urn* Miss Fleiuingl; 
thought she had discovered a change in the value of the cephalic index with tlie 
growth of young chLIdrcai hut my friendp Jlr. Dudley Buxton^ eahs my attention 
to a paper by Dr. Karl Pearson and L. H. C. Tippett§ in w hicU they state: “ Wo 
" seem, therefoTCt justified w'hon dealing anthropologically with the shape of the 
“ bead, as determined by the two cephafic indexes^ in neglecting any correction 
*■ whatever for age." 

1 am alone responsible for the next blunder. The account of Clement Reid's 
obscrvationa given in my second edition is the correct one, that of the third rests 
upon the observations ol Prestw ich. How Imperfect is our know ledge of the true 
succession at Hoxno will be seen by reference to Mr. A. S. Kciinard^slj remarks 
on it, and I Icmk forward with great interest to the results of ^1^- Beid MoiFs 
excavations. I cannot find anything in my remarks on Hoxne to indicate that I 
regard the section as of critic^ importance. The implements found thero appear 
to be Upper Acheulean, and consequently my statonient that the chalky Boulder 
“ Clay ” is Upper Tyrrhenian may stiU be maintained. 

1 think I have now dealt with all the material of the Review; on its manner 
I may not coramentt forIc style o'eat rhomtdc." 

13th October, 1024, ' '''V* J‘ SOLLAS. 

University College, Oxford, 

A&ica., East: Archseology. Reid Moij, 

To fke Editm' <?/ Max. 

The in 

SiB,— Mr. E. J. Wayland w in error in presuming that the iUuaimtioT^ 
accompanying his paper in VoL IV j Part 1, of The PruKeedin^ of ih^ Prehistoric IU f 
Socieijf of East Anglia were selected by me (jce Max, 1024, 1£54). I had uotliing 
whatever to do with the publication of this communication, and I entirely fail to 
understand why its author should imagine ntherwise. 

Yours faithfully^ 

.L REID MOIE. 

• ^'Fossii M5n/‘p^ 27&. f li>52, Na. 46, 

I "Tlio skuU^Qf the K-Mndertal infant 10SL VqI. HL p- 333^ 

$ Biomftnr-j, 1024,. P= 13T. 

A, S. KetmArd t TJic Ploistoceno Suec^s^lon in Eoglaad.^' Proe* Pr^huf. Sue, E/jjh 
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